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UraODUCTIOH 



This field manual is intended to guide investigators in the col- 
lection of comparable cross -linguistic and cross-cultural data on the 
acquisition of communicative competence. It thus represents a joint 
endeavor in developmental psycho- and sociolinguistics, for we are 
concerned both with children’s acquisition of linguistic codes and the 
social rules for the use of such codes. 

' There have recently been numerous studies employing modern lin- 
guistic concepts in the study of early language development in cMl- 
dren (reviewed in Ervin-Tripp, 1966). Some longitudinal studies have 
explored the sound system (e.g. Burling, 19595 Gvozdev, 1948); others 
have examined syntactic development (e.g. Braine- 1983a; Brown & 

Fraser, I963; Gvozdev, 19495 Miller & Ervin, 1984). In some cases 
cross -S6c*tjLonsiX mcbliods htGtvs tcon ouipXoyod Borko^ X958j TcnipXiii^ 

1957 )> establishing norms for age changes in a particular language 
comnunity. These studies have raised many questions about havr children 
learn the ccii^lex linguistic system of any language rapidly, during the 
same years, and yet reveal relatively small variation in rates of ac- 
quisition though there are large variations in practice and exposure to 
speech. We believe that there are three major gaps in our research on 
language development. 

We need information about the learning of languages which are 
structurally different from English. There have been proposals (e.g. 
Chomslsy, 1985, 1986, I9675 McNeill, 1986a,b) that certain grammatical 
structures are universal, and that certain universal cognitive abili- 
ties are likely to be involved in language learning. We may also find 
certain universals in terms of stages of development in children 
(Jakobson, 1941). All of the recent American studies of syntax have 
found that at a very early stage children have "pivot” grammars 
(Braine, 1983a) consisting of classes of a few words which occupy com- 
plenv'nt^ positions. For example, in a given child’s grammar, where 
or there may always come first in sentences, and u^ and of f may ^ways 
c<Mne last. English has rather variable absolute position of words — 
certainly off and u£ do not always occupy sentence final position. An 
even more interesting example is the learning of Russian. The scanty 
evidence available suggests that Russian children also have pivot 
grammars at first, even though Russian word order is extremely variable, 
since it is a language which, like Latin, employs inflectional af^es 
rather than order for many basic grammatical relations (Slobin, 1966a, 
in press). Therefore the pivot grairiuars cannot arise from imitation. 

The variety of systems in natural languages is so great that the 
study of language acquisition in varying languages can be regarded as 
a natural experiment which it would be extremely difficult to simulate 
artificially. For example, American Indian languages have far more 
complex verb inflections and verb morphophonemics than English but we 
do not know about child language development in any American Indian 



The Introduction was written by Susan M. Ervin-Tripp. 
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artificial language is manifestly ’ ^ve studied 

^^riments of this sort have Studies ^ 

older children,a^ Siev^that^Sst and second language learning nay 
Ehere is reason to Relieve yna „«v,o-v»oiT5^e froci one to the 

br^uite different, and that one cannot generalxze from one 

other . 

The second desideratum is ttot tong ^ language, 

broadened to include not ^ Hot only do children leam the 

but ocBipetenoe in the use ^ uermit us to identify a lan- 

phonology, graranax and vocabuln^ auiet, when to use 

guage, hut they le^n ^hen to Sse polite forms, and 

ritual language, when to use naoy know nothing 

when to shift langu^ in o?learning and the learning 

about the relaUon when to vo- 

of the basic code, . bedn even before language begins, 

calize and when to be of addressee can he seen in 

Differentiated style accordng to the age oi a^ infants, 

children under three, as sh^ ^ ^V ^^ea^tic dif- 

polite req.uests only to older chiiuren or auuj. , 
ferentiation of multilingual usage. 

The uses of language may ^Sn 

Theoretical ‘3^s®“®®ton of one M^ct of ^t^^^ (1961a. h, I962, 

come well known through the ^ „ gf closed social networks use 
1961^). in brief, he argues tM't gontrast, members 

"restricted codes" which are highly * * "elaborated code" 

of open netvrorks and their 01 sub- 

whiXis less redundant, uses ^ “^^rtLTon voice 

ordination, and relies on “^Hf^r^tiating meaning. Under- 
quality and paralinguistic si^ls in the 

^ these formal c^^^ "^f^rition of fdl cor^etence in 
usual functions of ^ elaborated code, so analysis of 

Ttere has 

to the formal desmiption of adSessee, and occasion, which 

ables such as «r»PAr*ii (far references, see Guntperz, 19 ^ 5 q <5 

condition alternation in ^™^’^tion of certain 

Kymes, 1964 ). TOere ^oh^tvents such as greetings, 

struotUiol relatioM and narration. To qualify as a 

thanks, conversation, introd^ion, ^ 

native speaker in a ^ S course, that one must 

as the rules of gra^. Z^^smstA of the ac- 

learn to behave as thou^ one |® w fundamental to the study of 

quisition of this 

de-relqpment as the study of the iormai gnumua 
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The study of sociolinguistic rules is in its infancy, so we are 
thrown back on ethnographic notes and queries rather than on precise 
hypotheses and methods as devices for directing field workers. One of 
our goals in this research is to obtain sufficient ethnographic data 
to provide a basis for conuparative discussion among the field workers. 
This portion of the Field Manual must constitute earljr steps towards 
a sociolinguistic theory. 

There has been considerable controversy over the role of the so- 
cial milieu in language development (Lenneberg, 3 . 967 ). The controversy 
turns on the degree to which a strong maturational component in language 
development may make linguistic competence relatively impervious to ac- 
celeration through changes in milieu. The linguistic repertoire of the 
community clearly must influence the content of the child’s learning, 
but it is not clear whether the order of acquisition of graaraatical or 
sociolinguistic rules mi^t be altered either by their place in the 
adult system or by specific values and practices of the child’s care- 
takers. These practices include prohibiting or encouraging the child’s 
presence when various speech events occur, and stimulating or respond- 
ing to his speech^ 

In advance, it is not clear hem one would devise universal measures 
of rate of development, in order to test hypotheses about the relation 
of milieu and 3Language development* However, if we are able to find 
situations in \dxich natural variations exist within commuriities , as in 
the united States, one can provide a rou^ assessment of such effects. 

We regard experimental manipulation (Cazden, 19^5) aa desirable when 

of the possible features of influence have been identified. But 
some kinds of manipulation are ethically impossible? thou^^ they are 
found often in nature. For example, variations in family structure can 
easily be studied, including preijence and absence of father or mother, 
presence of extended family acting as socializers, peer groups who are 
kin or primarily non-kin. Labov*s work ( 1965 ) suggests that after five 
the peer group may be the primary source of language socialization. 

An . example of social effects on langtjiage development con be found 
in the studies of sex differences in the rate of language develoooment. 
Puerto Rican language development in general is faster than in matched 
English-speaking groups in New York, and no sex differences appeared 
(Anastasi & de Jesds, 1953) thou^ girls were superior in the white 
san 5 >le, and boys in a Negro sample (Anastasi 8c D’Angelo, 1952) in New 
York; in Detroit (Thonas, 1962) also in a Negro lower-class sample, 
boys were extremely handicapped. It seems quite evident that the 
causes for these differential developmental rates are social, but we 
have too little information about relevant features of the social en- 
vironment to draw any conclusions. 

The first phase of this research is inevitably descriptive. There 
has never been a systematic study of language socialization, including 
the milieu and sociolinguistic competence. Ethnographies usually lack 
much information about family interaction, especially in urban settings, 
because it occurs relatively privately. As we indicated earlier, some 
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s*budjLes conpsxing X&ngusige developmsiifc rates in different groups in the 
United States cannot be interpreted because we lack information about 
their language socialization practices. 

The material on language development in the narrow sense, which 
will include considerable text collection ffcm a small group of children, 
will permit cross -linguistic ccanparisons of the development of struc- 
tui*ed systems. In these cases, differences may derive from differences 
in linguistic structure. 

The outcome of the initial fieldwork laid forth in this manual will 
allow for; (l) generalization about development of given linguistic 
features in given languages, on the basis of a very small, set of tests 
and a sufficient sauiple to support preliminary generalization; (2) dis- 
confirmation of assumptions about universals in development or milieu, 
suggestions of new hypotheses about possible universals, either 
descriptive or structural, hitherto unnoticed; (3) data for building 
a sociolinguistic theory; and (4) further work in the same and carefully 
selected comparable field sites • Such further work will be devoted to 
the collection of larger samples for descriptive purposes, and will ex- 
plore ante cedent -consequent relations in cultures where internal vari- 
ations in antecedent (milieu) variables are found- For example, if we 
are to study the learning of sociolinguistic rules in any detail, we 
need more work in each culture on characterizing the relevant rules- 
In the first phase of the work, outlined here, we place a different 
fieldworker at each site. In later stages, detailed cross-cultural 
testing of particular hypotheses might require collaboration between a 
traveling speciaiist and teams of local fieldworkers at established 
and well-studied sites. 

This field manual is the joint product of the au-^ors, and is in- 
tended to provide a guide for them as they do their first fieldwork on 
these probleiiHS,* It is also intended as a guide for others who may 
wish to contribute to our sioall store of knowedge on these problems. 

In piclcing new field sites for the use of this manual, an important 
consideration is the availability of an adequate linguistic descrip- 
tion of the local language. In terms of training and site selection 
it would be difficult to improve on the advice offered by Margaret 
Mead over 35 years to those who would study "the primitive child": 

The student should have training in both anthropology 
and psychology, with an ^nphasis in psychology upon 
social, child, and abnormal psychology. Experience 
in psychiatric case work, especially among children, 
or in teaching, will prove more valuable than a 
knowledge of laboratory methods and equipment which 
it is almost impossible to use in the field. Tne 
antifir opologi cal training should emphasize particularly 
work in social organization- -analyses of kinship 



Major writers of sections of the Manual are indicated on the first 
page of each section. The entire Manual was extensively edited by 
Dan I. Slobin. 
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systems, a sufficient knowledge of primitive reUgion to 
familiarize t)ie student with the alien concepts which he 
will encounter, and a good training in linguistics. (The 
ability to learn language quickly and a high memory span 
for nonsense material are perhaps the two most necessary 
native abilities for this type of work.) A detailed 
knowledge of the ethnography of the area chosen is also 
necessary. A student whose training is prim»ily in 
psychology lor, we might add, in linguistics] would be 
wise to choose an area which has been well described 
ethnologically . . . The choice of an area which has al- 
ready been described has also the advantage that the con- 
ditions will be known, the problem can be t rased in ad- 
vance in terms of the culture. 



For those, however, with a broader ethnological train- 
ing and interest, other cautions hold. ... the final choice 
of a working location must he made from nearhy, and he based 
up<ai exact information concerning the size of the conmimx^ 
and the residential arrangements. For exaa^le, a detailed 
study of children could not be made in Dobu, where each 
village comprises only ten or fifteen people, and the menibers 
of each village are hostile to the members of other vill^es. 
Cultural attitudes towards children should be ascertained, if 
possible. For most purposes, it is better to work in a region 
where children are regarded as the most natural interest for 
adults than in a place where a man of rank is never supposed 
to speak to a child. A male investigator should try to find a 
region where the fathers play an important domestic A 

waman investigator should atten 5 >t to discover the ^tive atti- 
tudes toward barrenness and marital status in relation to their 
power of bringing good or bad luck to chi^en, “id then dis- 
close herself as single, widowed, divorced, the mother of t^ns 
left with their grandmother, or whatever fable 
to give the natives confidence in her (1931> PP* oo5-d;. 



We urge anybody planning to take the Field Manual to a 
to ohooae a location where there are current reaearch field atotioM. 

The number of such field stations is increasing, and 
them can be obtained from the Whitings at Harvard or from other ^btoo- 
nologists doing conmarative work. The advantages of worki^ at ^ 
lis^ site are that initial work on censuses and basic rthno^p^ wiU 

be available, and local well-trained ^ 

along the lines of this manual could also be done fruitfully within to 
hi^ varied speech communities in western cultures, for ejiample, com- 
munities of immigrants, toe deaf, American Indians, and so on. 

Before going to actiml field sites, it is a g^ idea f or aU too 
intend to use this manual to try out all of the 

use with apprijpriate families nearhy, ” 

in culture and language as to provide a fair anticipation of later 
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field problems . Any con^arative work must require some ^ 

standardization, and it is highly necessary to have prior cora^cation 
about difficulties before fieldwork begins . Conditions in th- fteld 
interfere with standardization in several ways. In terms of ^^ical 
and social setting, the investigator is increasingly remwed fr^ toe 
frame of reference in which he first discussed 5 there- 

fore investigators becraae more uiilike each other in the field setti^. 
COTmunication with others whose data must be the basis 
reports is much more difficult for a variety of reasons. The sewre 
rtcLnda of settling into a new community and establish^g rapport ^e 
it very likely that Investigators will surrender all efforts at a c^- 
mon set of aims and procedures unless very explicit prior commitments 
are made. These are likely to be especially severe problems _ 

anthropologists whose relativistic ideology may 

good to depart from the common frame of reference established prior 
Lparture for the field. The Field Manual is meant to be a shared com- 
mitment restraining these forces.* Pilot studies within the 
country can permit the investigators to cope with scmie o ® ® . 
while still in the work group. For this reason we recomend that ar^ 
investigators not in our initial group write to us about a^ aiEtoigui- 
ties they find doing pilot work from the Manual, in order to make our 
studies as comparable as possible. Comments about the ^ml, 
quests for copies and for tapes to be used in the 

procedures, and information about related studies shoi^d jessed to 
Dr. Dan I. Slobin, Department of Psychology, University of California, 

Berkeley ^720. 

Throughout our work on the Manual, in 1966 and 196?> we haw been 
given a home in the Institute of Human Learning of the ^iversity of 
California at Berkeley, to which we express our gratitude. Since the 
first draft of the Manual was prepared, funds from Contract 4-7-000 fPf 
2015 with the U.S. Office of Education have enabled us to try out 
proMdures locally. Through Project Uteracy, .toe Office of Education 
also indirectly financed a series of consultative meetings about the 
problems raised by the draft manual. Many generous colleagues l^ve 
given freely of their time and counsel, either through visits or lett^s 
—or both. These include Harriet Amster, Ursula Bellugi, Noam Chomsky, 
Aaron Cicourel, A. Richard Diebold, Jr., Joe ^h^les A. 

Ferguson, Robert Hess, Dell Hymes, Vera John, Edward S. KliJna, Eric H. 
LenneberL William Labov, David McNeill, Wick MiUer, Michael Moerman, 
Harry Osser, Harvey Sacks, Emmanuel Shegeloff, Elizabeth F.S 
Tatiana Slama-Cazacu, Car lota S. Smith, William Soskin, William Stewart, 



* All fieldworkers are urged to supplement this manual 
Field fituide for a study of socialization (Whiting et al., ISot), use 
by the Harv^d study of child rearing In six cultures. That manual 
contains many valuable suggestions on the study of socialization and 
fieldwork in general, and is referred to at various places in our 
manual. Another useful aid is W. J. Samar in’s Field U^uistlcs 
(1967), to which we also refer the reader for additional advice. 
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and Beatrice Whiting. As a result of their advice we snade changes in 
the Manual, and learned from them much more which may influence the 
work of those present at our meetings • We wish we could specify more 
precisely each of the great variety of valuable contributions we have 
received. (Responsibility for the final contents of the Manual, of 
course, lies with us.) 

The Social Science Research Council, through the Committee on 
Sociolinguistics, has helped finance the fieldwork in this study with 
funds from the National Science Foundation. Recipients of such aid 
have been Jan Brukman, in a Koya-speaking village in India, ^d 
Claudia MitcheU, in a working-class Negro section of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. In 1967-68 Carolyn Wardrip will study middle-cl^s white 
families in Berkeley, and David Argoff will compare Finnish and 
Russian-speaking families in Finland and the Soviet Union. In addi- 
tion, Brian Stross in Chiapas, Mexico, and Keith Kernan in Samoa will 
carry out field manual studies under separate sponsorship. Clerical 
assistance is being provided by Rachel Holmen. The group will re- 
assemble in the summer of 1968, with others who have done similar re- 
search, to prepare a third revision of the manual for publication, and 
to work on problems of data analysis. We are grateful for the extensive 
support which has been available in these initial pha>ses of our compara- 
tive research. We view this project, though it began in Berkeley, as an 
effort at national and international collaboration, and welcome others 
who wish to join in the various phases of our work. 



PART ONE 



MAJOR TOPICS OP INVESTIGATION 



1.0 RESEARCH SCHEDULE 



There are fourteen loajor areas of investigation which constitute 
the core of this field manual. All researchers are expected to collect 
comparahle data on these central topics, following the schedule of 
activities presented below as closely as possible. In addition to the 
major topics, the researcher is encouraged to refer frequently to the 
’’notes and queries” section presented at the end of Part One (l*7)> 
to be constantly alert to the theoretical considerations and possible 
subsidiary studies presented in Part Three. A nuiriber of important 
methodological factors are spelled out in Part Two, and the Appendices 
contain examples of specific tests and procedures. The investigator 
should read through the manual at least once a month during his stay in 
the field. 

A core sample of 24 children, between the ages of six months and 
13 years, will serve as subjects and informants for the central investi- 
gation, along with a number of adults in the community, including the 
mothers of some of the children. Each of the major topics is taJcen up 
in detail, following an initial outline of the schedule of research 
activities to be undertaken in the field. This schedule presupposes a 
twelve-month field visit, leaving the first month free for orientation, 
and the last month to make up for inevitable slippages in the schedule, 
transcription of materials gathered at the end of the stay, etc. 

At the time of beginning formal research (the second month in our 
schedule) the investigator should have some knowledge of the language, 
should have selected a native assistant (see Section 2,3 )> and should 
have designed the research materials for topics IV, VII, VUI, and IX. 
The schedule is arranged so that the first contacts with child subjects 
are with older children (3 5 4 - 7 years), in order to facilitate entry 
into the world of child speech. Table 1 presents the list of research 
tasks; Table 2 the distribution of children across topics; and Table 3 
the 12 -month time schedule. 



Section 1.0 was written by Dan I. Slobin. 
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Table 1. 



Major Research Tasks 



* 



I, Debennine level of motor developmeii’b [l*ll* 

II. Record babbling 1 1.2.31 • 

III. Elicit and record imitation of prosodic aspects of speech 
according to standardized tests [1.2.2]. 

IV. Elicit and record imitation of phonological aspects of speech 
according to standardized tests [1.2.2^ 1.3*il* 

V. Elicit and list initial vocabulary [1.2.4, 1.3.11 « 

VI. Record free interaction between child and mother (or mother - 
surrogate) for intensive grammatical analysis [1.4.11. 

VII. Elicit and record imitation of systematically constructed 
model sentences [1.4.2]. 

VIII. Administer standard speech coorprehension tests [1.4.31* 

IX. Elicit fl-nd record production of grammatical speech according 
to standardized tests [1.4.4]. 

X. Describe child's interaction networks and standard daily 
activities, over the course of a year, on the b^is of 
observation and interview of child and parents [1.5*1J» 

XI. Record and observe dialogs between children [ 1.5.21. 

XII. Record speech of mother to child [1.5.31* 

XIII. Observe communicative routines [1.5*41. 

XIV. Interview adults concerning beliefs about language acquisition 
and use [1.6] . 



* Figures in square brackets refer to descriptions of data-gathering 
techniques to be found in Part One of the Field Manual. 

In Table 2 each child receives a letter designation, which serves to 
identify him in the subsequent text. In noting ages, a semicolon separates 
years from months ; a coana should be used to separate months from days : 
e.g. a child of age 2>10,15 is two years, ten months, and thirteen ^ys 
old. The investigator should attempt to find children as close to the 
ages given as possible; the tolerance range should be about one month 
(in those societies where exact ages of children are known). Column XIV 
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refers to the child's mother. Research months are counted fr^ arrival 
in the field. (If the field stay ie longer than 12 months, the re- 
searcher may wish to begin the formal schedule later than the seco^ 
month; however, at least one free month should be left at the end for 
unforeseen circumstances . ) 

0?able 2. Distribution of Children by Age, Sex, and Task 




* Note: The age of children C and D is indeterminate; they should be 

early in the one-word stage, and have a limited vocabulary. Chll^en E 
and P are not picked on the basis of age, but mean-utterance length, w 
described in 1.4.1; their sex is not Important, but they should both be 

of the same sex. 
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For each child studied, the investigator should prepare a dossier 
containing such information as the following: 

name ^ 

birthdate (or closest approscimation) 

sex 

handedness 

general physical description (accompanied by photographs; 

general mood description 

any relevant pathology or abnormality 

level of motor development (see Table 4) 

articulateness and quality of speech and voice 

family situation 
parents living? 
parents* ages 

number, ages, and sexes of siblings 

people living in household and their relation to child 
relevant kin living elsewhere 
status and occupation of family and its memibers 
description, photographs, and map of dwelling 



* In some field situations the investigator may not be able to as- 
certain the exact date of birth of a child, or even its general age. 

In such cases, try to determine the time of the child’s birth in re- 
gard to a season, a festival, a special event, an historical occasion, 
or the like. It may also be helpful to ascertain the child's age 
relative to ottier children for whom more precise information is avail- 
able, Some guides to estimation of children’s ages can be found in 
Bayler and Bayley (1959)> Krogman (19^1 j 195B), and Watson and Lowrey 
( 1951 , esp. pp. 44 - 76 ). Bayler and Bayley present hei^t and weight 
cuxi^es and graphic growth records for boys and girls (charts available 
from Medical Dept., Ross Laboratories, Columbus 16 , Ohio). However, 
it should be borne in mind that such statistics vary with race and 
environment. Krogman (1958, pp. 52-6?) lists many references on environ- 
mental, racial, and dietetic influences upon physical gro^; and 
Krogman (l94l) gives many tables on season, diet, health (pp. 704-801), 
and socioeconomic status and rural-urban contrast (pp. 802-857) ib 
relation to growth measures. Behavioral indices of ago are probably 
more useful cross-culturally than are morphological indices. 

A more detailed outline of this part of the dossier is given in 

1 . 5 . 1 . 
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Table 3 * 



* 



12-Month Tine Schedule 
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1,1. MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 



There is good reason to believe that, in normal ddld^n, speech 
and motor development follow tenporally related 

This thesis is most clearly developed by ^nneberg, in his recent 
book, Biological foundations of language (l9o7): 

The onset of speech consists of a gradual unfoldi^ of 
capacities; it is a series of generally weU-circ^cribed 
events which take place between the second and third ^ar of 
life. Certain important speech milestones are reached in a 
fixed sequence and at a relatively constant chronological age. 
Just as ia^ressive as the age constancy is the remartobie 
synchronization of speech milestones with motor -developmental 
milestones . • . (p. 127). 



In Table 4, below, we reproduce 

in which this "tesrporal interlocking of speech milestones and mrtor ^le- 
stones" is revealed. It is evident that cross-cultural “ 

to vaUdate Lenneberg's assertion that this developmental sequence is 

universal. 

The categories presented under "Vocalization and Langi^e'-Ju^ 
table are clear. The investigator should be certain ^t his 
includes children demonstrating the forms of vocal and verb^ b^avi 
sunmiarized there. With the exception of the very youngest i„a 

children A-K should satisfy the requirements of these ’ 

they are marked appropriately under column 1 in Table 2. . 

should be found for the 12-, l6-, and 20-week-old 

table. The descriptions of stages of Sttle dlffi- 

are likewise auite clear, and the investigator should have little dirii 

culty designing simple tests to the m^^^^ Ss^prS^fS of 

by Lenneberg. (Watson and Lowrey 11951> PP* o7-99i also presen^ nor^ 
behavioral Lvelopment, including motor, adaptive, l^uage, and personal 

social milestones . ) 

Table 4. Developmental Milestones in Motw ^d 
Language Development (from Iienneberg, 19o7) 



At the com- 
pletion of: 


Motor Development 


Vocalization and Language 


22 weeks 


Supports head when in prone 
position; weight is on el- 
bows; hands mostly open; no 
grasp reflex. 


Markedly less crying than at 8 
weeks ; when talked tC' and nodded 
at, smiles, followed by squealing- 
gurgling sounds usually called 
cooing, which is vowel-like in 
character and pitch-modulated; 
sustains cooing for 15“20 seconds . 



Section 1.1 was written by Dan I. Slobin. 
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Table h.’ (cont.) 



At the com- 
pletion of: 


Motor Development 


Vocalization and Language 


l6 weeks 


Plays with a rattle placed 
in his hands (by shaking 
it and staring at it), 
head self -supported; toriic 
neck reflex subsiding* 


Responds to hisnan sounds 
more definitely; turns head; 
eyes seem to search for 
speaker; occasionally some 
chuckling sounds. 


20 weeks 

% 


Sits with props. 


The vowel-like cooing sounds 
begin to be interspersed 
with more consonantal sounds; 
labial fricatives, spirants 
and nasals are common; 
acoustically, all vocaliza- 
tions are very different 
from the sounds of the 
mature language of the en- 
vironment. 


6 months 


Sitting: bends forward 
and uses hands for sup- 
port; can bear weight 
when put into standing 
position, but cannot 
yet stand with holding 
on; reaching: unilateral; 
grasp: no thumb apposi- 
tion yet; releases cube 
when given another. 


Cooing changing into 
babbling resembling one- 
syllable utterances; 
neither vowels nor conso- 
nants have very fixed recur- 
rences; most coi)mK)n utter- 
ances sound somewhat like raa, 
mu, da, or di. 


8 months 


Stands holding on; grasps 
with thumb apposition; 
picks up pellet with thumb 
and finger tips. 


Reduplication (or more con- 
tinuous repetitions) becomes 
frequent; intonation pat- 
terns become distinct; ut- 
terances can signal emphasis 
and emotions. 


10 months 
» 


Creeps efficiently; takes 
side-steps, holding on; 
pulls to standing posi- 
tion. 


Vocalizations are mixed with 
sound-play such as gurgling 
or bubble-blowing; appears 
to wish to Imitate sounds, 
but the Imitations are never 
quite successful; beginning 
to differentiate between 
words heard by making differ- 
ential adjustment. 
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Table 4. (cont.) 



At the com- 

pletion of: Motor Development Vocalization and Language 



12 months Walks when held by one 
hand; walks on feet and 
hands— knees in air; 
mouthing of objects al- 
most stopped; seats self 
on floor. 



Identical sound sequences are 
replicated with higher rela- 
tive frequency of occurrence 
and words (nenma or dadda) are 
emerging; definite signs of 
understanding some words and 
sisqsle commands (show me your 
eyes). 



Id months 



Grasp 9 prehension and re- 
lease fully developed; gait 
stiff, propulsive and pre- 
cipitated; sits on child's 
chair with only fair aim; 
creeps downstairs backw£0,*d; 
has difficulty building 
tower of three cubes. 



Has a definite i^epertoire of 
words— more than three, but 
less than fifty; still much 
babbling but now of several 
syllables with lubricate into- 
nation pattern; no attempt at 
connunicating information and 
no frustration for not being 
understood; words may include 
items such as thank you or 
come here, but there is little 
ability to join any of the 
lexical items into spontaneous 
two-item phrases ; understand- 
ing is progressing rapidly. 



24 months Huns, but falls in sudden 
turns; can quickly alter- 
nate between sitting and 
stance; walks stairs up 
or down, one foot forward 
only. 



Vocabulary of more than 50 
items (seme children seem to 
be able to name everything in 
environment); begins sponta- 
neously to join vocabulary 
items into two-word phrases; 
all phrases appear to be own 
creations; definite increase 
in ccjmmunicative behavior and 
interest in language. 
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Table h» (cent.) 



At the com- 
pletion of: Motor Development 



Vocalization and Language 



30 months Jumps into air vrLth both 
feet; stands on one foot 
for about two seconds; 
takes few steps on tip- 
toe; jumps from chair; 
good hand and finger co- 
ordination; can move 
digits independently; 
manipulation of objects 
much improved; builds 
tower of six cubes. 



Fastest increase in vocabulary 
with many new additions every 
day; no babbling at aUL; utter- 
ances have communicative in- 
tent; frustrated if not under- 
stood by adults; utterances 
consist of at least tifo words, 
many have three or even five 
words; sentences and phrases 
have characteristic child 
graranar, that is, they are 
rarely verbatim repetitions of 
an adult utterance; intelli- 
gibility is not very good yet, 
thou^ Idiere is great varia- 
tion among children; seems to 
imderstand everything that is 
said to him. 



3 years 



4 years 



Tiptoes three yards; runs 
smoothly with accelera- 
tion and deceleration; 
negotiates sharp and fast 
curves without difficulty; 
walks stairs by alternat- 
ing feet; jumps 12 inches; 
can operate tricycle. 

Jumps over rope; hops on 
ri^t foot; catches ball 
in arms; walks line. 



Vocabulary of some 1000 words; 
about dOfo of utterances are 
intelligible even to strangers; 
grammatical complexity of ut- 
terances is roughly that of 
colloquial adult language, al- 
thou^ mistakes still occur. 



Language is well-established; 
deviations from the adult norm 
tend to be more in style than 
in grammar. 



Note that chronological age is really not crucial to the comparisons 
required by Table 4. What is important is to determine whether motor and 
speech milestones interlock in the manner presented above . A chart should 
be prepared for each child, indicating his age as closely as possible, 
evidence of his level of motor development, and a brief description of the 
main features of his vocal and verbal benavior. 

Lenneberg has done preliminary cross-cultural study of the questions 
raised here, and the fieldworker will be aided by his observations: 
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Hovr universal in human society is the onset of speech. 

Do cultural attitudes toward child-rearing infl^^nce 
emergence of speech, or are there languages that 
so complicated that no one can master oral 

nuhertv, or so primitive that the entire system is leaned by 

he begins to toddle? . enough, 

the onset of speech has rarely been a subject ox a defiled 
study in the anthropological literature . . . Appar ^ 
fiel^rker has even been struck by any discrepancies 
the vocaUzations or coramunicative behavior 
of "primiti've'' and "western" man. I have 
problem further with the cooperation of several 
thropology (Samuel Putnam, Maxy Ann 

who made direct field observations among the » 

Guinea, the Zuni of the American Southwest, ejid the Bororo of 

Central Brazil. 

In these Investigations, children were given tests of 
sensory-motor development such as coordination 
nature of the grasp, and the ability to walk, st^ on °“® J;®8» 
or throw a ball. Tape recordings were made ot the 
of the babies before they appeared to Possess , 

guage, as well as of their utterances throughout their ph^l^l 
KWnt to age three. In addition, information w« obtained 
from native informants about the Unguisti^^t^^f the 
various children studied, their fluency, types “ 

articulation, syntax, and choice of w"ds, and j, 

gathered on the parents' attitude toward their childr ^ 

develosment. In some instances, the chronological age o- the 
.. Mia Studied was not known, and therefore “®tther the iMtor nor 
the language achievements could be compared dlrec^ with to 
age of emergence in American children. But the ohroTOlogica 
tie ^ “t as ia^ortant as the question of f ®«J“ ^ev^^ 
mental progress, gauged upon the emergence of definite 
skills ,^maSed also the beginning and major milestones of the 
child's speech development, and whether the concor^nc “ 
tween speech and motor development observed in western chiltoet 
were also found in children of these cultures . As far as we 
can judge from the analysis of the material, the a^wer i 
clearly yes. The first words appear at 
walkiS to acconplished, and by toe t^ a 
iun® down from a chair (or its equivalent), tiptoe, or w^ 
teckward three yards, he is reported by the informants to oe 
conmamicating fluently, even though certain 
childlike usages seem always to persist ® ' 

Anthropologists have pointed out that toe label pr^^tow 
language" is misleading when applied to any natural li^ 
language. The developmental studies here support the view ttot 
no natural language is inherently more c<m 5 >lioated or 
to learn by a growing child than any other language. There 
seems to be no relation between progress in language ^quisi- 
tion and culturally determined aspects of language il9o7> PP- 

138-9). 

It is our hope that users of this Field Manual wiU gatoer fur- 
ther evidence in regard to toe provocative thesis developed by 
Lexmeberg. 
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1.2, LINdUISTIO DEVELOPMENT* PHONOLOGY 



1.2.1. Definitloas 

It is comaon usage in modern American research to refer to ^ee 
stages of development of infant sounds. Cooing refers to a 
type of sound which is frequent in the first half year. 
gSIhed from crying, from fussing, and from organic soun^ 
ing. For definitions of the other categories, see Lemeberg, 

^ Nichols ( 1965 ). Cooing sounds are 

tal sounds are heard at this stage, they most often are hack 

or continuants, such as nasals. Cooing has a slow 

gives the impression of leisurely, pleasurable sound. 

evidence s^ests that by three months of age ^ 

in frequency by social reinforcement. At any event it steadily in 

creases, while crying decreases, in observational studies. 

Babbling tends to replace cooing, sometimes as ear^ as three 
months, butmore usually after six months. 

izing which gives the impression of syllabic repetition. There are 
repetitions of brief sounds, rather than long gradually 
and there is closure of the vocal apparat^, 

of the articulators, such as tongue and lips, vmile the ^^bb^ my 
sound to a casual listener a lot like adult syllables, e.g. 
or [bababa], an observer may be surprised to see different articulation 
from adults, e.g. a tongue protruding between the lips. 

Speech begins when there is a consistent meaning the child's 
utterances other than a broad affective category, thou^ the phonetic 
variation for a morpheme may be wide at fijrst . 
child's caretakers is probably the best clue that the cluld has 
speech. There is sometimes a relatively silent period between 
babbling and the onset of speech, and the child with speech may have 
sin^ler and less frequent utterances than he did when babbling. 

Once speech appears, there are sequences which cannot be glossed, 
which one can gibberish or nonsei^g . It is not known whet^r 

nonsense employs a wider reperto^e of sounds than meaningful speech, 
and therefore is more like babbling in form. 

1.2.2. Imitation 

Imitation data permit the writing of precise input-ou^ut r^es 
and -ttierefore may allow rapid collection of much more " 

mation on a child's system than would be obtained fr^ 
speech alone. The rule structure may be slightly different than the 
system for perception or production alone, of course. 

Children too young to instiruct to imitate frequently do so spon- 
taneously, or can be teained to do so. Training consists of rewarding 



Section 1.2 was written by Susan M. Ervin-Tripp. 
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any spontaneous instances which seem close to imitation, and grad uall y 
"shaping" better imitation until the child responds imitatively with 
fair frequency. As in other procedures, one may note certain times of 
day or special circumstances when the child seems more ready to imi- 
tate, Wait until the child is freely imitating live voices before 
setting up equipment for imitation of recorded stimuli. One must thus 
be prepared to bring in the imitation procedure, or to end it, accord- 
ing to the child's oscillating whims, 

• For children C-N, the tape recorder itself will be a distraction 
and will orient the child away from the voice and toward the machinery. 
Give the child experience in listening to a preparation tape first. 

This includes music, odd sounds, and voices speaking nonsense. When 
the novedly wears off*, the child may be ready to attend to tapes de- 
signed to test his imitations. 

As a practical matter, we have prepared a set of stimulus tapes. 
The use of the same tapes in all field sites will allow comparisons 
of results. We can include a wider range of material than would be 
possible if we were confined to oral stimuli provided by the field- 
workers and their^assistants. The stimulus tapes can be purchased 
from the authors. These tapes consist of a set of three-inch reels 
with contents as follows: 



Tape contents Child informants 





A-B 


C-D-E 


F-J 


K-N 


Preparation 




X 


X 


X 


Vowels and prosody 


X 


X 






Single consonants 


X 


X 


X 




Disyllabic patterns 




X 


X 




Clusters 




X 


X 


X 


Trisyllabic patterns 






X 


X 



The preparation tape is used to accustom the child to listening 
to the recorder rather than handling it. The prosody section con- 
tains intonation patterns and other suprasegmental variations. The 
vowel section contrasts high and low, front and back, rounded and un- 
rounded vowels. The consonant and cluster tapes provide examples of 
highly frequent initial consonants or clusters, and the multisyllabic 
patterns employ sinple components but combined in complex ways to 
test assimilation. 

Procedure 



Continue training and preparation until the child seems ready to 
respond. The stimulus tapes are run on a second tape recorder, if 
necessary on a small cartridge machine. The usual machine is employed 
for recording the child's responses, Xn order to conserve response 
tape, start and stop the response machine only when the child is 
producing by the criterion for his age, as indicated below. 



* Available from Dr, Dan I, Slobin, Department of Psychology, 
university of California, Berkeley 94720. 
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What is a response? ^ vo^llzatiaa Is a 

response. C-H, pL^ S^P distracting people 

resvat of orientation ^ sessira. Use the preparation tape till 

and objects away in any testing ^ investigate visually and 

he is bored with the mchine m m o^ert to teve«^ 
taut about. The child's caret^ can teU you^r^ ^ 

about something elje, “®h ?S^sinilMity to the input to oon- 
^nr^rthe'SIu is"S^ening!lhen the responses are acceptable. 

Saaiplinfe 

There are several instances ^ ^^^tSlfrM^c^rte e^S 
checkUst at hM d, ^ ^spends several times to a pattern, 

stimulus pattern. If «-i 4 +-(rtn^ will allow some assessment of 

to much the better. ^ tee^art, the chil- 

^ stability of his te aSTco «<»» 

dren are given between ^="c «“^J°^^^*®sinte^o tean^ption is 
dren must oily ^ the recording. Dur^ the 

;rooS: ^ep?^ ^teHotes to help distinguish pairs teat 
sound alike on tape like p*k. 

1.2.^. Babbling 

differMtiated M so^^Srent work in spectrographic an^is 

never been tested, ttougs^ mUeux is being carried out. In 
of 'babbling tapes from differe „eeds sanroles of speech addressed 
order to test this hypflxesis, Me The speech 

to tee infants, as well as ■iudainR the differences in input 

^ey hear cc^blistes a bMe^ ^feoS^^d te Se studies of baby 
to tee children. Such date will be couec^a^ analysis, care must 
talk (1.5.3). Since it will te ?Ser micr<?phone 

he taken to avoid echoes Md excuse it is used for listening 

on the neck of the caretaker, on tee excuse it is us 

to tee child, might give best results. 

Babbling sasples should be collected i“ 

Bize the varie^ f in terS minute samples. Probably 

about thirty minutes of \ vocalizing and be free of vocal 

less thM ha^ “ l^d ^Sround MisM where possible, even 

Stimulation by others . Avoid ^ck^ setting, unless vocalizing 

by bringing the Vnere vill be three such taptt ^ of children 

seems to be reduced then, _ recording of the babbling 

A and B at 5 f st^tch^^ be used, with 

r -r^luTctS^a^t^ Sr talerre^re 

rS^s^^fte be used for laboratory 

analysis at home. 
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1,2 «4« Speech Samples 

The speech saisples collected for the study of vocabulary to chil- 
dren C and D (1.3.1) and syntax to E and F 

quality as to allovf later phonological analysis . For chis to w tne 
case, two criteria are necessary, good quality acoustically and suf- 
ficient range of sampling. 

It is of particular importance for these tapes to be of good 
acoustic quality since it will be more important to hear phonological 
details than in the tapes of the oldest children. For purposes of 
the phonological analysis, the naturalness of the recording siti»tipn 
is less inroortant for a young child t h a n the lack of noise in the 
background, and the lack of metallic or other polished surfaces nearby 
for the reflection of the high pitched voice of the child. If pos- 
sible, keep the microphone near the child but out of his hands. 

Speak softly yourself so that the recording level can be kept higjh. 

Ideally, in a phonological stui^ one would keep an ongoing 
analysis to make sure the data are sufficient at a partici^ point 
in development. !Ehis is not possible in this study, so that instead 
one should for maximum variety in the tape. Try to tape in situa- 
tions where the child is most fluent, and when he talks about enou^ 
different things to get a varied phonological sample. Ideally 
would also get some repetitions, separated enough so that some of the 
range of free variation for particular morphemes could be sampled. 

Transcribing is facilitated in several ways. Try to keep a 
record, if you can, of the child’s speech at the early stages in 
writing. Some consonant sounds are hard to discri mina te from tapes, 
and such a written notation could aid. Also, it will help you notice 
when the child spoke inaudibly so that if the item is Important you 
can elicit it again. It would help greatly if the child s c^etaker 
made a running translation of the child’s utterances iuwediately after 
they occur. This is not too difficult at the early stages. You can 
hear later on the tape which are e;}(pansions and which accurate 
repetitions. Also the caretaker’s version will reveal the overt norm 
for the phonemes, as the child is given them as a mod^l. Notes on 
the ongoing activity are necessary, since one always underestimates 
the dependence on situational environment of young children s speech. 
If the child’s caretaker is not available to help transcribe the 
tapes, at least the comments on the tape will he a partial substitute. 

V7e have found several mechanical aids to transcription that you 
may use once back from the field, for ambiguous passages. One is 
slowing down the tape to half speed. Another is creating a tap© 
loop for ambiguous passages • Systematic testing of alternative inter- 
pretations is always necessary, since there is a strong tendency to 
assimilate what is heard to the norms of the hearer. 

(Additional advice on transcription is given in Appendix 2.) 
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1.5. LINGUISTIC DEVELOPMENT: VOCABULARY 



A large-scale study of vocabulary development is beyond the scope 
of the field project envisioned here. Limited study of vocabulary, 
however, can contribute to several questions of psycholinguistic 
theory. In the phonology section, above, reference has been made to 
vocabulary study in the process of revealing a child's phonemic 
system and his substitution rules. 

1.3.1. Initial Vocabulary 

A cross-cultural comparison of the initial vocabularies of chil- 
dren may be revealing in regard to questions of language functions 
anr^ contcscts of language acquisition. Accordingly, we hav^' designated 
. children C and D as subjects for the study of initial vocabulary. 

These should be children early in the one-word stage, having a small 
vocabulary (4-4o words, as estimated by mother) at the beginning of 
the study. C is a boy and D a girl, and each should be visited at 
least twice, as indicated in Table 3. The researcher's task will be 
to attei^t to elicit as much of the child's vocabulary as possible. 
(See suggestions in Section la2.4, above.) Initially, sc»ae time will 
have to be spent with the child and its mother— listening carefully, 
asking the mother what the child is saying and what worda it knows, 
and so on. This task is scheduled for the sixth research month, as 
it will pose the researcher with especially difficult problems of 
speech perception euid elicitation. 

We can only provide general research advice in regard to elicit- 
ing Initial vocabularies. The task would be greatly facilitated if 
the researcher could find a child able to respond to requests for 
names (e.g. a child who will name an object pointed to by an adult, 
respond to a question such as "What's this ? and so on). It may be 
easy to train some . children to perform in such fashicwx. The c h ild 
should then explore his familiar world with the researcher, with en- 
couragement to objects. The aim of this exploration will be to 
reveal (l) the extent and range of vocabifLary, (2) the semantic do- 
mim named by the child, (3) the "innominate" zones, (4) the nature 
of generalizations of meaning, and (5) the extent of homonymity. 

At the saske time, the researcher should be alert to the means in 
which adults name objects for children (cf. Brown, 1953; and 3. 4.3.3)* 
If the mother is cooperative, it would be informative to present her 
with objects and ask her to name them for the child. Note if this is 
something which is habitually done, the sort of name offered by the 
mobher (e.g. diminutive, class name, proper name, etc.), the xaother's 
concern for securing the attention of the child and ensuring the re- 
tention of the word, and so on. Note also if requests for names are 
made by the child, and, if so, how they are responded to by adults. 



Section 1.3 was written by Dan I. Slobin and Susan M. Ervin-Tripp. 
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X) Try to get to S“"oS® 

much noise themselves nny Interfere with the recoraing. 

2) Identify which words you hew c^s,*Sit 

^ sfr. 5su*f™“.sx iSy’s^urLT-.: ,, 

^Ky noting regutoities of occj^^e. 

tion of sound ‘child was looking 

tion ol’ vhat you hear. Also ^o get the word also by 

at, pointing to, v„t msOce a separate notation 

re|>eating it and getting an imitation, but mane a separ 

when you have done this. 

3) Test the semantic r^ q^tioS 

will eUcit the same word? Some (toldren wi^ r an older 

such as "What’s -mis?" if done to the ^^elrt 

sihltog or the mother do thi^ “ septic range will depend 

ifZ r^nSnX k=?wer and other objects all W 

work. 

k) set up a range of pictures ^"the 

child wiU ccmiprehend jg i° V»i y to respond’ to when ad- 

X." Ask the mother what ^^e toead of naming. Hote that 

Tou'^c:^ tosf ?orSto<^rSo:? toe Atomic system now hy varying toe 
word and seeing if it is still understood. 

5) In analyzing the phonemic system, *^,“X“^e?toto”‘ 

o!cw ^th^er^h ^^ts o^? What fe;tures are constant? 

BM-ke+'t+ii+iftn rules, get toe child to imitate you 

6) To determine si*stitution r^es, ^ svstematically, 

a clue as to toe unstable features of his system. 



lories 




1 . 3 . 2 . 

uttenrto C wlulsitirof 

fSto^ite^ ^^s^ XorierS'' 

finding of Gvozdev ( 1949 ) that, in a Rtosito ^ 

first use of the word mnogo [much, many] appearea at 
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as "the singu3jaip -plural dls’binctlon in noun norkings^ and that the 
words seychas [ri^t away] and shoro [soon] entered at the sane 
time as the future tense. The researcher would do welly therefore > 
to watch for the appearance of words referring to such categories as 
time, number, conditionality, causality, and the like, if the lan- 
guage also marks such categories by granoatical means. 
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1.4, LINGUISTIC DiSVELOPMENT* GRAMMAR 
Collection of Basic Corpora 



The most extensive recorded speech corpora to be collected In 
the study axe those produced by children B and F . Great care should 
be exercised in selecting these children, as they will provide the 
ba.sic data for as full a description of graainatical development in 
the given language as possible. The research aim is to malte these 
data rou^ly canparable to those gathered by Roger Brown, Ursula 
Bellugi, and Colin Fraser in the united States (Bellugi, 1964, I965, 
1987; Brown & Bellugi, 1964; Klima & Bellugi, 1966 )^ and by David 
McNeil in Japan (McNeill, 1966a; McNeill » McNeill, I966). The rich 
granmatical analyses resulting from those studies are based on record- 
ing of spontaneous speech, in home settings, chiefly between mother 
and child. As far as possible, we wish to replicate that situation 
in our field studies. 



Children E and F are to be picked to correspond to the first and 
fourth stages in the study of Brown et al. Brown’s longitudinal study 
covered several years in the life of each child; since our fieldworkers 
will probably be in the field for only one year, the best we can do is 
to select children at different stages of development, and hope to put 
together some sort of continuous picture— however hazardous— by juxta- 
posing the records of severed, children. Because of the very large 
amount of time required to transcribe spontaneous speech data, we 
recommend that the sample be limited to two children. Brown’s defini- 
tion of stages is based on mean utterance length and upper bound 
(longest utterance)— in morphemes. His sample includes three chil- 
dren, for whom the first and fourth stages— the stages we wish to 
pick for children E and P, respectively— are defined as follows; 

Number of Morphemes 

Mean Utterance upper Bound 
Length 

First Stage I.75 5,0 

Fourth Stage 3,50 11.0 

Brown’s sample at eaOh stage consists of about 700 utter- 
ances, on the basis of which he is able to write systematic and 
thorough grammars for each of three children at five sta^s of de- 
velopment. According to Ursula Bellugi (pers, coram,, 1966): 

The grammars include information on the appearance of 
grammatical markers and constructions like the following; 
lexical items, count nouns, mass nouns, proper nouns. 



o 



Section 1.4 was written by Dan I. Slobin. 
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•persooal pronouns, inpersonal pronouns, articles, adjectives, 
Wtifiers, process and status verbs, separable verbs, loca- 
tive limiting adverbs, prepositions, negative “wwds, 
terrogative words, imperative words, rejoinders, interjection, 
noluapbrases 5 noun nmrkierB, pluraJl and possessive , case marking 

agree^ntt tranaltivity, 

Tjhrases. vert aodifications, progressive, past, indicative, 
cosmleients, interrogative constructions, auxiliary elements, 

^lase structure rules and transfomations, etc. 

It is our aim to coUect saaples of at least 700 
children E and F, following the sdiedule presented 3- 

data will he intensively analyzed upon return from the field, hu 
^ould he transcrihed in the field.) To he ^imally 
Brown's ohildren, these children should (1) have a high rate of 
s^! f)if llrgely intelligible, and (3) hart a high rate of verbal 
interchange with mother or mother substitute. Brown and his 
workersfound it necessary to visit a large number of. 
to select three children fitting these criteria. Althoi^ we cannot, 
a sL^of two, either control for or study s^ ®^ « 

Istt leS advisable that children B and F be of the same sex, m we 
wish to treat their records as at least ▼“euely continuous. (It te 
therefore desirable, of course, ttet they and their hone settings 
similar in other respects as well). 

m addition to seeking chiltoen who meet Brown's three «ain off " 
teria, the investigator must also find children rou^ly correspo^ng 
to Brown's stages of linguistic development. Mean utteiwce le^th 
and Tipper bound (in morphemes) should be determined . 

chil^ on the basis of a sample of 100 
hand or tape-recorded, as circumst^ces ^ow). 

Brown's rules (pers. comm.) for calculating me^ 

They will, of course, have to be modified on the basis of Jie lan- 
guage under investigation. 

1. Omit unclear and partial utterances. 

2- Include all exact utterance repetitions. Stuttering is 
narked as repeated efforts at a single word; count the 
word once in the most complete form produced. In the 
few cases ^ere a word is produced for emphasis or the 
like (e.g., no, no, no ) count each occurrence. 

3, Do not count such fillers as mm or but do count no, 
yeah, and hi. 

4. All compound words (two or more free morphemes), proper 
names, ^d ritualized rediq?lications count as single words. 
Examcoles! telephone. Rackety-boom, choo-choo, g ^ uack-qua^ , 
ni^-ni^t, -Do^ttoolc, s ee-saw . Justification is that no 
evldence^ t the coiStitueDT morphemes function as such for 
these children. 
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5. Count as one morpheme all irregul^ <1 

Exasmles: got. did, went, saw, etc. Justification is 

Si^no evidence“^t the child relates these to present 
•forms . 



6. Count as one morpheme all dimlnutiwes (doggie, mcnBde ,etc.) 
because these children at least do not seem to use 
suffix productively. Diminutives are the standard forms 
used by the child. 



7. 



Count as separate morphemes all auxiliaries. For example, 
is, have, vill , can, must, vould . Also all catenativess 

®^®se latter counted as single ^r- 
phemes rather than as going to or want to because evidence 
is that they function so for the children. Count as sep- 
arate morphemes all inflections. For exaaple: possessiw 

{s), plural {s}, 3rd person singular (s), regular past ID}, 

progressive {i^). 



The investigator cannot, of course, Mt ^ 

and Stage 4 exactly on the mark. Brown hlMelf 

spread in his data, where the figures are based on about 700 utterances 
per child. 



Stage 


Child 


Mean Utterance 
Length 


Upper Bound 


1 


Adam 


2.06 


4.0 


1 


Bve 


1.68 


4.25 


1 


Sarah 


1.73 


4.0 


4 


Adam 


3.55 


12.0 


4 


Eve 


3.70 


Ic .>0 


4 


Sarah 


3.62 


10.0 
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Note that no mention has been mode here of cteonological 
The goal of the investigator should he to find 

tive children at these stages of develcpment. ^ 

(Child E, of course, will he younger than F.) B should he , 

the third month in the field; F hy the fourth. 

be visited more frequently than F, ^ the rate of 

probably he more rapid at earlier stages. As shewn ^ Tahl^ ,5/ 

to he visited six times, at intervals of about a month-and-a-ha^, 

wSne ^islo three ti^s, at 

each. For each visit, recordings should he m^e on two ^o^cutiw 
days. Recordings should he made at the same of d^, 
child, thro’4^out the series. The aim should he to collect a^ Jeast 
700 utterances at each two-day visit. We recoomend two co^ecutive 
Lssions of 1.5 hours for each visit to B, and two consecutive ses- 
sions of 2 hours for each visit to F. 



These visits should consist of fr^Q interaction hetvreen ^ild 
and mother (or mother-substitute), with minimal intervention hy the 
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Investigator and his assistant. The assistant should stake on-the-spot 
notes about utterances which may be difficult to transcribe later , 
while the investigator should stake sufficient notation of actions and 
situations to loake it possible to retrieve the settings and meanings 
of utterances idien staking the transcription. The tapes should be 
transcribed as soon as possible, with the aid of the native assistant, 
and, if necessary, of the siother. (Appendix 2 contains advice on 
transcription problems and format.) It would be wise for the investi- 
gator and Ms assistant to get to know the cMld first, and perhaps 
to ask the mother to ixiterpret the cMld's speech before each taping 
session begins. Time of day and activities should be selected with 
ease of recording in mind— e.g., circumscribed movement, alertness 
of cMld fand mother, possibility of normal interaction, etc. 

The investigator should also administer to children £ and F, at 
each visit, the standard imitation, connsnrehension, and eliciting pro- 
cedures (iescribed in Sections 1.4.2, 1.4. 3> and 1.4.4 below. Work 
with cMldren £ and F should also be approached in the light of 
theoretl< 2 al and practical issues raised in 3.2 cmd in Appendix 1. 

Frequent reference should be made to Table 2, in order to ensure that 
all necessary data are gathered on these two central children (motor 
development, interaction networks, parentd speech and attitudes, etc.). 
It may also be useful to occasionally give the mother definite tasks 
to communicate to the cMld in order to elicit speech from her (e.g. 
teach words, give orders, teach a game, play a game, read a story, etc.). 
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1.4.2. Elicited Sentence Imitation 



The standardized procedures described in this section, and the 
next two sections ( 1 . 4.3 and 1 . 4 . 4 ), will be administered to children 
G-N at tvro-month intervals, as shown in Table 3> and also to children 
E and F. At the beginning of testing, children G-N, as shcmt in 
Table 2, range in age from 2j0 to 4;2, with one boy and one girl 
picked at age intervals of eight months. That is, testing will begin 
with two children each of ages 2;0, 2;8, 3>^> and 4;2. The children 
should be articulate and cooperative. The ind.tation, comprehension, 
and eliciting procedures can probably all be administered in a single 
session. The major task in regard to imitation will be to construct 
and administer a standard set of about 50 sentences which the children 
will be asked to imitate at each session, as described below. 

Construction of Model Sentences 

The model sentences should be carefully designed to reflect the 
range of sentence types typical to child speech. They should vary in 
regard to grammatical form, intonation and stress patterns, and length 
(ranging from two to about eigh''^ mOTphemes). The major sentence tj^pes 
and syntactic processes of the language should be included; affirma- 
tive, negative, inperative, yes/no question, *'wh" questions, negative 
questions, sentence conjunctions, embeddings, etc. The sentences should 
also sajiple major grammatical categories, such as tense, mood, aspect, 
etc. 



Some sentences should successively increase in length, in order 
to determine the nature of omissions in imitation (e.g. He sees the 
ball; He can see the ball; He sees the red ball; He can see the 
red ball; He can see the big red ball • • •)• It is especia ll y valu- 
able to ask the child to imitate sentences which seem to exceed his 
productive capacity, allowing for revealing alterations imposed on the 
model sentence by the child* s own system of granmatical rules. For 
example, Bellugi found the following informative imitation in a child 
whose speech was in a stage of multiple negation (pers. comm.) 

Adult: "Adam, say what I say: *The boy can*t have any supper 

and the girl can't either.*" 

Adam: "The boy can*t have no supper and the girl can't have 

none neither." 

The model sentences should also allow the child to impose no3™i- 
izations in his repetitions. For example, Slobin and Welsh (l9o?) 
found that a two-year-old girl tended to ignore repeated words in 
model sentences, as in: 

Adult; "Mark fell fell off the horse." 

"Mark fell cff a horse." 



Child: 
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Adult: "I can can can eat,” 

Child: "I can eat." 

Similarly, contracted forms, at a given stage, may be repeated as un- 
contracted (e.g. he *11 as he win ), or uncontracted as contracted 
(e.g. will not as won’t ). Such findings should be tested cross- 
linguistically . 

Another phenomenon worthy of cross -linguistic validation is the 
finding of Slobin and WeJxh that conjoined sentences are frequently 
inverted in immediate imitation. For example: 

Adult: "Mommy ate the candy and Mommy ate the ice cream." 

Child: "Mommy eat the ice cream and Mommy eat a candy." 

In constructing the model sentences, thf; researcher should be 
careful to avoid phonological ambiguity (e.g. given a model sientence, 
"That truck is big," it would be difficult to tell if the child imi- 
tated the first word as that or the ). 

In designing model sentences, and evaluating the results of the 
imitation tests, the findings of previous investigators should be 
borne in mind. Attempts should be made to produce data relevant to 
the findirgs and speculations of American psycholinguists, as exem- 
plified in the passages quoted below: 

With increasing age, children produce more imitations 
that are morphemicaJLly identical with the original. With 
increasing age, the imitative utterances produced include 
larger number of morphemes— approaching the numbers in the 
model sentences. The morphemes produced are invariably in 
their original order. Omissions do not appear to be random 
or idiosyncratic. On the contrary, it looks as if, across 
children and across sentences, there is a consistent ten- 
dency to retain one kind of morpheme and drop another kind. 

The two sorts of morphemes contrast on several correlated 
dimensions. The morphemes most likely to be retained are: 
morphemes that occur in final position in the sentence; 
morphemes that are reference -makin g forms; morphemes that 
belong mainly to the large and expandable noun, verb, and 
adjective parts -of -speech; moi^hemes that are relatively 
unpredictable from the context; and morphemes that receive 
the heavier stresses in ordinary English pronunciation. 

The morphemes least likely to be retained are: morphemes 

that occur in intemediate positions in the sentence; 
morphemes that are not reference -making forms; morphemes 
that belong to such small-sized gramoatical categories as 
the articles, modal auxiliaries, and inflections; morphemes 
that are relatively predictable from context and so carry 
little information; and morihemes that receive the weaker 
stresses in ordinary English pronunciation (Brown & Fraser, 

1964, pp. 75-6). 
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This very preliininsiry analysis [ of 1000 elicited unitationa 
frcoi one child] has convinced us that sent€;nce recognxtion 
and iioitation are filtered throu^ the individual *s productive 
linguistic system. More specifically, we believe that we can 
tentatively offer the foUcwing generalizations; 

Echo [the child's pseudonym] can spontaneously utter 
sentences which she cannot imitate. On ■'the other hand, she 
can give recoded imitations of model sentences which exceed 
her productive capacities. 

En^hasis can lead her to repeat wor^is she would normally 
omit frm imitation, but she generally ignores repeated words 
in imitating model sentences. 

If she cGiDprehends a sentence, she need not repeat it in 
the order given. Reordering can also take place as a result 
of ing?osing SVO I subject-verb-object] constructions i;pon model 
sentences . 

The process of sentence recognition includes retrieval 
of both form and content. Syntactic structures take up 
space in memory, and frequently content will be sacrificed 
to the retention of form in inmediate, rote imitation. On 
the other hand, if content has been retrieved 'and stored, it 
may be encoded in the child's own syntax in repetition. 

A fine-grained analysis of repeated imitations of system- 
atically varied model sentences can reveal aspects of the 
child's theory of syntax, including transformational rules and 
the syntactic and semantic markers borne by lexical items 
(Slobin & Welsh, 1967 , p. 17)* 

* * * 

It is clear that A and B structures were different for our 
subjects: the A structures were relatively easy for them to 

repeat, the B structures were quite difficult. ... We dif- 
ferentiate between A and B surface structures in terms of a 
property I will caBg)ression . Compression refers to the 

way semantic information occurs in a sentence. When sentences 
have low compression, semantic information is distributed 
fairly evenly throu^out the sentence; when sentences have 
high compression, semantic info3ra»ation is bunched together, 
or compressed, at the nounphrase or verbphrase level. In 
terms of tree structure, highly compressed sentences have 
NP or VP nodes dominating several information-carrying 
elements. In sentences with low coopression, UP or VP nodes 
dominate relatively few information-carrying elements. 

The A structures, which the child3?en found easy to re- 
peat, have relatively low compression; B structures, which 
were more difficult, have relatively high compression (Smith, 
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1966, pp. XL, 13-14). [Smith's model sentences can be found 
in Appendix 1.1. 5*1 



* * * 



One may state that \7ithin the bounds of a two— to nine- 
word sentence, the length of the sentence is not critical in 
determining the success of repetition even for children as 
young as 3 yeas-s. The differences in the ability of children 
to repeat the various sentences seems to be dependent on the 
particular rules used to generate these sentences rather than 
sentence length. ... The most frequent types of deviation 
from complete repetition found were modification of trans- 
formations and correction of restricted forms [i.e. forms 
restricted to child grammar] . The modifications always took 
the form of using a set of rules which come earlier in the 
grammar than those used in the sentence. . . . When given the 
memory aid of immediate recall of ... sentences, a significant 
number of the children reproduced transformations which they do 
not use in their own sentences (Menyuk, 1963^, PP- ^36-7)- 
[Menyuk's model sentences can be found in Appendices 1.1.2 and 



Before attempting to design model sentences in the field lan- 
guage, the investigator should carefu l ly examine Appendix 1.1, which 
contains lists of model sentences from a number of American studies 
of elicited sentence imitation. 

Administration and Transcription of Imitation Test 

The sentences should be presented by a native speaker, in normal 
speaking intonation, and both the model sentence and the diild's imi- 
tation should be recorded. It should be fairly simple to train chil- 
dren to imitate. For American children, the instruction, “Say what I 
say,“ is generally sufficient, althouj^ brief preliminary training is 
necessary. Menyuk used the following instructions: 

The E [Experimenter] said, "I*m going to say some 
sentences for you. I want you to say just what I say. If^^ 

I say 'The sun is shining* I want you to say . 

If the correct response was obtained the E proceeded. If 
not, the E stated, “No, you say just what""! say. If I say 

'The sun is shining' you say Wo more 

than these two examples of what was required was needed by 
any of the ^ [children 6iged 2^10 - 6;l] (I9^3l3> P- ^31)- 

If a child fails to repeat a sentence, he should be given a sec- 
ond chance, with a second presentation of the model sentence. If he 
seems to fail to respond because of distraction, the examiner should 
return to the sentence later in the series. Special note should be 
made of sentences a child is reluctant to imitate, or refuses to 
imitate. 
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Before beginning each recorded session, tte 
verbally note on the tape the name of the child, the date, the t^ 
dav and the experimental setting (location, other ^op e P ^ i _ 
etc!). This information should also appear on ^e 
uallc fThP +A-06S should be transcribed soon after the session, with 
®%Kti5^^^ner. Ihe transcriptions 
the children* s utterances, as the model sentences will ^ 

The model sentences should be numbered, and the traMcrip ehiM's 

™di^te the number of the model sentence corresponding to the child 

utterance • 

Tn analvzim? the data of the imitation test one should note: 
fl) omissions and changes introduced by children of different ages, 

2 ^ Sil^of a given age imitati^ a 

correotlv, (3) changes with age in a given child s imitation « tne 
same seSenM, (4) degree of preservation of pitch, stress, and or 

of elements. 

The data should be examined before the next sessicm with a given 

child, to allow the experimenter to fol^ ^ ®^?or^^Mtition 
with the admind-stration of additional model sentences for repetition 

between standard sessions. 
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1,4.3* Speech Coinprehension 



When worldng with children E-N, the investigator will want to dis- 
cover the range of linguistic structures which they can comprehend, as 
well as imitate or produce • Ideally , all three aspects of linguistic 
•performance— imitation, production, and comprehension— should he ex- 
amined for each linguistic structure studied. Developmental psycho- 
linguistics, however, has had little success in de'vlsing adequate 
iBBasures of the comprehension of linguistic structures, except for 
■those graxomatical distinctions most readily picturahle (singular- 
plural, suh^ject-ohject of action, etc.). 

An important, unsystematic cue to a child’s linguistic compre- 
hension comes from an examination of his answers to questions. This 
means of discovering comprehension •vrill he most valuable for children 
E and P, for whom the investigator will have many hours of recorded 
mother-child dialog. Comprehension can also he tested in experimental 
children G-N throu^ carefully constructed questions, especially if 
applied to stories which have Just been told, to pictures, or to other 
recent or ongoing events. 

More systematic techniques can he developed with the use of 
standardized pictures. One technique, developed by Fraser, Bellugi, 
and Brown (1963), involves pairs of pictures illustrati^ a mintol 
grammatical contrast, such as singular-plural, and the instruction 
to point to the picture corresponding to a given utterance (e.g. 

"the Idtten plays" vs. "The Mttens play," presented in conjunction 
with appropriate pictures). The pictures used by Fraser et al. are 
des cribed in Appendix 1.2.1. 

Our pilot studies have raised certain problems, however, in re- 
gard to the use of pairs of pictures. It is often difficult to get 
children to point clearly to one of the pictures, and, even if the 
child does point, it is difficult to determine if he is guessing. 

Osser (pers.ccom. ) has developed a modification of this format, using 
•fchree pictures; "To test for comprehension of a si?ecific structure 
the child is presented with a set of three pictures, two of them cor- 
responding to the pair of test sentences, the third picture being a 
’neutral* picture w^.th the same visual elements as the other two 
pictures, but with a different arrangement." For exaajple, to test 
for comprehension of subject-object relations in the passive, Osser 
uses the following pictures: 

a girl pulling a boy in a wagon 
a boy pulling a girl in a wagon 
a boy and a girl pulling an empty wagon 

The is then presented vrith either the sentence, "The boy is 

pulled by the girl," or, "The girl is pulled by the boy," and must 
indicate the appropriate one of the three pictures. 
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This technique, as the picture -pair technique, requires that all 
of the pictures in a given presentatiai contain same ela^nts 
(oog. boy, girl, wagon). Bie e 3 q>eriiiienter should first offer the 

child both sentences, and then ask for the picture corresponding ’to one 
of them. For example, “Here are sane pictures. One of them is caUed, 
•The boy is pulled by the girl* ; the other I or another] one is called, 
•The girl is pulled by the boy.* Now show me; *The girl is pulled by 

the boy.*" 



In order tc avoid the ambiguity of an uncertain pointing response 
in a young child, it mij^t be best to mount each picture separately, 
and ask the child to hand the correct picture to the e 3 q>erimenter. 

(The pictures, of course, should be sturdily mounted and covered with 
cellophane or the like to protect them from sticky fingers and other 
hazards.) Fraser et al. offer the following useful methodological ad- 
vice for research of this kind: 



The pictures belonging to a contrasting pair were mounted 
side by side in such a way that there was no consistent 
relationship on any problem between the order in which a 
verbal contrast was given and the positions (left or rig^t) 
of the pictures. 

We wanted to be certain that consistently correct re- 
sponses should be possible only for Ss [subjects] having 
control of the graranatical contrasts presented. A S ought 
not to be able to infer correct responses from the positions 
of the pictui*es, the order of the problems, the order in 
which he was asked to respond to the parts of the contrast, 
or from any interrelationship among these variables. ... 
To make sure of these things we used counterbalanced and 
randomized orders. . . . 

t 

Before performing any of the three tasks , the S was 
shown a colored picture-book and encouraged to talk about 
the pictures. This helped the child to overcome any re- 
luctance to talk and provided a small sanqale of the child.* s 
spontaneous speech. 

. . . After performing both halves of an item, S, whether 
or not he had answered correctly, was encouraged by E 
[experimenter] with some such remark as "That*s ^^e way. 
Nonverbal rewards were not used (1963? PP- 128-9)* 



The pictures, of course, will have to be designed to illustrate 
relevant grammatical devices of the language in question. In Russian, 
for exaB^le, a single i>air or triad of pictures depicting subject- 
verb -object relations would not be sufficient; rather, a number of 
such picture sets would have to be drawn in order to present animate 
and inanimate objects in the masculine gender, and also objects in 
the feminine and neuter genders, because the object in Russian 
sentences receives a variety of inflectional markers as a function 
of animation anti gender. 
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The experiment of Fraser et al. demonstrates that, In spite of the 
problems involved with the technique of pointing to one of a pair of 
pictures, such a comprehension test can yield unexpectedly rich data. 
For example, they found that American three -year -olds treated passive 
sentences on the basis of standard English word order, treating the 
first noun as subject and the last as object, thus revealing an im- 
portant aspect of the English-speaJting child's processing of sentences. 
They conclude: 

In active-voice sentences, subject and object appear in 
that order, whereas in passive -voice sentences the order is 
object and subject. Suppose the 3-year-old processes each 
passive-voice sentence as though it were in the active voice. 

"The girl is pushed by the boy" is not computed as: Object- 
Verb in the passive — Subject, but rather as; Subject— Verb in 
the active with odd appurtenances — Object. The odd appurtenances 
are - ad, and which S may take to be signs of some uncommon 
tense like "will have pushed." Processing the sentence in this 
way would enable S to maintain the generality of the usual rule 
of English word order in which the subject precedes the object. 

With the SubJect/ObJect contrast in the passive voice we 
turned up a revealing pattern of evidence by accident. If an 
investigator wanted to use the . . . procedures to test hypotheses 
about particular aspects of grammatical operation, he could 
easily design problems that would be revealing by Intention 

(1963, p. 133). 

A variety of instructions to manipulate objects can also be re- 
veal.ing of a child's capacities to comprehend speech. In construct- 
ing such situations, however, the investigator must be careful to 
ensure that the only cue to correct performance is linguistic. 

Parental reports of children's comprehension are almost invariably 
based on understanding of entire utterances in situations with a good 
deal of non-linguistlc support. For example, if a child performs 
correctly when told to "put the glass on the table" and "put the milk 
in the glass," there is no evidence of his comprehension of the dif- 
ference between the prepositions on and 1^. He may have responded in 
like fashion to the two sentences with the prepositions switched, or 
omitted. A controlled situation such as the following, however, can 
serve to test comprehension of the two prepositions alone: Present 

the child with two cups, one Inverted and one open, and Instruct him 
to put an object "in" or "on" the cup. Or present the same instruc- 
tions with only one cup present, inverted or right-side-up. The im- 
portant control in situations such blb these is that there is no cue 
to the child other than the preposition. (Additional examples of 
object-manipulation techniques for testing coo^rehension can be found 
in Appendix 1.2.2.) 

The problem facing all such techniques, however, is that only a 
limited number of grannatlcal distinctions can be realised in the form 
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of pictures or object manipulations. Comprehension of subtle matters 
such as CQoibiDations of tense^ mood^ and aspect^ or enibeddinci;^ and so 
forth, will have to be examined by the construction of ingenj.ous story 
comprehension and questlon-and-ansver techniques which probably go 
beyond the scope of the present project. 

Appendix 1.2 should be carefully studied to provide ideas for 
the construction of feasible comprehension tests in the field. 
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1«4.4. Elicitation of Si)eeGh 



In addition to recording spontaneous speech, the investigator 
will vant to attempt to elicit particular types of constructions. 
Appendix 1.3 contains many examples of eliciting procedures which have 
been used with English-speaking children; additional advice on elj, cita- 
tion can be found in Section 3*^*3 *5* Eliciting procedures can help to 
increase the richness of data yielded by recorded sessions with chil- 
dren B-N. The American literature contains a number of useful sug- 
gestions for eliciting specific granmatical constructions from little 
children. The following quotations from research studies should be of 
value to the investigator: 

. . . attempts to elicit negatives were made by putting 
clothes on the wrong doll or puzzle pieces in the wrong 
place. Doll clothing was used for eliciting possessives. 

To elicit an interrogative sentence, two dolls were "fed.” 
and the child was told to "ask Joe what he wants to eat." 

Plurals were produced for nonsense objects made of play-doh 
[ or wood] . If one of the dolls was left behind, "because 
he is sick," the child was asked to talk on the toy telephone 
to find out how "Joe" was, another device for eliciting 
questions. Telephone conversations with the child tested his 
reliance on verbal rather than gestural cues. • . . 

On the pronoun test, the child was questioned about 
pictures, the questions being designed to elicit sentences 
containing possessives and nominative pronouns vaxTing in 
number and gender. In the test of discourse agreement, 

(questions tested the class of responses, verb restrictions, 
comprehension of subject-object distinctions ("Who is he 
feeding?" vs. '•who is feeding him?") and "why" questions. 

There were two matched forms alternated each month, using the 
same pictures (Miller & Ervin, 1964, pp. 12-13). 

* * * 

To test for yes -no inversion, the child would be instructed 
to "ask the doll if he wants some food"; or for the morpho- 
phonemic patterns of irregular verbs we would say "Ask the 
doll what he saw yesterday" and the child's response would 
be either "Vliat did you saw yesterday?" or "What did you see 
yesterday?". Having the child imitate sentences or ]toases 
provides another check, since it has been found that children 
seldom imitate grammatical patterns that are not a part of 
their own language system. Still another technique is to 
present the child with a choice such as: "Is it a new red 

dress, or a red new dress?" The child almost always picks 
the last of two alternatives if he lacks the appropriate 
granmatical rules (Miller, 1964, p. ?)• 
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We hoped to get as much speech as possible in as little 
time as possible and to have examples of the full variety of 
sentence types the child could produce. There were those who 
warned that the child would be shy and speechless in our 
presence; this was not the case. Mothers told their children 
that visitors were coining and, in general, we were eagerly 
welcomed, shown a parade of toys and games, and talked to 
rather steadily. It became clear that the child eaqpected a 
guest to put in some time as a playmate, and so the recording 
was a two-man job with one of us taking data and the other 
prepared to play cowboy, horsie, blocks, coloring, trains, and 
the mule in "Kick the mule." I If this is a cross-cultural 
phenomenon, the investigator will have more than his hands 
full*.] . . . 

Much of the time the child was occupied with his normal 
routine of play, talking with his mother, washing, and eating. 

So long as these activities involved a reasonable amount of 
speech, we took no active part beyond delivering signals of 
attention and approval. When the operant level was very low, 
we sometimes tried to raise it. In the first days we did the 
sort of verbal prompting that is anyone's first notion of a 
technique for eliciting sjjeech from children. You ask what 
something is called and this brings out vocabulary items— which 
are not useful for a study of grairmar. Or you ask a "yes -no 
question such as: "Is that your horsie?" to which the answer 

is either "yes" or "no." We eventually learned that it is 
easier to "inspire" speech by doing something interesting than 
to elicit it with questions* If the adult "playmate" starts 
a game that is simple, repetitious, and destructive, the child 
will usually join him and start talking. A universal favorite 
is to build (painstakingly) an unsteady tower of blocks and 
register chagrin when the child sends it crashing down. A 
simple game involving implicit rules— such as the green blocks 
belong to me and the red ones to you— creates a situation in 
which negative sentences can be elicited. If the adult play- 
mate breaks the established rule and moves one of the child s 
blocks, he is usually told that he is not to do that (Brown & 
Fraser, 1964, pp# 51~2). 

m addition to these general suggestions. Appendix 1.3 con- 
tains eaplicit testa, designed by Ursula Bellugl, for the elicitation 
of negation (App* l*3*l)» interrogation (App* 1.3«2), reflexivization 
(App. 1.3.3), tag questions (App. 1.3*4), and transformations (App. 
1 . 3 . 5 ). Many of these techniques have clear cross -linguistic applica- 
bility. 



Another valuable eliciting technique is to introduce new 
words and see how they are dealt with by the child* llie introduction 
of artificial words into a child's vocabulary, of course, is but a 
siiecial case of what happens every day. When new words are used in a 
form other than that in which they were introduced, the child's lin- 
guistic competence is often clearly revealed. For example, when a 
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child spontaneously says "two mouses" or "I hrealced the glass" it is 
clear that his speech is based on an underlying system of rules,, that 
he has unconsciously made inductive generalizations which go beyond 
the specific utterances he has heard. Overregularizations and analogic 
forms have long been noted in child speech. When carefully studied 
they can reveal much of the child's developing grasp of the morpho- 
logical devices of his language. 

It is difficult, however, for the investigator to sit back and 
wait for the child to make such errors in speaking. Jean Berko (1953) 
has made it possible to gather such data quickly and easily in in- 
genious test in which little children are presented with nonsense 
words and asked to supply plural forms, change verb tense, and so on. 

A similar technique has been developed in the USSR by Bogoyavlenskiy 
( 1957 ) • Kernan and Blount have adapted this technique for use with 
Spanish-speaking children in Mexico (1966), and Ervin-Tripp and Miller 
have elaborated the technique for use with very young children (Miller 
& Ervin, 1964). All of the materials of these investigators axe pre- 
sented in Appendix 1.3.6, and the general technique could easily be 
adapted to special problems of interest in a given field language • 
Berko describes her technique as follows: 

In order to test for the child's use of morphological 
rules of different types and under varying phonological con- 
ditions, a number of nonsense words were made up, follovring 
the rules for possible sound combinations in English. Pictures 
to represent the nonsense words were then drawn on cards. 

There were 27 picture cards, and the pictures, which were 
highly colored, depicted objects, cartoon-like anim als, and 
men performing vaiious actions. ... several actual words 
were also included. A text, omitting the desired form, was 
typed on each card. An exemiple of the card test for the 
regular plural allomorph in /~z/ can be seen [below] • 

. . . each child was . . . told that now he was going to 
look at some pictures. The experimenter would point to the 
picture and read the text. The child would supply the missing 
word, and the item he employed was noted :^onemically . 
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As 8L waxBi*upj "til© expcriiDftii'ter should bogln by preseirting faoilisx 
objects and using real words . This will acquaint the child with the 
procedure, and wiU also provide necessary data on the child's u^ of 
the morphological features in question when speaking normally# 
experience of Kernan and Blount in administering a Spanish form of the 
Berko test in Mexico is informative: 

In contrast to Berko, we experienced considerable dif- 
ficulty in eliciting answers from subjects . For this reason, 
it was decided to precede each series of questions "vdiich 
tested for a particular gramratical category with an example 
question which used a real noun or verb. For example, before 
he was tested on the formation of plurals, each child was 
shown a picture of first one cat, and then two, and was told, 

”Este es un mto, Ahora hay otro . Hay dqs de ellps . _ 

doT“ .^^This is a cat# Now there is another one. There 

Sre two of them. There are two . ) This is a departure ^ 

from Berko's procedure which was necessitated by the children s 
difficulty in understanding the task at hand. This may in part 
be es^lained by a difference in familiarity to testing situations 
of this kind. American middle -class children have probably been 
exposed to formal testing situations far more frequently than 
have Mexican children of the lower socio-economic class. We 
feel, however, that the use of examples did not affect the re- 
liability of the test ( 1966 , p. 3). 

Adults should also be tested, in order to deter^ne the end state 
towards which the children are progressing. If possible, a wider 
of children should also be tested— perhaps all of the children in the 
sample (A-X). Kernan and Blount tested children between the ages of 
five and twelve, and found continuing morphological development beyond 
the age range of four to seven tested by Berko in the United States . 

"Nonsense object^' can be used as well as pictures in such testing. 
Miller Ervin-Tripp constructed a collection of pairs of novel 
wooden objects in longitudinal testing of extension of English plur^ 
morphemes. An inportant aspect of their testing was the repeated ad- 
ministration of the same items, a feature also included in our general 

research design. 

The texts were at first collected weekly ... because 
of rapid change. [Collection began at about age two.] As 
the rate of change decreased and the fluency of the children 
increased, the frequency of text collection was gradually 
reduced, until texts were collected at two-month interva^, 
in two csr three sets of closely spaced interviews total3j.ng 
four or five hours* . • . 

The plural test consisted of 17 items. In each case a 
toy object or picture was shown, its name elicited, and then 
two were shown. "Here are two what?" Thus the test did not 
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give the children the option of using a syntactical plural 
signal rather than a morphological one. The items included 
certain pairs in which nonsense items (wooden constructions) 
were given names which had the same final c<msonant as a 
familiar word ( boy-ki^a block-bik» bed -pud > horse -tass> orange - 
bunge). Irregulars were footi maa» and house . The singular 
of we regular and nonsense words was offered by the investi- 
gator if it was not offered by the child. In the case of foot 
and man, however, the singular was not offered by the investi- 
gator. This procedure was followed in order to determine which 
fcnrm, e.g*, foot or feet> was used by the child as the singular. 
Testing was stopped on items after they had been contrasted for 
several months (Miller & Ervin, 19^4, p. 12). 

Long5,tudinal testing of this sort in the field, i^ing real words 
analogous nonsense words, would provide a cross -linguistic check 
on Miller and Ervin-Tripp*s fi n d i ng that 

neauply always the contrast with familiar forms preceded the 
contrast with nonsense forms. • . . The average gap for boy vs. 
kigdi was 2.4 months; for ball vs. kigh was the same; for block 
vsT^ik the gap was 1.1 months; for cu£ vs. bik 1.5 months .... 
Thus the child who calls one cup by a different term than two 
cups mi^t do the same wi.th the nonsense toy bik in a month and 
a half (Miller & Ervin, 19^54, p. 33). 

Procedures of this sort can easily be adapted for use in the field. 
The selection of grammatical features to test will depend on the lan- 
guage, as will the construction of the nonsense words. If a native in- 
formant is available prior to departing for the field, some parts of the 
test can be designed in advance. However, note that a test such as that 
used by Berko (given in full in Appendix 1.3*^) cannot be translated 
wholesale into the field language. The distinctions chosen must be based 
on the particular language. For exan 5 )le, Berko tested for singular and 
plural. If the field language, hov;ever, also has a dual, the two wugs 
picture would not be sufficient: an additional, multi -wug picture would 

be needed. Or if the language has genders which determine the form of 
noun plurals, special nonsense pictures and words will be required, and 
the introductory sentences will have to indicate the gender of the ob- 
ject. (E.g., "Das 1st ein Wug. Jetzt gibt es noch ein Wug. Es geben 
zwei von ihnen. Es geben zwei .") 

Another set of eliciting procedures requii*es the child to repeat 
f ai rly lengthy material offered by the easperlmenter. The length of 
the material makes the task exceed immediate imitation span, thus re- 
vealing the child's productive system through the recoding which 
takes place. One such procedure is to tell the child a short story, 
perhaps accompanied by pictures, followed by the child's retelling of 
the story. A similar technique is to devise a simple game, unfamiliar 
to the child, and explain the game to him. He is then asked to explain 
the game to someone else. It would be of interest to vary the age of 
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the target person^ conoparing explanations offered by the subject to a 
younger child, a friend of the sane age, and an older child. (VJhen 
the mother is present, a useful variant of this technique is to ex- 
plain the to the mother and have her convey it to the child. 

This may be important tool for the elicitation of mothers speech. ) 

Another useful eliciting technique is to ask a child to tell you 
a story. (Note if special narrative style is used — intonation, lexi- 
con, formulae, etc.) 



1.5. COMHUBICATIVE DEVELOPMENT 



l.S.l. The nhlia»s Llfesiiace 

A nuBiber of socioUnguistic st^es point 
cvaturaX factors exert on language develoiBient. Ver^ abila^ty m 

in a number of ways has been found to 1^2 

econcmic status and ethnic background (e.g. ^s4 

1064; Anastasi & de Jesiis, 1953). It is general^ 
ob^rved differences result from differences in the 

rt-p rh-nApen from different sociocultural backgrounds. Little, hcweyer, 
SL teeHoi to S these findings to the actual cultural practices 
\ihich may engender these differences. 

Any account of the child's acquisition 
would to incomplete without some general investigation of ^ ^ ^ 
iifGST)ace Such an accounl/ should include a description f ^ ^ 

;n4~^t end of the individuals who 
iSeraction. For each of the 24 children we would like to teto a de 
sCTiptim of: the child's range of movement} the amount and of 

iSSsSc input he is exposed to; where and he 

time; and the range of human artifacts, f au^, Md pora irt _o„'tines 

o^s in contact. The goal, then, is to establish typical daily routines 

for children A-X. 

-Phis infornBtion should be gleaned both from observation and fr^ 

inter^ ST^Sd^en and thSr P««nto. ®e in«stig^» sho^ 
begin as soon as possible to keep a daily diary 
in which he observes the children. The nature of the 
ase sex, and status of the individuals participati^ speci- 

^t^Ls of the parents or caretakers of the ^Itoen ^1 

S^^ditocT^se^aUo^^ to 

are weeks differentiated in such a way that a child ctoaoteristioauy 
in different activities on sane days as ^osed to o^rs? 
uhat role, if any, do seasonal changes play in circumscribing the 
^lv?«es of ^idreni Into what tis« u^ts is tto annual cycle di- 
vided, and vhat special events punctuate the cycle? 

At seme point during the field stay the 
vote some major part of a day (5-6 hours) to foU^^ 
children and describing in detail the activities of the child for that 



Section 1.5.1 was written by Claudia Mitchell and Dan I. Slobin. 
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day. ITbese data, along witli the evidence gathered frcm intervieriw of 
both the child and his parents, should give some idea of what a com-, 
posite day in the life of a child of a given age and culture is like. 

If the society has foxioal education, part of the detailed obser^- 
tion should include classrooia behavior of the school-age children under 
study. In so doing, the investigator should bear in mind the points 
raised in Section 3.4.4 (Formal Education), especially questions bearing 
on the role of speech, reading, and writing in school. 

The following is a check-list of infomation which should be 
gathered in regsurd to the lifespace of each of the children. 



I, Ch^^racteri sties of Child *s Housohold 

A. Physical Setting (provide map and pictures). 

1 . Is it made up of one building or several? (Hew many?) 

2. Are there room divisions? (How many?) 

3 c What are the ft»in functional areas of the dwelling 

space? 

4. ProxloAl relations of conmunity 

a. Is the household a nuclear or extended family 

dwelling? 

b. Is it isolated or part of a coinpact vi.Uage? 

c. Is the conmunj.ty rural or part of an urban center? 

d. Are the nembers of the comnunity interacting 
individuals ? 

e. What is the eize of the couammity? (Obtain 
census data if available.) 

B. Human Conponent 

1. Who are the individuals who make up the household? 

(Specify age, sex, relationship, status, occupation.) 

2. What is the child's relationship to each member of 
the household? 

3 . Do memibers of the household have equal access to 
the entire dwelling area? 

4. Are any menibers of the household, either by design or 
choice, generally or always confined to particular areas? 

5 . Are there ever individuals present in the household who 
do not live there? If so: 

a. Who axe they? 

b. Hew often do they visit? 

c. How much time do they spend there? 

d. What are their activities when they are present? 

6 . How m uc h time does the child spend in the household? 

7 . Who else is present when the child is in the household? 

8 . How much time do other members of the household spend there? 
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II. Caretaking 

A. Which members of the household have something to do with the 
child? What? (Be specific*) 

B. Who are the child's main caretakers? (Do older children be- 
come parent substitutes for subsequent children?) 

C. What is the child's range of movement? (Is locomotion re- 
striction attempted? Specify.) 



III. Linguistic Input 



A « 

B. 

C. 

D. 
B. 



G. 

H. 

I. 
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Who talks to whom? 

What topics are talked about? 

Are children ever instructed to be silent? On the basis of 
topic? People present? Etc. 

What settings are children freely admitted to? 

Are children excluded from some settings? 

Is lan^iuage mastery ever a basis for the child's inclusion 
or exclusion from setting or conversation? 

Are any topics avoided in the presence of children? 

What are the settings in which the child is a passive on- 
looker? An active participant? 

Who are the indivi.duals witih whom the child characteristically 
interacts? (Be specific.) 

1. What topics are discussed? 

2. What is the duration of the interaction? 

3. Is the child the main focus of attention? 

Are metalinguistic comments ever directed to the child? 



By whom? 



* * * 



Besides focusing on individual children, questions such as those 
posed above can be turned around and applied to groups of children and 
settings in which they are found. The investigator should consider the 
following questions and suggestions in attenipting to describe inter- 
action networks of children of different ages; 



1) VJhere do you find children of each age? In what settings are 
pre-school children found? Wo children? Etc. 

2) How large are the groupings in each setting? 

3) Do children spend their time in age -homogeneous groups? 

(Does this depend on the age of the child?) 

4) Who interacts with tlje children, and what are they doing 
while children are present? What is the language input 
to children in these settings? 

5) Study a specific setting for several days at the same time 
of day. Describe interactions in detail: who initiated 
interaction and how? Who received the interaction? What 
were the consequences? Notice if the same patterns are 
repeated but do not appear elsewhere. 
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Ask infornants to tell you who young children tali to, and 
check this information against direct observation. 



7) Once you have determined the nature of a given i***®^®*J°" 
network, try to get someone to violate ilie network--ho1* a 
a test of your analysis, and in order to discover how viola- 

tions are responded to. 
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1.5.2. Dialog between Children 



In this section and the next (Parentea Baby Talk), we wish to ob- 
tain recorded samples of the speech styles used in addressing children 
of different ages. Here we are concerned with situations in which the 
interlocuter is an older child, whereas in the case of baby talk it is 
the child’s mother. In this section we are also concerned with ob- 
taining recorded samples of natural dialog between children of various 
ages. 



The most convenient time for the collection of these data is dur- 
ing the all-day behavioral sample of each child described in the pre- 
ceding section. On the day that a given child is followed about by 
the investigator, opportunities for the recording of natural conver- 
sation between children should be eiiq^loited. No doubt, many additional 
opportunities will arise in the course of the field stay. 

tja addition to the recorded samples, which will be necessary for 
an adequate analysis of speech style directed to children of various 
ages, written notes on the form and content of interchild dialog will 
be of value. VThat do children of different ages discuss, argue about, 
play at? In taking these notes, the investigator should bear in mind 
the many theoretical issues and research suggestions raised in Section 
3.4.1, The Relation of Linguistic to Social Categories, and in Sec- 
tion 3 . 5 , Usage and Styles. 



Section 1.5.2 was written by Dan I. Slobin. 
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1.5.3. PareRtal Baby Talk 



Baby talk seems to be a feature of most^ if not all^ natural 
guages. Here the term refers to that special form of language that is 
used prin»ri3y for talking to young children and is not the normal 
adult usage of the language. Baby talk is a conventionalized ^pect 
of language which is learned and culturally transmitted as ^ 
of language. If baby talk is found in a child’s own speech, it haa 
generally been acquired from an older member of the speech community, 
and is seldom invented by the child himself. 

As indicated in column XII of Table 2, we wish to collect recorded 
samples of mother’s speech to children A-P, Q, R, W, and X. The older 
children are included as a control for the identification of special 
features of maternal speech directed to very young children. yilTOOUgh 
only mothers are mentioned here, the heading of parentalj)aby talk in- 
dicates that it would be of value to record the speech of facers to 
children as well.) It would be best to have a standard setting, su^ as 
asking the mother to give certain instructions to the child, descrp>e an 
event to him, tell him a story, and so on. If possible, some sections 
of the tape should contain stretches of the mother’s speech aaone, allw- 
ing for later "blind” analysis of the tape, with no cue from the child s 
voice as to the age of the child being addressed. 

There are three broad areas to be investigated and described con- 
cerning the use of baby talk by any linguistic group: the linguistic 

features of baby talk; the social context in which baby taB: occurs; 
and the belief system of the group concerning baby talk and its use. 

Linguistic Features 

Before any analysis can be done of the linguistic forms, the 
forms themselves must of course be elicited. Informants, when asked 
for terms that differ from the usual adult terms and that are used 
primarily with children, may deny that any such baby ter^ exist. It 
may therefore be necessary to seek the use of baby talk in ongoing lin- 
guistic interaction. Furthermore, it will be necessary to be thorou^ly 
conversant with the normal adult language so that baby words W 
recognized as such. Once a few baby words have been 
should be possible to elicit others in an interview with an adult by 
presenting him with the terms you have recorded and contrasting th^ 
^th normal adult usage. This should provide a clear example to the 
informant of the kind of data you are attea^ting to obtain. Another 
way to elicit baby terms is to ask the adult informant how children 
say certain words that are in the lexical domains in which other lan- 
guage! often have baby terms . This may elicit some baby words from 

Section 1.5.3 was written by Keith Kernan. 
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those eulults who assume that the baby words in their language are 
actuaOJy the way all babies say things. 

Phonology. Baby words should be transcribed phonetica^Uy. A glMS 
of the tem^ould be given and the normal adult form should also ^ re- 
corded phonetically. The adult forms and baby-word forms should then be 
contrasted to determine what type of differences exist ^tween them. 

The following jhonological features are common to baby talk as con- 
trasted to normal adult usage in a number of langu^es: siijpUfica- 

tion of consonant clusters; replacement of velars (e.g. g ) by 
apicals (e.g. "d”); replacement of an "r” by another consonant; some 

of interchange among affricates, velars, and stops; dist^t nasal 
assimilation; loss of unstressed syllables; small selection of vowels; 
a morpheme canonical form of CVC or CVC(C)V. 



Gramnar. The grammar of baby talk may differ from that of adult_^ ^ 
language in both form and function. On the one hand, baby talk may make 
use of the same grammatical categories and convey the same type of in- 
foimtion that the adult language does, but in a different ma^er; 
ity for example, may be expressed by means of reduplication whereas it is 
expressed in the adiat language by means of affixation. Baby talk, on 
the other hand, may convey information absent in the adult language and 
make use of grammatical categories that the adult language does not em- 
ploy; for example, a diminutive form that is totally lacking in normal 
may be^esent in the baby talk. Mere camnonay, baby talk ignores 
S^tiLl distinctions made in the adult language and fai3n to convey 
^aimmtical informtion (such as tense) that is conveyed by adult lan- 
guage. 



Grammatical features common to baby talk in a number of langu^es 
include; a diminutive form, reduplication, absence of inflectional 
affixes, the presence of a special baby talk affix. 

Lexicon. The words of baby talk seem to be more in 

some domains than in others. This is in part the resist of the smoia 
child’s lack of contact with parts of his cultural environ^nt and in 
part the result of the emphasis given by adults to the paxticuto do- 
mains of the culture they deem important and therefore present /ch® 
infant early in his life. Care should be taken to determine whether e 
baby words have the same range of reference as the adult words they 
resemble. 



Among the most conmon topics for which lexical items occur ^ the 
baby talk of a number of languages are; kin 

parts, body functions, basic qualities (e.g. good, bad, little), names 
of animals, nursery games, toys, imperatives for common actions. 
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to^*Bhouia*lJ^ecorded from ongoing linguistic behavio^ 

^ ;f St^used. Scm c«^n 

»- or les| 

laralL^stic features might include facial expressions, physical 
closeness to the baby, and the like* 

Social Context 

r«s.’S2?s“^ .1:^* 

event involving baby talk# 

The Pf identify^ SLe 

tiant in a speech situation has a paxticular 3?ol pJj^ what 

other participants, ^ieifhah^ ta^ is used. 

It neSsSL^ tr^“ f 6^ deal of background 

S:iaSd eWl'or as 

S itself is recorded. Such 

possible of the posltiona in s°o^o*y» “ to say 

that the paxtlclpant oecigles^ Fw e^l o» t t^^ 

that Mr. Smith, a forty-two-year-old ^ s^Ke moy ^ 

eldCT who is an important person 
nay be classified^ f ^ dignity at all tiiaes. It 

in his comaunity and is ejpec^d to acn^w 

is iiHDortant to jpecord^ therefore j not only +'U(» »HLder 

^sKfeach other, but also the statuses each holds in the wider 

cultural context# 

The setting not only Uwolves sud> information « ^ 
but should al^lnclude the native definition o£ the ortuatl ^^^^^^ 

is to say, is it merely m ^j^ “*|tmtion by the native 

that is defined as a particular kind of so^w sxu^viw j 

speakers themselves? What kinds of nSivo tew 

v.ulture be ewpiricolly discovered for *®?. ^‘4 ^anonse to 

f« Stuattons and native interpretations of jitmtions in response to 

qwstions by the investigator may serve as guides, 
ture 

also be us^ta S l^b^f^o’, S"STf 

such extended uses should be thoroughly Investigated. 



Children iney laltate the adult use of baby talk ^en speaking to 
other small children. M,s imitative behavior will often provide im» 
poortant clues to the child's Inquresslons of and competence with adult 
speech. (See Section 1,^42^ above.) 

Belief Sysiem 

It is important to investigate not only what people do with baby 
talk but also what they think about it and what they think they are 
doing witii it. It is important to ask what the purpose of baby talk 
is considered to be: Is it to facilitate teaching the child to speak? 

Is it easier for the child to hear? Is it an imitation of child 
speech? Is it an expression of affection? Does baby talk inhibit 
the child's acquisition of normal speech? At what age should children 
stop using h&l/y talk? What kinds of sanctions should be applied to 
force the child to stop using baby talk? Are adults embarrassed about 
using baby talk? and so on. 

Some of these questions may be asked directly of adult infor- 
mants (see Section 1.6, below}^ but others, such as whether adults are 
eoibarraesed about using baby talk, may have to be discovered by ob- 
servation of situations in which baby talk is being used. Data ob- 
tained from observing the use of baby talk may then be contrasted 
with what adults have said about its use. 

In addition, recordings of adults using baby talk may be played 
back to them information gathered on their reactions; for example, 
surprise, esibarrassment, and so on. hypothetical situations may be 
given or tape recordings of baby talk played back to informants, irtio 
may then be questioned about the situation, the participants, and the 
setting and asked to give their Interpretations and their attitudes 
concerni3og it. The reaction of informants to accounts of baby-talk 
practices in other cultures may be obtained to discover their atti- 
tudes concerning its use. 

(Additional information cm baby talk can be found in Casagrande 
[ 1948J and Ferguson [ 19^> ISSk ] . ) 



1,5.4. Communicative Routines 



Because of their brevity and surface predictability, some Icinds 
of communicative routines are easy to identify. Routines mean utter- 
ances i^hich are predictable or contain predictable segments. They in- 
volve very small classes of alternatives. They are predictable from 
the social situation, and include two main types, prescribed features 
knovm to participants, and normal features of which participants are 
not usually aware. Since the former are easier to identify, we will 
treat them here, and reserve the latter for Section 3.5.3s. The Aiialy- 
sis of Natural Conversation. 

1) Situation boundary* markers . Within the daily cycle, there 
are routines marking changes of locale, activity, or participants. 

They are similar to rites of passage in the life cycle,, making clear 
to everyone that a new phase has conmenced. Examples are greetings, 
farewells, hosts’ welcomes, pre- and post-prandial comments Ixke 
"bon appetit" or grace, remarks proper to entering or leaving parti- 
cular locales. 

2) Accident markers . Unpredictable events like sneezes, 
belching, Gripping, or dropping something may be followed by routines . 
The actor or some particular other may be expected to perform the 
routine . 

3) Apologies are comments pertaining to violations of social 
rules. Ihey may occur prior to violation, in the form of asking 
permission, or afterwards o In the latter case they might overlap 
with accident markers. One can conceive that both might occur for the 
same event — e.g. an apologs«^ by a sneezer, and "salud" by his companion. 

4) Thanks refers to verbal compensation when goods or services 
are offered or received from another. 

5) Req.uests refers to complex functional category, aDJ. those 
utterances which have the effect of eliciting goods and services from^^ 
others. In English, not all requests contain routines like '“please," 
"would you mind ..." "could you ..." Requests may be more dif- 
ferentiated according to the social category of the addressee than 
other forms, so they provide a nice indicator of social learning. 

6) Gesture -word games. While purely verbal games are da.scu.ssed 
in Section 3.5.2, we may include in routines those classes of utter- 
ances which occur only in the situation of a stereotyped gestee or 
performance. For instance, in European cultures, babies receive such^ 
gesture-word games from adults. Some, like "cou-cou" or "peek-a-boo, 
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start as passive audience gaiaes for the child, but later children will 
act and spe^, or act on coianand of the word. "Bye-bye" and waving 
pat-a-calcs" and clapping have the same relation. While the words ^ 
for the child function as najnes of the activity, there is a difference 
from other activity names in that one rarely occurs without the other, 
at least in the adult performance o 

Many of tiiese categories can require the inclusion of address 
terms. Thus in French one does not use greetings or farewells with- 
ou!ji some address term. For this reason, routines may provide a con- 
text in which appropriate terms of address are acquired and can be 
studied. 

Some Problems to Study 



Since the categories above have different properties, we would 
not expect them to be mastered at the same age. Seme considerations 
to take into account in doing a study of these forms are these: 

. Forms requiriijg merely that the child respond co a routine 

initiated by soaneone else can begin as early as any cooqprehension of 

language. So waving in response to "bye-bye" could be found quite 
early. ^ 



2) Reciprocal routines, where two parties say the same thing, 
should appear early since they can be cued by mimicry. For this 
reason situation boundary markers ani^t appear earlier than apologies 
or t^nks, provided they are reciprocal. So when an adult says 
'hello" the child can too. 



3) One mi^t expect some forms of error to be ccamnon. For ex:- 
ample, non-reciprocal "thank you" mi^t be interpreted by the child 

a label for exchanging things. If this is the case, we mi.^t 
f^d him using it when he gives objects, not just when he receives 
themo Also, the form might decline in frequency when the frequency of 
labeling declines, in the third yeai*. 



2!f selection of the routine is based on coniplex social stinaOJ., 
the routine should be learned late. Thus, we might expect apologies to 
appear later than greetings. 



™ ^ ***? eategories of events requiring the routine are conrolex, 

sjcpeot selective usage. Par example, in Japanese apologies 
are differentiated in a complex fashion. Some classes of infraction 
my not elicit apologies from children at first, and there may he over- 
pnera:^ation of the routines. There are interesting semantic problems 
in studying these overgeneralizations. 



6) Short isolated phrases like "please" should be easier to learn 
as routines than syntactically bound utterance segments like "can I 
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and ’W I . . It would be valuable to locate instances 
there are functionally equivalent alternatives with " 

guistic properties, to see which is learned eerUer, and which is 
used more often in explicit instruction. 



7) vniere there is evidence of social differentiation in fre- 
quency of routines with different addressees, it 

Chech instructional practices to see if they support the difference. 
For instance, if a child says "please" less often to his ^e-mates 
than seniors, is this because he is more often reprimanded for emis- 
sion when addressing seniors? 

8) A variety of instructional methods are likely to be ob- 
servable. Routines being fixed, like l^cal units, 

tau^t either by mimicry ("say 'please*’ ), correction of devi^t or 
omitted routines, or simply by letting the child mimic whatever 
occurs naturalOy, without any special tuition. 



Methods 

We suggest four routes to obtaining data on routines, including 
aU the children in the sample. 

1) Notice instructional behavior during other observational 
sessions. Even with babies in the babbling stage, there may be in- 
struction in simple gesture games, waving, and so on. 



2) Include questions about speech etiquette in interviews. 



3^ Note the appeaa^nce of repeated forms at fixed points in so- 
cial situations. The analyst's problems in identifying such forms in 
adult usage, or in the usage of the older children, may suggest seme 
hypotheses to test in the children's acquisition. 



4) Identify situational slots, and look for 
verbal or gestural behavior in these situations. It rd^t ue di ^ 
to find adults or older children as points to begin such a study. How- 
ever, ;iust as in the cose of vocabulary or graamatico-semantic cate- 
gwies^like negation the nmteh of semantic category and -^/erbal iropre- 
Sentation may ^t be the same as for adults at fiwt, ^ 

for anv regularities of behavior in these situations, whe^r or not 
^eymteh^Se adult routine. For instance, wherew adults in a ^ly 
may say "goodni^t" before retiring, children may kiss or wave. 
difference may or may not be a result of deliberate instruction of ^1- 
dren. Waving mifi^t arise from generalization from f argils. 0“ 
other hand., caretakers may invent boundary markers to help control chil- 
dren's activities. 



Sampling 

Once an analjralB ts i»de of the routinea eaiployed in ^nlt 
tupe, one should try to collect evidence from each of the children A-X 
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for the appropriate situation. Some, like acciden;^ 
possible to observe easily in the children explicitly selected fw toe 
However, if one is alert to the categories, in the cowse of 
the year seme other children in the sane age bracket nay sj*stltute. 
Where the situation elicits the action, as in thanks and the situation 
boundary Barkers, one can 8la®ly sample those situations on purpose. 
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1.6. LINaUISTIC BELIEF SYSTEMS 



Anthropologists have traditionally made a distinctl<» 

^diat people do> what they say they do, and what they thinlL they sho^ 
do. tost of this manual is de rted to discovering what pepple do when 
learning their language as children and irtiat ^ey ^ 

presence of children learning languages. In tWs seotton ve ^esa 
ourselves to the task of discovering vrtJat adults Mport ^t th<-y ^ 
their children do in the language-learning situation, 
say they should do to assure rapid and oonplete language learjJing on 

the part of their children. 

This information is best obtained, of course, 
ait*aation. Before beginning to conduct interviews, the investigator 
should carefuUy read the sections on the use of interpreters ana 
interviewing of informants in the FieOd ^de for a atu^ of scyjj^- 
iz atim (Whiting et al., I 966 , pp. 156~lo4)— a volume which in- 
vestigator should have with him in the field. 

For comparative purposea, we suggest a speeifio list of inte^ew 
questions helow. This should he considered a mlnisial list, and all 
researchers should ask at least these questions . It is oy no Mans a 
complete list, however, and additional questions will undoubtedly oc- 
cw to the investigator while in the field. Neither is it necessary 
for the questions to be put to the Informants in the ® 3 cact 
sented here. This list is designed to serve more as e. check ^ - 
the investigator than as an interview schedule to be strictly fouorwed. 
(See Section 2.3 for additional cautiotis on the use of native infor- 
mants, assistants, and inter meters.) 

We suggest that this section of the study be carried ^ 
beffinnixuz of the stay for a number of reasons: It is one ol the 

easier projects to do. It will allow the researdier to ^cc«« ac- 
quainted with a number of informants and give him some i^a about 
which individuals mi^t be most useful and helpful in later ^e 0 ^ 
tailed work. It will point out areas of interest unique to ^e pa^i- 
cular culture which the investigator will wish to explore It 

will provide an opportunity to learn the terminology connec*ted with 
language and speech. And, perhaps xacure important, it will introduce 
the investigator to the coannunity and give its members some idea of what 

he is doing there. 

A beginning step in the investigation of a people’s 'belief syst^ 
concerning language, perhaps, should be a ^ 

of the investigator with the luetalanguage used in ibe culture for dis- 
cussing speech behavior. Concepts equivalent to such English words 
as "word," "crying," "cooing," "babbling," etc. should be learned and 
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clearly ux^erstood. IMs might he best done with the help of a bi- 
lingual assistant who is clearly aware of the investigator's alias and 
interests • 

Beliefs regarding language learning should not be collected frcsa 
a single segment of the population^ such as parents of young children; 
rather, some sort of selection procedure should be used which will 
assure representation in the sample of all culturally relevant groups. 
Answers should be collected, for exemple, from men as well as women, 
from adults as well as children, from parents as well as couples with- 
out children, from parents with older children as well as parents with 
younger children, etc. (As a minimal sample, the mothers of children 
A-F, M, N, Q, R» W, and X should be interviewed, as Indicated in 
Table 2.) In addition to such obvious and easily identifiable cate- 
gories of individuals as those just mentioned, there may be additional 
groups which are more difficult to identify and which are formed by 
criteria which may be uniq.ue to the partlculeur culture being investi- 
gated. Social class, however defined in the minds of the people of 
the culture, might be an important determiner of attitudes concerning 
beliefs about language acquisition, for example. 

Since group membership may be an important factor in beliefs con- 
cerning language acquisition, it will be necessary to record informa- 
tion concerning each informant questioned. Some of this information 
will undoubtedly be determined by the types of relevant groups which 
exist in the culture. Whether an individual is a member of an or- 
ganized religion, for exanq>le, may be important in some cultures and 
not in others • For this reason, it would seem wise to record as much 
blographdcal data as possible for each informant at the beginning of 
the project at least. Checking answers to questions against biograph- 
ical dat^a while in the field may lead to the discovery of interesting 
covariations which will enable the formation of preliminary hypothe- 
ses and point to the uselessness of some biographical data which had 
been collected in the past and the necessity for obtaining other more 
relevant facts. 

In addition to culturally specific facts such as caste menjbership 
which might be suspected by the investigator to have possible relevance 
in determining beliefs about language acquisition, a mizilmal amount 
of biographical information would include the following; 

1. Age 

2. Sex 

3* Occupation 

4. Socioeconomic status ets defined by the criteria of the 
culture itself 
Monolingual or multilingual 
(non-native languages spoken) 

6. Number of children 

7. Sex of children 

8* Ages of children 
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9* Amount and type of education 

10. Place of residence 

11. Nuniber of people in household 

12. Relationship of other individuals in household 
to the informant 

13. Number of siblings 

14. Age of siblings 

15. Sex of siblings 

16. Age of parents 

17. Education of parents 

18. Occupation of paa^ents 

19. Socioeconomic status of parents 

20. Place of residence of parents 

21. Languages spoken by parents 



Suggested Minimal Interview Concerning Beliefs about Language Acqtaisj.- 
tion^_^>nd^^Us^^* 

A. Pre-Verbal Vocal Behavior 

1. At what age does an infant begin to make sounds? 

2. Can you describe these sounds? 

3. Does he make these sounds at any particular time of day? 

4. Does he make these sounds in any particular situations? 

5. Does he make different sounds in different situations? 

6. Why does he make these sounds? 

7. Does the child mean anything by these sounds? 

8. Is he trying to speak when he makes these sounds? 

9. Do you understand what he n^ans or wants when he makes 
these sounds? 

10. Do all babies make the same sounds before they are able 
to speak? 

11. Can anyone at all understand what the baby wants or 
means when he makes these sounds? 

12. Do babies understand adult speech before they learn to 

talk? 

13. Can babies think before they learn to speak? 

14. Do babies imitate adult sounds? 

15. At what age does this imitation begin? 

16. What is the easiest sound for a baby to imitate? 

17. Is this sound learned first? . ^ « 

18. What is the most difficult sound for a baby to imitate? 

19. Is this sound learned last? 

20! would a baby learn how to speak if no one ever balked 
to him? 

21. Do you speak in a special way with babies (e.g.^ louder 
softer, faster, etc.)? 

22. Does anyone speak in a special way with babies? 

23. Who doesn’t speak in a special way with babies? 

24. Do you use special words with babies? 

25. What are these special words? 
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26 « Are these words easier for the baby to understand? 

27. Does the use of these words make it easier for the 
baby to learn to speak? 

28. Does the use of these words retard the baby's learn- 
ing adult speech? 

29. At what age is the child when you stop talking to him 
like this? 



B. The Acquisition of Speech 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9» 

10 . 

u. 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 
36. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26* 

27. 

28. 
29* 
30, 



How does a cliild learn to speak? Must he be taught? 

Do children leetin to speak by hearing others and 
imitating them? 

What is the first word a child usually learns to speak? 

At about what age does he learn this word? 

Does he use it correctly? 

Does it mean the same thing to him as it does to adults? 
If not, what did it mean to him and how did he use it 
incorrectly? 

At what age do children begin to put words together? 

Do they put them together correctly? 

What Mnds of mistakes do children make in the sounds 
of words? * 

What kinds of mistakes do children make in putting 
words together to form sentences? 

Do all children make mistakes in sounds and putting 
words together? 

Do children make the same mistakes in sounds and 
putting words together? 

Do boys or girls make more mistakes when learning to 
speak? 

Do boys or girls learn to speak earlier? 

Do any children learn to speak earlier than others? 

Why do some children learn to speak earlier than others? 
Is it beneficial to the child to learn to speak early? 

Is there anything that can be done to make a child learn 
to speak earlier than usual? 

From whom does the child learn most of his language? 

Is it better that the child learn his language from 
some people than from others? 

Do children learn many words from other children? 

What kinds of words do children learn from other 
children? 

Do children ever invent new words? 

Are the words that children Invent ever used by other 
people? 

Do children ever ask other people the names of things? 

At what age do children begin to ask the names of 
things? 

Whom do children usually ask the names of things? 

What kinds of things do children usually ask be named? 
Do children ever ask the meaning of words? 
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31. Vlhom do children usually ask the meaning of vords? 

32 How do you think a child should he answered when he asks 
the meaning of a word? Can you give me an exajrple? 

33 . VJhat kinds of mistakes do children make in speaking. 

34. Should a child he corrected when he mispronounces a ^o^, 
makes a mistake ir. -cutting words together, or calls some- 
thing hy the wrong name? 

35. How should he he corrected? 

36 . Should anyone who hears a child make a mistake correct 

the child? „ „ , „ 

37. From whom do children learn not nice \roras. 

38 . What should he done when a child uses a not n^ce word. 

39. Do children learn to speak better or more correctly hy 

going to school? . 

40. Do you think there are many times when oaildren sho 

41. Why do you tMnk it is wrong for children to speak at 

*hh©S© ijiWBS? 

kz. How Shoiad children he taught not to tall^ at toese times? 

43 . Should children speak differently to adults 

other children? If so, in what way and how is the cnild 

44. Urn do you feel when your child makes a mistake 
speech in the presence of adults? Are you embarrassed. 

45 • Do you think it is important for a child to learn iio 

st>eak well? . 

46. If so, why is it important for a child to learn Co speak 

well? 

47 . Is it more important for some children to he able to 

speak well than for others? . , 4. 

48 . Is it more important for hoys or for girls to be ah.-e 

49 . Do children have any word games or special 1 /z.nguages? 

Can you describe them? 

50 . At what age do children begin to speak like adults and 

not make mistakes? . , . 

51 . Do all children learn to speak like adults at about the 

same time? 

C, Speech Beharior and Ability 

1. Are some people better speakers than others? 

2. In what way are they better speakers? 

3. How did they become better speakers? 

4. Are there any advantages to being a good speaker. 

5. \mo do you know that*s a good speaker? 

6. Are some people poorer speakers than most people. 

7 . In what w are they poorer speakers? 

8. Are there any disadvantages to being a poor speaker? 

9. Who do you know that*s a poor speaker? ^ 

10# Do you know anyone who makes mistakes in his spee^ or 
sounds strange when he speaks (i«e., pathologies^? 
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11. What causes this pathology? 

12. Do you have a term for this strange kind of speech or 
for people who speak like this? 

13. Do you know of any other kinds of mistakes in speech or 
strange sounding speech (l.e*^ other speech pathologies)? 
What do you call them? 

14. What causes these speech pathologies? 

15* Can anything be done to correct these speech pathologies? 

l6. Are some people more likely to have any of these speech 
pathologies than other people? 

17* Do you know anyone who speaks more than one language? 

18. What are the leinguages they speaJ^? 

19. Is it advantageous or disadvantageous to be able to 
speak more than one language? In what way? 

20. Do you think it*s a good idea for children to learn to 
speak more than one language? Why? 

21. What additional languages do you think children should 
learn to speak? Why? 

22. At what age should children learn to speak another 
language? 

23. Does learnirig a second language hinder or improve 
ability with the first language ? 

24. Is it easier for sane people to learn to speak another 
language than it is for other people? Why? 

25. Are some languages easier for i>eople, who already speak 
your language, to learn? Why? 



D. Language in General 

1. How do you think your language began? 

2. Why are languages different? 

3. Are some languages easier to speak than others? Why? 

4. Are some languages better sounding than others? 

5. Can one say things in one language that couldn't be 

said in another language? 

6. What do you think people would be like if there were 
no languages? 

7. Do you think it would be a good idea if everyone spoke 
the some language? Why? 

8. What language should that be? 

9. Do animals have any kind of a la ng u ag e? Which animals? 

10. Can euaimals understand humem l an guage? 

11. Can humans understand animal languages? 

12. Is your language changing? 

13. In what way is your language changing? 

14. Do you think it is good or bad that your la n guage is 
changing? 

15. Where do new words come frcm? 




1.7. NOTES AND QUERIES FOR OBSERVATION 



^ What follows is a scattered selection of issues ^ Q,uestions. and 
reminders which the investigator should try to keep at the tap of his 
mind. This section should be scanned every few days, and the entire 
Manual should be scanned every few weeks . The investigator should 
faithfully keep a daily journal, in which he includes not only prob** 
lems raised in the Manual, but cownents about his own mood, the 
weather, the social climate, and so on- -such variables may have an im- 
portant effect upon the scientific observations. (See discussion of 
daily log in the Whiting et al. Field guide [1966, p. 166I.) 

Recordinfc 

Do not be seduced by the ease of tape recozding vast amounts of 

will take rt least as long to listen to a tape as 
It did to record it, and much longer to analyze or transcribe it! 

Clean and lubricate the tape heads about once a week, de- 
magnetize the tape heads (if required by the type of machine) about 
once a month. 



Observe Children 

What devices do children have for initiating information ex- 
chaj^s— e.g. tugging, turning face, using openers like "do you know 
what? Whom does the child address? 

4. toow proverbs, riddles, poems, chants, songs, prayers, 

musical development related to language development? Do 
children play musical instruments? How well can children of different 
ages sing ba^ a mel^ or beat back a rhythm? Do the children dance? 
Is there musical training? Are people eacpected to be creative musi- 
cally? To appreciate music? Are there fonaal musical performances? 

Do children go to them? 

Watch children play. What do they argue about? Who wins and 
why? Do they argue about the rules of the game? Is winning ever re- 
lated to verbal sk i l l s? Try to observe children playing at adult roles 

as a means of determining their notions of adult speech styles and role 
behaviors . 

Jtot chores are done by children of various ages and sexes? What 
are children expected to be able to do? To understand? 

Watch for cases of children using baby talk. 



Section I.7 was written by Dan I. Slobin. 
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Pay special attention to late -occurring errors, as these reveal 
points of special difficulty in language acquisition. 

How do children categorize other people in terms of variables such 
as age, status, sex, relationship, etc.? 

Observe Adults Relating to Children 

Where are little children carried? If on someone’s back, does the 
child face forward, and can vocal interaction occur? 

What is the physical distance between speetkers and listeners? Is 
this adjusted to the age and height of the listener? Where do fidults 
stand in addressing children of different ages? Do they atteinpt to 
establish eye contact? 

What devices do adults use for getting a child’s attention? How 
is a child callted when he is out of sight? When he Is within sight but 
out of reach? When he is within reach? 

How is a child sent to get something? 

How does an adult stop a child from doing something? How is a 
child treated if he interrupts a conversation between adults? How is 
a child scolded? Threatened? (What is the lexicon for verbal punish- 
ment?) Is praise or blame verbally administered by adults to children? 

What language modeling behavior is structured specifically for 
children? (E.g. faisy tales containing stylistic emphasis and repeti- 
tion, rhymes, chants, instructional materials, etc.). Do adults read 
to children? Tell them stories? 

How is reading taught, and who teaches it? What are the atti- 
tudes of children and parents towards learning to read and towards 
reading? 

/ 

Pay special attention to adults* responses to children’s speech. 
At what age does speech become an object of explicit correction? Up 
until what age do adults correct a child’s speech? What aspects of 
speech are corrected at various ages? How do children respond to 
speech corrections? 

What are children of different ages eaqpected to be able to give 
verbal accounts of? (E«g« **What did you do in school today?" **What 
did you see at the circus?") Do children take part in dinner-table 
cohversation? Is there any special time or place for dialog between 
adults and children? 

How are children with deviant language or language deficiency 
treated? How are the deaf treated? How are the blind treated? 
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Lanfguage 

What is the native terminology for language, speech, speech acts, 
etc.? Is there a term for stuttering? (Does stuttering occur?) Are 
other speech disturbances labeled? 

Be alert to the use of special, styles of speaking at all times. 

If there are children’s books, what is the style and content of 
such books? 

Pay special attention to address forms and third person reference 
(pronouns, names, kin terms, etc*). 

Are there word games, puns, riddles, limericks, etc.? 

Social Structure 

Observe sex-linked interaction in the conmunity in order to de- 
termine the role playsd by your own sex in interacting with various 
categories of people. 

tot role does birth order play in the society? Are special 
privileges and/or burdens dependent upon birth order? 

What settings are children admitted to or excluded from on the 
basis of language masitery? 

What ritual and religious events occur in the community? Who 
participates? What is done? How are children initiated into religious 

rites? 



Linguistic Exercises 

Do a close phonetic transcription of a text, pushii^ your phonetic 
skills to the limit to force attention to details. (This should be 
done about four months after arrival in the field.) 

Ask natives to teach you proper speech etiquette for interacting 
with various kinds of people. 

Try to get children to teach you the language, and to help you 
understand the speech of other children. 

Present native infonaants with sentences uttered by children and 
ask them to say each sentence so it sounds right (or some such in- 
struction). This should give you some information about bhe systematic 
regularities in the child’s language which are deviant from the adult 
language, some general notions of areas of difficulty in the lan- 
guage acquisition process. 

Go through a published grammar of the language with a native in- 
formant and have him comment on it in the light of actual usage. 
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Learn songs, poems, chants,, etc. 

Alert natives to the variables you are interest in, and see what 
sorts of data they bring you^ 

Dell Hymes* Questions 

(The following questions were posed by Dell Hymes in his paper, 
’’Linguistic aspects of studying personality cross -culturally" LI96OJ, 
and were among the original stimuli for the construction of this field 
manual.) 



Societies may differ not only in the age at which children 
typically acquire speech, but also in the context of its acquisi- 
tion. For any society, one would want answers to such questions 
as; When is the child considered capable of understanding speech? 
(Among the Tlingit, "when the infant is but a few months old the 
mother talks to him, tells him moral tales , ' trains him’ " ) . Is 
acquisition of speech accompanied by pressure, or treated as 
scxnething that comes in due course? Are there special word 
games or speech patterns for teaching children? If there is 
pressure, at what stage of psychosexual development is the 
pressure applied? When are other socieJlzation pressures applied, 
before or after the acquisition of speecli? Various T^ritings make 
clear that pressure, deprivation, and overprotection may variously 
induce speech defects or the jKpeservation of infantile speech 
habxts .... 

Other questions; to what extent is a child rewarded by 
verbal praise, in contrast to material rewards such as candy, 
or physical affection? To what extent is the child punished 
by verbal repi'imand, as opposed to deprivation, or physical 
pain? Vlhat is the conception of proper speech behavior on the 
part of the child, relative to i>articular persons and behavior 
settings? Are a child's questions about words and meanings wel- 
comed or rebuffed? Overall, is a child allowed much or little 
oral gratification through speech? Is a child encouraged, dis ^ 
couraged, or ignored in efforts to find satisfaction in speech 
play? What is the proportion of speech activity to communica- 
tion by other means, such as gestures, on the part of the child? 

Are there special settings for verbal instruction of chil- 
dren? If there are, how frequent and with what personnel, and 
about what topics? Is the instruction conventionalized in con- 
tent as are proverbs and myths, or only in theme? Is the tone 
of inst^ctlon categorical (as among many American Indian groups) 
or not (as in West Africa)? Is sex involved? . . • 
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M E T H ODOLOGICAL FACTO R S 



2.1. CO!ITRASTIVE ANALYSIS 



On arriving at a field site, there are a few heuristic devices in- 
vestigators can use to help them identify the most isirportant speech 
varieties, and on the hasis of these irarieties, the asp€,‘cts of the so- 
cial structure which they must describe . 

Meiribers of different speech groups or individuals in different 
speech situations may change their speech in a variety of ways; (1) 
topics or functions of interaction arc likely to he changed; (2) lin- 
guistic codes for representing the same functions may he changed; (3; 
linguistic feattrces organized as a code may differ; and (4) vocal 
signals may he altered. Sources for further detailed reading are given 
below in this section. Dell Hymes* Language in cultvire a nd society 
(1964) contains pertinent material in Parts V and VII, and Shuy’s S.ocjal 
dialects and language learning (1964) includes relevant articles by 
Bailey, Lahov, and Stewart. 

Contrastive analysis is important for this project because it is 
necessary to identify linguistic contrasts in order to know whether 
and when children begin to produce stylistic shifts . They my of 
course use style shifting which is not similar to adult shifting; in 
such a case an analysis of child tapes similar to the analysis of the 
adult tapes described below will be necessary. In addition to a con- 
trastive analysis of the speech varieties mstered by children at 
various ages, it is important ’bo**understand which varieties are Intel- 
ligible to them, and how the speech varieties known to them a:^^ 
ated . Both ccaprehension and evaluative norms must devel^ with age, 

possibly there are some sharp changes with formal training. These 
points are discussed later in this section. 

2.1.1. Methods 

After a few months in the field, the investigator will be able to 
observe on his own whether there are gross differences in speech be- 
*t#w66n ccriisd.li spesilccrs^ addressees^ sitjuafelons • To liegln sysijeioaijic 
contrastive studies, there mi^t be two starting points. One might be 



Section 2.1 was written by Susan M. Ervin-Tripp. 
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to start with 3 ca>e general Infomant work. Later infornant intervi^ 
ooSL w^Te Lcessary to refine this infor»ation. 
of the earlier work is the identification of s^ 

can help inform ohservations . For exanple, ask: Can you tell ii yo^ 

wife is talking to the baby or to your older son, even ^ _ 

them?" "Can you teU if she is talking to a nan or to a wo^? Tnew 
Sions ^ ^ed on the assumption that age and sex of ad^ssee are 
to be factors influencing speech in most societies. (See the 
questionnaire in Section 1.6 for further instances.) 

Die data obtained from questionnaires of 
to helD identify sone social conparisons one must be sure to incluae 
ll obSr^tS ^(2) to gir^oations of the stereotypes about 

social variations in speech. 

We know that such reports by informants give infonnntion abort 
onlyl sSl of Actual variation in speech. However ^y 

^ suggest some starting poirts for observation. For^ oasewUons 

should^olude following the same speaker tteou^ md dif- 

tions in which there are different topics, dzfferent “tti^s, an^f 

the conparisons suggested by the Interview comments as so mark 
that even native speakers notice them. 

Thus informant work and observation are both places to T^egin 
ing speech variation. In the next phase 

act as listeners. Two tape recorders are linked by a pat^ cord \o 
aS,^r^oS ^ ™new tape of selections from the field recording. 

Then the natural recordings are edited to 

names, and references which can reveal the speech 

formant should listen to the tape in order to try to identify the 

He my also ^ able to 

the identification and, may even notice what the marker was. 

Tanes successfully recognized by adults can be played to chil^n 
of apSar^SterlstiS^ In ms way one can find rten ^l^n 
^aSn^eco^differences in “P®®-* 

Afferent ad^sees, even if they do not thcMelws sirttch styles. 

(See Section 3.5.1> The Acquisition of Usage Patterns.) 

The next task is to identify the linguistic differences ’between 
these tanes. In part this may be done after the study is conpleted, 
tri+h the aid of a linguist. However, there are SGoe advantages to 

l^^e^aeU^Se task of identifying distinctive Hustle 
F^ from a tape an but a H^tic 

S^rence ^^rted as a test for which markers are most Important. 

2.1.2. Style vs. Speaker 

contrastive analysis is possible for the 
sneakers or for the speech of the same speaker in 

Itere are sonTsituations which aUow for style switching (or 
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for language switching ) and therefore these situations are not appropri- 
ate for definitional purposes. If one loicws the culture well enough, 
one may be able to predict the circumstances under which even this 
fswitcdxing will occur. 

Both types of contrast will relevant in this study. For 

example, we want to know whether men and women have different speech, 
since if they do we will want to be able to find out hcsr children’s 
speech relates to the two noonns and how the differentiation is rein- 
forced. But we also want to know if men speak differently when ad- 
dressing men and when addressing women, and whether these differences 
show ip in children’s speech. The first is a ^ ^trast between speakers, 
the second between styles . 

\ 4 hile the same types of contrasts can eacLst in both of these cases, 
there is a difference between them. The different styles co-e;dLst in a 
single speaker, and there are therefore some pressures towurds merger 
of systems. For exanple, at the phonetic, functional, and semantic 
level, it is difficult for a single speaker to maintain two sets of 
categories that are nearly identical but not Quite. The two tend to 
merge. In the extreme case, as Gunper25 (1967; has found, the ^ffer- 
ences laay be extremely minor, for bili n gua l s have spoken with other 
bilinguals over the centuries. 

Thus ccsitrasts may be relatively few for style differences. The 
two systems tend to have a common core, with merely a few variables 
which mark style switching. The contrast between different speakers 
will tend to be reduced in a similar way, if the speakers must inter- 
act with each other often. For instance, men’s and women’s speech must 
be slmilf in many ways since each must understand the other. They 
must ha\ a ccnanon core graaimar since the rules for production and com- 
prehension exist in the sane persons and there are no'konolinguals." 

In such cases there may merely be different phonetic realization rules 
or other low-level differences. 

Where soma groups occui^y desirable statuses and there is emulation, 
style shifts may be related to speaker differences. Thus Labor (I 966 ) 
has suggested three levels of relationship depending on conscious aware- 
ness of group differences and whether style shifts are apparent. In - 
dlcators are contrasted features which are unconscious, and define group 
membership but are not used in style shifting. Markers do influence 
style shifting so that in the roore conscious and careful style the 
normative version is used. Stereotypes are conscious and subject to 
overt comment and stigma. 

We shall confine our discussion to the last three types of contrast, 
which we must assume can be revealed with topic and function held con- 
stant. 
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2 . 1 > » Functional Realization 



Tn American aociety. there is a difference in the way requests arc 

f ohtSrs^ data in another society is to ^ 

S BlBfljle^tegories Uke "hrinei^ “'’f vf ’iLItter^'^fe^ir’a^dif- 
frmnn.'h'ton '* One begins to see fairly gidGkly whether there is a oix 

M-s rsLr.ar;2.s^ - 

be easy to study . (See Section 1.5*4, Conmunicative Routines.) 



p.ielte Linguistic Contrasts 



The nuroose of a linguistic contrastive analysis is to define as 

«T£- s‘sM‘s s 

SIS'SSSS STim. 



2.1.4.!. aicmological Contrasts 



The easiest clue to a difference in the . 

ece^ison heipln locating 

duction of t^fcs while ^eUcltMg^ ^ 

5^1^ts^t tlwj morphemes axe sufficientj^ f Sic®l"“''' 
tvxfto permit one to reach conclusions without having the identical 

foonos. 



1^ Two sjrstems may differ in the phwietic feat^s ttey use. One 
o.mio<n^mn.v have a set of palatalized consonants hut the other not, so 

pier, and includes a subset of the phonejaes in the hi^ sys 



2^ One system may have a special set of allophonic changes which 
the other does not have. These may introduce sounds or features no 
present in the other. 
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3) A particular item may be present phonemicaiay in one system 
and not in the other, as in the contrast between English dialects with 
and without post-voealic /r/ • 

4) A part of the system may coalesce in one system but not in tlie 
other. For example in New York City Labov (1966) noted that the vcwel 
systems employed different contrasted categories which in a different 
g‘fey 3.0 coalesced, Xn a similar way, the distinction between alveolar 
stops fricatives tended to disappear in spontaneous speech. In 
these cases the variables must be measured since there is not likely to 
be sliarp shifting but incresises and decreases in ihe likelihood of making 
the distinctions that exist in on3y one of the systems. Casual speech, 
in which the fewest distinctions were mode, was mo^ systematic and con- 
sistent than styles approaching "standard English." 

5) Phonetic realization of shared phonemes is osualOy different 
in different styles. In baby talk in English there is palatalization 
of many consonants, in comparison to the normal style, (These may be 
features added to specific items describable segmentaUy or may be 
long ccwponents added to a whole sequence, but ta;pe analysis is neces- 
sary to find out which is the case , ) 

6 ) Distribution according to syllable location may be different; 
e.g. labov describes an English dialect in which /s/ + stop is not per- 
mitted in syllable final position. Also, though /»/ and /f/ and their 
voiced counterparts are distinctive in other positions, they are both 
realized as labiodentals in final position. 

7 ) Morph/^me formation canons may differ so that \rhen morphemes 
are adapted to the other system their structure must be changed. For 
example, English words integrated into Japanese bilinguals’ speech may 
liave added vowels to form CV syllables, 

8 ) Phonemic realization of the same morpheme may be <^fferent, 
e.g. English "ing" may be realized variously as /in/, /iy, and /lyn/ 
in different styles, the second two being formal. 

2, 1.4.2. Lexical and Morphological Contrasts 

Morjhological contrasts are obvious if high-freq.uency inflexional 
morphemes are different in the two systems. Stewart (in Shuy, 1964) 
describes such contrasts between two systems of English inflection. 

For example, "I see it (today)" vs. "I see it (yesterday). This 
system may differ either at the morphological or at the semantic level 
from standard English which contrasts present and p^teri^. Hoover, 
the presence in the same system of "I don’t see it (today)" and 1 ain’t 
see it (yesterday)" indicates that there is an underlying contrast in 
categories \rtxich simply is neutralized in the affirmative. 

When there are lexical differences it is necessary to be assured 
tliat the base meaning for the two forms is similar. Exaiplos ^ E^lish 
are "dyad" and "couple," “policeman" and "fuzz," "children and kids. 
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Note that there my be eooie connotative differences due to the partici- 
pation of these forms in systems which differ in connotations, e.g, in 
attitud.es toward police. Whenever in another culture you find alterna- 
tive words with "the same meanings" look for stylistic or speaker differ- 
ences rejtricting selection. 

2. 1.4. 3 » Syntactic Contrasts 

One strategy in identifying syntactic contrasts is to get m infor- 
aBnt to translate from one system into the other, and then see if this 
translation can be reduced to a word-for-word translation which a third 
informant will accept (Gunperz, 1967)* If there is difficulty in trans- 
lation frcd one system to the other, which my be the case with style ^ 
shifting, then you mi^t be able to rewrite the text making morphologi- 
cal substitutions aiid, using an informant, see if it is possible to make 
an acceptable text from this word-for-word trsuaslation you have made • 

The measure of syntactic difference between two systems is the number 
of order changes and other syntactic rules you need to produce an ac- 
ceptable translation from the word-for-word text. 

An example of a syntactic difference of sufficiently hi^ fre- 
Q[uency to be useful is the contrast between English ^alects reg.uiring 
subject-verb agreement in number and not having this agreement. An- 
other diffeirence, thou^ less observable because rarer, is between 
systems which have a past and future perfect and those which realize 
this semantic difference by the use of adverbials and clauses. 

Tvro styles or two dialects of languages may differ in semantic 
categories, in semological features cross-cutting categories, and so 
on. It is i 2 J 5 )ortant to distinguish between three easily corf used foj^ 
of contrast. If we coRipar<^ speecdhi to adults and to children we mi^t 
find that there were different topics selected from the range available 
to the speaker. If a given tc^ic is selected which is not usual for 
the speech of an adult to a child, the adult my have to make sem^M 
distinctions which are not available in the system of speech to children. 
Either he fees to teach the distinction or must avoid this feature of 
the tc^ic. Finally, there my be a distinction present which is 
characterized by different lexical selections . He mi^t use the term 
"acquisition" to an adult in making the same semantic distinction he 
makes in talking about "getting" or "buying" to a child. 

There my be differences in the semantic systems which underlie 
grammtical or morphological rules in two systems# For instance, in 
Stewart's analysis of "basilect" (in Shuy, 1964) there is a contrast 
between a simple perfect and a completive perfect, as realized in I 
seen it" and "I been seen it." 



2.1.5. Vocal Signals 

Vocal signals my be noted for two reasons. One is that they may 
constitute "channel cues" that there is a shift of style taking place 
(Labov, 1966). If there is a sudden increase in speed, fluencs*-, a 
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change in pitch, there nay be an indication that a shift has occurred. 
Usually some topical and linguistic variables will also change about 
the sane tine. 

Another reason for noting vocal signals is that they nay then- 
selves constitute systems which change when style shifts. For exanple, 
syllable dynamics and voice quality may change in two dialects. Pause 
mrkers differ— e.g. u^ in English, este in Mexican Spanish, palatal- 
ized nasaJ. in Russian. Falsetto is used for particula r purposes in some 
types of Negro speech. Special combinations of prosodic rules nay have 
particular semantic significance in one system and not in the other— 
e.g. a sudden downward shift in pitch at a stressed ad^jective in a sen- 
tence in standard English is^lies irony. 

The most eiidiaustive list of vocal si gnal s is given in Pittenger, 
Hockett, and Danehy (i960). We include these simply as remiLders of 
items to listen for. 

Quality changes which may differ from the norm in being above or 
below it, utilizing a wider or narrower range of variation than is 
usual, include loudness, pitch, and rate, including drawling and clip- 
ping. For example, speech to babies may have a wider range of pitch 
variation than to older children,as well as generally highei* pitch. 

Voice qualities ^diich have been noted include rasp or metallic 
quality, glissando or slurring of pitch changes, brecJdng of glcttal 
tone, as in incipient crying, breathiness, nasality, resonance, ex- 
treme vocal openness, slurring. Momentary effects which could be used 
for stylistic purposes are inhalation or exhalation, hissing, clicking, 
sighs,, silence, yawning, crying, laughing, idiispering, and so on. 

One of the great difficulties in previous use of these vocal sig- 
nals in research is that since many of them do not have the discrete 
signaling function of the ordinary speech channel, there has been no 
clear guide to when a "cojnplete'‘ analysis has occurred. Tlie emphasis 
on contrast puts some inherent limits on what it is practical to in- 
clude in the present study. We suggest that investigators who note 
seme overall differences between two styles in any of these features 
try to locate the description in one of the published lists. A tape 
is available for the Pittenger, Hockett, and Danehy text permitting 
calibration against their categories. 

2.1.6. Intelligibility 

In a community where children are exposed to a varied set of lin- 
guistic norms, it is important to find how early children con under- 
stand varieties they hear. For example, children on the Navaho reserva* 
tion go to the curing sings from infancy on; by school age they have 
control over a surprising repertoire of chants. On the other hand, if 
asked to interpret the text of a chant, they might fail, because of its 
special lexicon. 
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2.1.6.!^ Glossing a Text 

- A traditional method for assessing intelligibility is to ash an 
informant to provide a translation or explanation of a sazople of the 
speech variety. One could probably make gross differentiations, but 
it might be difficult to evaluate the adequacy of two accounts of this 
kind. 



2 .1.6 .2 . Repetition 

Repeating or imitating a tape is a useful test if there axe codes 
with syntactical differences and the speakers in each group do not use 
each other *s speech forms. For exaiig>le, Labov has asked Harlem adoles- 
cents to repeat ”He asked if I could go to the game today," and con- 
sistently received as an accurate imitation "He asked could X go to 
the game today." In this cause the informant translated from one dia- 
lect to the other, keeping the meaning. Note that asking informants in 
this case to provide a gloss would seem strange. 

2.1.6.3. "Cloze" 

On a tape, one can excise every nth item, €ind ask informants to 
guess \diat was said. (This is called the "Cloze" technique. Refer- 
ences to its use can be found in Brvin-Tripp & Slobin, 1966, pp. 444-5 •/ 
This seems to an informant like trying to listen throu^ noise. If the 
original and reconstructed texts are compared, the similarities can be 
counted objectively. For example, Peisach (1965) used the method for 
first and fifth grade children varying in race and socioeconomic status. 
For the first graders she omitted the last word in each sentence. She 
found that by the fifth grade the social classes differed only when IQ 
wa,s not controlled, Tidien their guessing of the teacher *s speech was 
tested. 

There are several precautions in the use of Cloze . Elaborated 
speech may be very hard to reconstruct, even for someone close to the 
speaker. Since different values of n or a different location of. 
amission can have a pronounced effect, it is tetter to compare infor- 
mants iJLStening to the same tape than to compare tapes or styles. For 
instance, once a tape is prepared, one could compare children of dif- 
ferent ages. Or one could compare children of different age or other 
status. 

All of these methods could also be used across languages in multi- 
lingual communities. For studies of multil i ngual variety, as well as 
dialectal variety, one should rememiber that the prestige of the spoken 
variety may markedly influence the intelligibility to the listener and 
their willingness to repeat it. 

2.1.7. Evaluation 




Both Lambert and Labov have used subjective evaluation tests to 
determine unconscious attitudes towards speech varieties. In a series 



of studies of a variety of bilingual coaanmmities, Laanbert and his 
leagues (Anisfeld & Lambert, 1964 ; Lambert, I9675 Lambert et al., I966) 
have found that the same voice was evaluated differently depending on 
the phonological system it used. Thus Canadian judges rated a man with 
an English Canadian speech guise as more intelligent and competent than 
the same man in a French Canadian guise. 

Labov (1966) has used a similar method in studying the evaluation 
of speech variables within a monolingual community. He constructed^ 
passages containing the forms that had the phonological indicators in 
which he was interested. Then he took carefully selected sentences 
from a test r^oup which repeated these passages. He selected the sen- 
tences to provide examples of given values of each speech variable. 

Then listeners were asked to listen to each sentence and rate the 
speaker. The ratings were rather more practical than the traits judged 
by Lambert's informants. For instance the rater was asked to be an 
employer and judge the highest job the speaker could hold. He found 
that in New York City the use of a dental fricative in thing raised a 
speaker's judged job suitability but lowered his toughness or masculin- 
ity. 

When are these values acquired? Lambert found that they showed 
up by T ^ in the inter— language situation. labov, dealing with the com- 
plexity of urban dialects, found changes still taking place up until 
20 . Presumably formal training institutions could have a marked im- 
mediate effect on attitudes towards speech varieties. Both labov and 
Lambert have found that values about speech variation can be shared 
even between speakers who themselves speak quite differently. 

If there is any form of speech stratification in the canmunity 
studied, it would be of value to prepare a stimulus tape for evaluation 
studies with children. If possible, talented speakers who can shift 
are the best for making such recordings. In a literate cooanunity, avoid 
the use of reading for getting comparable texts. If necessary, get 
repetitions of oral material for control over content; reading intro- 
duces a whole new set of artificialities into speech. 
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2.2. RECOBDING APPARATUS AND TECHNIQUES 



2.2.1. Apparatus 

Tape recorders come in different sizes, price ranges. Qualities, 
and types. If the field situation is in a eity it is then possible 
and even advantageous to use a heavier machine operating on house cur- 
rent in order to record stereo;^onically, particularly if more than 
one pcjrson is being recorded at a time. On the other hand, outside 
of a city it will be necessary to use a battery-operated tape recorder 
that is as small and light as possible without sacrificing recording 
fidelity unduly. This will rule out stero for a couple of years at 
least. A number of good machines are currently on the market, such 
as those put out by Uher, Tandberg, Nagra, Sony, and Ampex. In order 
to sijqolify matters the Uher 4000 Report L and the Uher 4000 Report S 
are here reconmiBnded for field situations in which house current is 
not available during recording. Notwithstanding the fact that seme 
claiia it to be less rugged than mii^t be desirable, the Uher 4000 com- 
bines such featur^is as four speeds, battery or wall operation, good 
fidelity, quality workmanship, and reasonable cost so as to leave it 
with no real competitor. Althou^ the Nagra surpasses it in fidelity, 
the Nagra has only one speed and a very high price. The battery- 
operated Sony lacks the fidelity and the versatility of four speeds 
as well as reliability of its electronic coniponents, although when 
price is considered, the fidelity is very high indeed, and suitable for 
manj^ purposes. 

It is advantageous, almost imperative, to bring two tape recorders 
into the field, preferably of the same make and model. ^ In the first 
place if one breaks down the other can be used, and if both break down, 
a jiudicious combination of parts from each may yield one serviceable 
machine. In the second place, patching (recording frem one machine to 
another ) necessitates two tape recorders . Patching is used for editing 
ta]?es, re-recording at a different speed, or re-recording on a tape of 
a different thickness. In addition two recorders can be used for pro- 
ducing a stimulus on one recorder and recording both the stimulus and 
the listener’s response on the other. 

Transport 

The means by which the tape is transported across the heads from 
one reel to another is important for fidelity of reproduction. The 
transport mechanism consists of one or meu'e electric motors and a band 
or rubber idler and capstan assembly to transfer the rotation trom the 



Section 2.2 was written by Brian Stross. (Additional advice on tape 
recording can be foiiad in Samarin, X9^7» pp. 88-102.) 
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^ *. reels It Is important that the tianepo^ft puUs the 

notor to the tape reexs# ad 44m«w s'need.a Var» 

iTSltTS'iir 

better. 

T+ -la possible to purchase accessories for the testing ®Peed 

eT= « “ 

WO-niW^e. me Proced«« 

cording «»de «hen the 

^ nit he np to ch»ge. 

A hi^er pitch meane that the tape speed is 

hold ^ 

Heads 

The heads are among the most critical 

recorded aerial to play it l>aok.^^ half- 

SSc^ mSines double the playl^ and record- 

iXa^TihaftS s W to noise ratio is smaUer on the quarter 
track nmchines. The Uher is a half track. 

Generally the ouaUty of a recorder with three heads, one each 

for record^ playing, and erasing, is he^ Se 

in moh recording and playing J»e both done ^ .np„ the 

cM?)enBation of the two-head machine is that it is easier to align une 

heeid* 

Voluaig Level Indicator 

T«Ti«+ must be adiusted to the right level with the recording volume 
imob Kdirto^el«“Se most efficiently. If the level is too low, 
Av» a-iemni irfi 1 be weslc ft nd tape hiss plus other noise will drown out 

s s:i 1. f ■‘2f^ s 
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numbers have plus rather than, mi nu s values) without being in it# The 
meter needle 9 which is moving with the input signal, must be kept as 
close as possible to this optijuum point at all times . However the 
needle should never enter the red zone. Sometimes, when there are wide 
variations in the volume of the input, and when it is possible to some- 
what predict these fluctuations, it is a good idea to adjust the volume 
level by hand during recording to compensate for the variation while 
maintaining a strong enough signal. 

Digital Counter 

This is a device very similar to the odometer on a car. It con- 
sists of three rows of numbers that count the amount of tape that has 
gone by the heads . In order to rapidly locate any given point on the 
tax^o, the counter must have been set to 000 at the. beginning of the 
tape, the number of the desired location jotted down, perhaps with 
a description of what is to be found at this point. Then the begxnning 
of the tape should again correspond to a setting of 000 and the tape 
rapidly wound until the right number shows on the face of the counter. 
Another way of finding a certain spot quickly Is to place a tiny strip 
of pa]per between the layers of tape at this spot as the tape is being 
rewound. 

Tape Speeds 

One tape recorder will offer a variety of speeds • The speeds are 
in inches per second. The higher the speed the better the fidelity, 
but also the more tape is needed to record for the same length of time. 
Varying situations and varying needs call for different speeds.^ When 
working in the researcher’s native language where the interest is only 
in content, 15/16 has the tremendous advantage that the tape will run 
eight tines as long as it would at the hi^ fidelity speed of 7-1/2. On 
the other hand the fidelity at this speed is wholly inadequate for 
phonological work which in most cases would require 7-1/2 or faster . 
Editing is another consideration. It is easier to edit a tape recorded 
at 7 -I /2 than one recorded at slower speeds. It is far better to sacri- 
fice the tape in field recording under almost every conceivable condi- 
tion except that of tape shortage. It will be difficult enough to tran- 
scribe the tape anyway, and every bit of fidelity will help make the 
job easier. In the interest of economy the Uher machine at 3-3/4 ips. 

still be estpected to yield reasonable good quality for voice and 
will probably be the speed most frequently used. 

Recorder Inputs 



The tape recorder will have at least two inputs; one for high level 
sources and the other for microphones (low level sources ) • When patch** 
ing, use the high level input as described in the manual that comes with 
the recorder. The microphone input can be high impedance (5,000 - 50,000 
ohms) or low impedance (50 - 250 ohms)* The microphone impedance should 
match the impedance of the input. A low impedance microphone and input 
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will allow a longer nioroi^one »tle ^ ^ 

?^*a telnSS^rTlx* necessltatee a shorter lead 

when buying a microphone, make sure that the imgpedance 

made to^n^oh that of the recorder input, in terms of hxs^i or low. 

Recorder Outputs 

There should be a separate output jack on the 

for hij^ impedance or for low Impedance ^ if*^e recorder 

for nionitoring during recording as well as ^ocv is 

taS “S; wir^ accc^ngly, as has the Oher. The Uher output iaok is 

low impedance. 

Tape 

Tape consists of a thin iron oxide coating on a 
Acetate^S to only economy to reconmend it. Mylar xs 
to irs^ior in^Lost every way includi^ 

resistant Ihe five-indh reel will L- 

leXlicite with the tape than, is 

lo^r the receding time without switchi;^ reeln, I”** f 
de^te the tape and the more likely is the problem of print throu^ 
during storage (print-throutSi being a pre-echo ^ Itoer passages tha 
can be heard during softer passages during playback). 

Tape also comes an either regular or as high output. This 

to thfligto output ^^ad^K^ 

High ou1?put tape can play louder without ^stortion. TWs to^^e 

Should be weired against a higher cost, in deciding * 

There are several good brands of tape and a Mfi^er 

responds to better and more consistent quality bra^s. Don ^ 

and don't buy tape that is cheap or on sale. This writer 
rec^ais Scotch 290^ or BA^ l800* either of ^ich should cost about 
$4,25 per 5-inch reel when gotten at a discount. 

It would be a good idea to bring several extra empty ”®i® 

into the field. They provide a good way of siphonl^ it^'pos- 

fiUng, for making available special 

sibirto always go into a recording session w^ a c^pletely empny 
tape. Twenty or so of these reels would not be too many. 

Microphones 

The conponents of a tape recorder cm be tho^ht of “ ® eha^ 

The finished product is only as good as its weatest 

link of most We recorders is the ndcrorphone that comes with it. Even 




the Uher recorder comes equipped with an inadequately performint; mike. 
Microphone prices range from about $10 for a cheap crystal mike to about 
$200 for a professional quality capacitor mike. The best bet fcr field 
recording is a dynamic microphone costing from $50 to $100 (e.g. an RCA 
BK12-A or an Electro-Voice 654 a) of a lavalier type able to be hung 
around the neck. The ribbon microphone is a very responsive mika to 
all. of the hearable frequencies, but is not quite as durable as the 
standard dynamic type • (The u su a l , crystal mike is notoriously s(in— 
sitive to heat and humidity changes . Silica gel packing for the crystal 
may help in this regard. The problem can be better avoided by using a 

dymunic mike.) 

Dynamic microphones come with varying degrees of directionality. 

An omnidirectional mike is one that picks up sounds equally frcM any 
direction. A directional microphone usually called eardioid bscauaa 
of its heart-shaped pickup pattern, will not pick up sounds the 
xGOXy and is relatively insensitive on the sides* Directio n a li ty in a 
microphone allows the mike to be placed at a greater distance from the 
subject while keeping background noise at a minimum. Any situation of 
hi^ background noise, such as outdoors, suggests the use of a direc- 
tional mike. An omnidirectional mike can be used when background sound 
is wanted, in a quiet situation, or if the mike is placed closer to the 
subject. Stereo recording, for the best effect, necessitates eardioid 
mikes . The Shure 545L Unidyne IH is an ideal eardioid mike for the 
field. If only an omnidirectional mike is available, some amount of 
directionality can be gained from using a rolled iq) magazine and aiming 
at the sound source. Care must be taken not to scrape the mike with 
the magazine or unwanted popping and other noise will be recorded. 

Some directional mikes are now being sold that are so highly di- 
rectional that whispers can be picked up a block away. These are 
highJy specialized, demanding close investigation before purchase. 

If money allows, a good solution to tlie microphone problem is to 
purchase more than one microphone including one omnidirectional mike 
and one eardioid mike. 

When recording is done outdoors, the microphone should have a wind- 
screen attached. A handkerchief can serve as a makeshift windscreen if 
necessary. 

When recording is done indoors and a lavalier mike is not used, a 
stand is advisable. Placing a microphone directly on a table allows 
the pickup of all kinds of unwanted vibrations and other sounds that can- 
not be heard until the recording is played back. This is especially 
true if the tape recorder is on the table also. 

Mixer 

When recording with more than one microphone a simple Y connection 
is not really adequate unless the mikes are all the same make and model. 
In order to blend the inputs of the microphones to achieve any desired 
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talance, a mixer is necessary. On stereo machicas, of course, a mixer 
is only needed for more than tvfo ndcroiphones . 

Headphones 

Because much time wiU be spent wearing headphonw 
to and transcribing tape recordings, headphones ^ 

ti»t c«. » .»»>«> f” 52,^, 

troub^ and the SP-«SM by Koss is a good ®^ers 

are used for listening to recordings gather ^^e spe^ers 

built into the recorder, because headphones can be padded 

sS noise, because they do not disturb other people, ?Lht 

?Srinc^able difference in fideUty. Head^ones 

wei^t ^^ssible, rugged, and nicely cushioned, in addition to the 

hi^ fidelity requirements. 

Foot Controls 

The Uher and many other tape woMders ^ aS^tSs 

accesso3:T foot controls for starting and stojrping. This ap^ap 
is necessary^or translation and transcription of tape recordings. 

Batteries 

Information about the battery requirements of 
eou«s with the machines. The Uher can use five size-D cells or a 
s?^L^^t»^Lhaxgeable battery, ^-aize celOs ^ be sta^d ^ 
dry cells, allcaline batteries, or Nickel-Caanium ^ 

?7rechargeable. The ’dryfit' lasts about 7 

good for sevex^al recharges unless it is ever cootpl ^ Alkaline 
dard drv cells last 7 to 10 hours and are non-rechargeabu.e . _ 

size-D dry cells will last slightly longer and are also 
Size D Hi ctel-Cadmium batteries last roughly 10 hours, ^ indefinite^ 
^chjtfgeahle, can be recharged after having been ce^lete^ 
this is not advisahle) and can he bought at 

^ciLon can he reSed about the relative «rits of 

•fcaries bv tak i' ng into account the cost, ploying time, and tim 

s^irintWifldr Where electricity is not available for recharging, 

«T>.i-i»iP batteries should be considered seriously 

D cells, it is iirportant that they be of the lea^rooi land tlv 

specially made for transistor radios and the like. 

Althou^ the NiCad batteries are superior 1*® 
take aboutXioe as long to charge and require a higher charging rate 

than is provided by the ZX13 charger. 

Never try to recharge a non-rechargeable battery. It may esiplode, 
ruining the machine. 
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2.2,2. Recardipg Techniques 



Recording * 

Many ingenious methods have been used to record natural conversa- 
tions without the awareness of the participants. These include tiny 
radio transmitters whose signals are recorded, highly directional micro- 
phones, and putting recorder and microphone in a briefcase, whidi is 
then left in a likely setting. 

Most of the fieldwork on this project will involve the recording 
of people with their awareness and consent. Lavalier microphones are 
advant^ous in working with children because they maintain a constant 
distance from the moulhof the subject, being hung around the neck. The 
longer the microjAione cable, the more freedom the child will have to 
move around. A low impedance mike is necessary with cables longer than 
about ten feet. Some workers have found that very young children will 
toy with the microphone if it is placed around their necks, in which 
case a strongly directional microphone held by the field worker 
or placed on a stand somewhere oey be called for, because simply plac- 
ing the lavalier around the eatperimenter's own neck results in too great 
a noise contrast between the voice of the experimenter and that of the 
child. 

When recording more than one child at a time the problem of tran- 
scribing the tapes is compounded. One lavalier mike can be used for 
each subject, or perhaps better, a stereo tape machine can be used. 

Either way it is necessary to au^nent the recorder with a person taking 
notes simultaneously on who is talking to whom. One of the two chann els 
of a stereo recorder has been used to receive whispered comments by the 
investigator ^rtiile the other channel recorded the subject. The dbnnnels 
axe then played back separately. 

Of course even when the subject is a single person, we must count on 
having a running written record made by a native speaker of the situational 
cues, and withal it is wise to transcribe the tape as soon as possible 
after recording. 

With reference to an indoor acoustical environment, if the ceiling 
is hi^, and the walls and floors bare, and the windows undraped, then 
reverberation will be a problem to be dealt with by placing the micro- 
phope relatively close to the subject. If the room is provided with sound 
absorbing surfaces and a low ceiling, the mike should and can be kept 
further back to prevent a 'dead* souM. It is generally a good practice, 
however, to attempt to improve sound absorbtion as much as possible when 
recording, both to filter out extraneous noise and to prevent echo. Hugs 
a.nd drapes are good sound absorbing surfaces, while glass, metal, and 
hardwood surfaces reflect sound. Practice with the particular microphone 
that will be used is necessary to develop a feeling for the acoustical 
requirements of various settings • Use of the earphones in monitoring po- 
sition will allow this practice without using up tape. 






Also see Section 1.2.4. 
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It is assuuBd that hefore the actual recerding l>egxii8, tape ^ader 
has h^enipScroato both ends of the ta^ a^ 

•Dut on side one of the reel. It should he eniphasized th^ this Job 
Should he done hefore talcing the tape into the 

pared with leader tape as weU as sensi^ foil, savx^ a lot ^ 

^k). Once the eq.uiptient is set up and ready to roU, 

should he numbered and the leader nurnbered aocOTdi^ to 

and dated (the description should come after tte s^*^® 

with Bfiterial, ot even back at the office). Then on the he^^^ 

each side of tape it would be q,uite sin®le to say reel 3, side 2 or 

whatever and blow a two-second blast on the kkO^k pitchpipe. 

Always make sure after turning a reel over, that the lea^r e^osed 
has no writing on it. If this is the case the leader should 
labeled with a 2, and the date, and then recorded ^on. ^ese precau- 
tions and careful indexing will save time and trouble in the end. 

Editing 

Editing, the process of keeping desired 

Sc^ oH^cSLical^ 5he first meti^od is ^ 

usine another tape recorder to selectively copy what is wan 

tepf “tHs rS^tSrough the first recorder. Use of ^® 

switch such as is on the Uher leaves out the anne^ng clicks ^ 

low the use of an on-off button. To connect the ® 

(preferably shielded) with appropriate plugs f 

preaaro output of the first (or playing) recorder, to the 

sov^ (phwie) input of the second (or reoo^ng) ’^®®“^^' ®^g 

is often caued a patchcord, and can be used to ®°Py ”^J® ®‘'® 

second reoorderj which is switched to ^record ®^-^“ 

slower or the same tape speed as the first, bec a|^e it is ^ 

to get better fidelity on the cqpy than was present ^\*^® 

In ^ct some, if not very much, fidelity is lost through the very proces 

of copying. 

Mechanical editing does not necessitete a seco^ ^?a?S^tiwo“Lda 
rather involves splicing. Splicing is the process of weldi^ w - 
of tape together. It is used after some intervening tape has been re- 
^^^^n^Sti^g is being done. It is used on the broken in 
case of a broken tape also. The best procedure is ®^^® 

•inevoensive solicer and follow the accofflpanying directions. It no 
sS^i^aSwerthe two ends of tape can be ^rlap^d by ^out 
hllf an inch and scissors used to out diagonally through the md^e of 
thf overlap. Next the two new ends! are butted *06®^ ^ 
smooth surface and special splicing tape put over the ®*®®®® 

tape being snipped off with the scissors. Never use anything for 
splicing other than the splicing tape that is made for splicing reoor 

ing tape. 
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When both sides of a tape have been recorded on, mechanical edit- 
ing of one side will automaticaiay destroy what is recorded on the 
other side. When such a situation occurs, in vrtiich a tape recwded on 
both sides must be mechanically edited, use the patch cord to take off 
the section wanted from the reverse side and record it on another tape. 
Then the splicing will not destroy valuable material. 

Tape Threading 

A and handy tape threading aid is on the market for about 

a dollar, and is called a "fast tape threader." Because it short-cuts 
starting the tape on the reel, it would be handy in the field in order 
to lose as little as possible during tape changing. 

Transcription and Translation 

This aspect of the business depends upon the aims of the researcher. 
Regardless of how cursory the process is, it would be well to count on 
at least four to six hours of trajascribing time for every hour of taped 
material even with the help of an informant. One exacting researcher 
has a native informant (trained to write his own language phonemica^; 
transcribe the recording and translate it from the transcription. The 
translation process is watched closely and the informant is asked ques- 
tions about his translating rationale when relevant. The researcher 
then goes over the tape with the transcription, noting things that he 
hears that have not been noted by the informant. Then researcher ai^ 
informant together go over those parts of the tape as we^ as any other 
interesting parts about which there are questions. (Additional advice 
on transcription is given in 1.2.4 and Appendix 2. Also see Samarin, 

PP* 102-5.) 

Tape Indexing 

Once a tape has been recorded and transcribed it will still be 
needed for reference. For this reason some system of indexing is a 
must. For this purpose six inches of white tape leader for each end of 
a reel of tape, one reel label per reel (always put on side 1), and 
sort of log book will aU come in handy. The reel label will ^ nu^ered 
in order of use. The leader, depending vpon which end of the tape it is 
on, will be labeled 1 or 2 (before the tape is used) followed by the tow 
and as brief a description as desired regarding what is recorded on that 
side of the tape. Miis description can be the name of the person(s) 
being recorded, or the situation in which the recording takes place, or 
the topic that is being talked about, or the section of the field waoml 
that is being esiplored on the tape. It may happen that a whole tape is 
not used on a single tote. It is desirable, therefore, to leave room on 
the leader for more than one date and description. The log book will 
be keyed to the number of the tape that is to be found on the reel 
label. Entered in the log book, then, will be first the reel number 
and then the date(s) found on the leader, followed by as complete a 
description as is feasible, of the contents of the tape. This should 
probably include the person, situation, topic, and ma w ;a l section. If 
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the tape counter is set at 000 a key can be introduced to the log book 
that will enable one to reach any given section of rapidly 

by noting a number in the book. This number can be follwed by sort 
of description, be it topic, person, or other. The duplication 
appears in label and leader and logbook is insurance against loss. Jme 
brevity of the label and of the leaaer is advised in order to save time 
in the field during the already delicate process of recording, changing 
reels, and labeling while in the company of others. 



2.2.3. Care and Servicing 



Head Cleaning 

Buildup of dirt and oxide occurs on the tape head and on the tape 
guides. It is a natural result of running a tape recorder, ^is dirt 
interferes with taping and reproduction of sounds. Consequently the 
tape guides and especially the heads must be cleaned frequently in order 
to avoid loss of quality. This can be acconplished by using a specially 
compounded tape head cleaning solution or carbon tetrachloride on a co - 
ton swab or pipe cleaner. Rub gently the parts to be cleaned. Do not 
drip the cleaning solution and avoid particularly any rubber pa^s such 
as the rubber roller that holds the tape against the capstan# ® 

cohol can be used as a cleaner in the absence of the other two solutions, 
The heads should be cleaned about once a week in the field situation. 
Tapes iupregnated with head cleaner ^ lubricant can be bou^t, and 
these are simple to use and ineaqaensive . 

Head Demagnetizing 

Under normal conditions of use, the heads in a tape recorder tend 
to accumulate small amounts of magnetism. This residual magnetism is 
bad, acting to partially erase tape as it is being played, particularly 
on the hi^er end of the sound frequency spectrum. The head 
even more repidly Bjagnetized if the lo&chine is shut off in the xuiddle 
of taping some very loud sound# Use of the pause control rather 
the on-off svfitoh aUow# the tape to be stopped with less severe effects 

on the head. 

Whatever the cause of the magnetism in the heads, it should be 
eliminated periodically with the use of a tape head demagnetizer, 
essentially an electromagnet whose poles are extended in the form of 
probes, the tips of which are gently played over the face of the head 
and slowly withdrawn. This should be done every one or two weeks in 

the field. 

Head Alignment 

Improper head alignment (when the head gap is not at exact right 
angles with the tape) can decrease the quality of a recording or play** 
back. It is possible in the field to strai^ten out the alignment of 
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the playback head by running a tape throu^^i the machine while gently 
turning the alignment screw on the head until the sound on the "tape is 
as loud as possible. For this purpose a prerecorded tape with a coMtant 
volume is helpful. This can. be bou^t where tape is sold. Head align- 
ment should not be attempted unless quality is fairly seriously impaired 
and misalignment is suspected. 

Tape Storage and Care 

Print-Throu^. The thinner the base of the tape, the more litely 
to be print-through, which occurs during storage, and is essentially a 
transfer of the magnetic pattern of loud passages on one layer of tape 
to an adjacent layer. Print-throu^ can be minimized by periodical^ 
running the tape through the machine, and by not recording at too high 
a level. 

Tape Wear. The natural process of tape wear need not be accelerated 
by a warped reel. A squeaking sound as the tape is moving provides an 
obvious clue to this condition. A warped reel can also be spotted by 
putting the eye level with the moving tape. It should be replaced by 
one that is not warped. 

Tape Spill. To avoid the spillage of tape when a full reel is 
picked up, and to maintain even winding, use tape clips that snap on 
the reel. Tape clips can be bought wherever tape is sold. 

Tape -End Fraying . To protect the ends of a reel of tape, the 
leader that is advised above vrLll be quite adequate. 

Tape Cleaning. Tapes should be cleaned every once in a while by 
folding a cloth that is lightly soaked in alcohol and holding it very 
gently against the two sides of the tape as it is run rapidly through 
the tape machine. This operation need not be performed more often than 
every ye^r or so. 

Tape Breaking. Mylar tape is not likely to break, but if it does a 
tape splicing kit is very handy and, considering the modest price, 
should be brou^t into the field. 

Tape Storage. Although mylar base tapes are far less susceptible 
to damge from heat or humidity than acetate base tapes, the better 
they are stored the longer they will last. Temperature should ideally 
be kept constant and at about 70 degrees F. Humidity ideally should 
be kept constant and between The tapes should be stored in 

the original boxes or in the metal film can type containers. They 
should be on edge to avoid damage to the reels and tape edges. Stored 
reels of tape should be wound loosely and evenly. Tapes should above 
all be stored far away from any sources of magnetism such as speakers, 
bar magnets, and electric motors. Magnetism will distort and erase tapes. 
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Tape Erasure . It is at times desirable to erase and reuse a tape. 
For this purpose, the best ercusing job is done by a bulk eraser, a power- 
ful electromagnet in whose field the reel of tape is Slowly turned and 
gradually withdrawn. The buUt eraser is a little too easpensive to be 
worthwhile unless a lot of erasing is to be done. The recorder will 
have an erase head that is quite adequate for most purposes. 

Lubrication 



The instruction manual that comes with the tape recorder will 
either give e3cact instructions for the lubrication of certain parts 
of the recorder or it will instruct the user not to lubricate the 
recorder. If in doubt it is much safer to not lubricate. 



2.2.4. caieck List 

Suggested Equipment to be Taken to Field 

Tape Recorder: Uher 4000 Report L (l or 2) 

Carrying Case with shoulder strap (standard for Uher) 

Battery recharging unit/AC power supply (or charger adapted to auto 
battery system) 

Batteries: set of 5 NiCad *D* cells + extra set of five 

Microphones; 

Combination 1 

Shure 545L Unidyne III (cardioid $55 w/ discount) 
Electro-Voice 654A dynamic microphone (omnidirectional $6o) 

Conibination 2 (more expensive, liaore specialized, sli^tly 
better fidelity) 

Sennheiser MKJ 421 (cardioid) 

RCA BK-12A (omnidirectional) 

Other good mikes are: Sennheiser ESl4 (cardioid); Uher M533 

(cardioid) 

Microphone stand 

Microphone plugs adapted to machine to be used 
Headphones: Koss SP-3X 

Y connection for using more than one mike at a time 

Extra plugs (at least 2): Hirschman type for Uher (three prong) 



E 3 ctra length of shielded microphone cable (at least 25 feet) 
Tape clips (l per reel) 

Leader tape (2 feet per reel) 

Tape head demagnetizer 
Splicing tape 

Empty five -inch reels (number depends on use) 

Self -threading reel 

Tape reels with prepared tape head cleaner and lubricant 



Reel labels 

Tape (Scotch or BASF) 

Foot control 
Scissors 

Small screwdriver (to take off head guard) 
Splicing kit 



Record book for tape indexing 
Stqpi^atch 

Equipment Care in the Field 

1. Clean and lubricate tape heads once a week (machine use of 
50 hours). 



2. Demagnetize tape heads every month or two. 

3. Store tapes away from magnetism, heat, humidity* 
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2.3. 



NA.TIVE INFORMAilTS, ASSIS!EANTS , AUD INTERPRETERS 



No matter vhat research techniques he uses, the 
have to rely heavily on oral reports and other assistance fr^ * 

in his initial contacts, in the selection of a 

„nng out individuals and families for intensive study, the investigator 

is rdiost entirely upon local opinion. If the 

unknown, an interpreter is essential. Even either paid 

would he iamossihle to carry on one's work entire^ without ei^er^iu 

or voluntary assistance from natives. Such help is " 

ing recorSg devices, cameras, arranging for interviews, 

f^ test^ etc. But more importantly, natives 

as e^^rts on native culture; their perceptions and 

ment^se of the investigator. Their own personal ^rience 

recollection of behavior within the local groi®. and f®P^®“®^® . 

vide background information and serve as a source for 

in the more formal analyses of language „r- 

co-observers of actual behavior and test perforce, toe 

ception of events and their judgments of toat is ^ what ^® ^ 

cant act as an iiiroortant corrective to the investigator s ^dgmen . 

is evident, then, that research results may be seriously affected by 

‘types of informants and assistants selected. 

Although natives are obviously much more famili^ with 
of daily life than is the investigator, this does “®®®®®®?J;^^^!^ 
that their reports of what goes on are necessarily ®^°®®^.*° 
or more accurate, than are those of toe investi^tor. 
constitutes accurate reporting, or what constitutes real " ^®y ®^®”^ 
have been seriously shaken in recent years by wiwk in 
(Garfinkel, 196Ua; Garfinkel & Sacks, in press). Garf.nkjsl a^ 
workers esphasize the fact that any type 

social science investigation, relies on verbal repots ®"® 

lects' verbal perception is subject to the same behavioral as 

are other forms of social Interaction. That is, what is said in p^ - 
cular circumstances is always a function of **'®.^*“* 
situation and, ultimately, the social system 

tion is perceived. It is further affected ^ workS^ 

of reacting to interviews, by toe social position of toe field worker , 
etc. In any particular field study, of course, all this raises problems 
of interpxXition which can only be solved by prolonged person^ exper- 
ience and trial and error. Previous field experience nevertoeless 
points to certain general features of social organization which can 
influence -fche behavior of informants. 




Section 2.3 was written by John J. Gunrperz. 
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2.3.1> Factors of Social Organization 

The idealized view of culttires as oopganically cohesive, functionally 
independent and internally homogeneous entities has come under consider- 
able attach in recent years as empiri cal ly unverif ia ble m Instead, many 
anthropologists now operate with the more modest assuiuyption that two or 
more people can have the same cultui^e if they can be shown to understand 
each other— i.e. if they cosmunicate effectively in a significant nuniber 
of situations. This shift in emphasis from culture as a set of attri- 
butes to culture as cognitive capacity has some inportanfc consequences 
for our notions of internal diversity within human groups. 

Problems of diversity need to be investigated ethnographically. 

Since in the course of their daily routines individuals msy communicate 
with a wide variety of others, and since different norms may apply in 
each case, there is no longer any reason to assume that any particular 
human group— even a relatively small canmunity— is culturally uniform. 
Single conmunities may be very diverse indeed. Much of the information 
on internal differences contained in the usual ethnographic descriptions 
does not, of course, apply to the small groups in which language sociali- 
zation studies are carried on. Bie investigator will have to conduct 
his own empirical investigation. But wherever internal diversity within 
the group to be studied reflects communicative barriers, it must be tahen 
into account in the selection of native assistants and field sites. 

It is probably most useful for our purposes to think of particular 
communities as varying along a scale of diversity along two dimensions: 
(1) ethnicity and stratification and (2) role segregation. At one end 
of this scale are coonunities characterized by what Nadel (1957) calls 
involute role structure, socially and culturally homogeneous societies 
in which any one individual can be substituted for any other individual 
in the same category without bringing about changes in the social struc- 
ture. In such groups everyone is an equal and a potential friend, and 
memikers view themselves as cooperating as part of a single team. 

Whatever real differences in wealth, prestige and power exist within 
such a group tend to be minimized. The language tends to be uniform. 
There is a premium on conformance to group norms and variation is at a 

minimum. 

In other instances, however, two such internally homogeneous 
teams may live within the same geographical region as part of the same 
larger social system. Such groups may cooperate for limited purposes 
of trade or administration, but this cooperation is limited. In other 
acstivities their relationships are characterized by competition, 
factionalism, and sometimes intergroig? hostility. They form part of 
what Leach (1954) calls a single culturally diverse social system. 

This is the situation where preexisting differences of language tend 
to maintain themselves, with each groifl? maintaining its ovm language 
as a symbol of group identity. Intergroup communication is carri^ 
out either in a neutral trade or administrative idiom or, if the two 
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locaX speech varieties are nintuaUy 

coBumnioate, each speakicg in his as 

the other person's language in such situations m *®!**J®*® “ 

a form of unrarranted invasion into that ^rson s 
a fora of condescension. 

verse groups, intergroi® differences tend to he aagnif jed. Stewo 
tvnes about ^e other groin's strange and incoeprehensihle behavior 
nS^: At tL^s, inSvWuals will clala that they do nrt undersW 
the other group's lenguage. Ihere is reason to believe, however, that 

whenever such ethnically distinct (^oi^ '??^“*^«?ir8SilaSties°to- 
periods of time, underlying cultural and linguistic simitoities d 

velo® which transcend the surface differences (Gwuperz, I 967 ). 

Whenever differences in wealth, P««r, a^ ™!“' 

tionalized in such a way that one of two ^ 

is clearly recognized as superior, and one as inferior, we P 
of social stratification. Stratified groups cooperate m me^rs of 
a team in which individuals have distinct and nonsubstitutable r^ts 
and duties. Ihey do not show the spirit of free cou^tition d^c- 
teristic of equal ethnic grovps. i;n terms of conmuni^tiim, tois 
means that individuals are quite limited as to vtot 
about. There also may be strict codes of etiq^tto which prescribe 
how what nmy be said is to be said (Albert, 196*i-)» I" 

TTis the^erior thSai adapts the patterns of tto siperi«, md in- 
novations spread from the top dawn. In these situation P°®: 

sible for menibers of socially superordinato groups to be natives of 
an area, and to live there most of their lives, 

rat^ly ignorant of the basic values and norms of tha^ siibordinate 
nei^bors. We know of many diplomats, missionaries and businessmen, 
for exaaple, who have lived in Asia most of their lives, maintaini^ 
regular contact with the local intelligentsia, \rtio rarely learn toe 
local language: their values and cultural perceptions rranain w«lds 
apart from those of their native servants. Sindlarly, Turnbull shows 
that Congolese villagers as a rule have little " *^.***?Qf-, x 

ritual practices and values of their pygmy servants (Turnbull, 19ol)« 

We cjui speak of strict role segregation vrtien there arc strict 
prescriptions M to vrtio may and who may not perform cer^ aotxv^ies. 
Thus, in certain farm communities only women nay milk cows, 
may tend toe cattle, only menbers of certain aeso®?* 
priests, men or even adolescents rarcly enter toe household cospound 

^ere children are brought uP. etc* BawiMS J®Sd^bv°d!^’^ 

be barriers of prescription, that is, toen tasks are 
scent or sex or they may be barriers of achievement, when tesks may 
be ^oTtod by thoke who meet cer^ standards o£ 

Wherever barriers of role segregation are strict, tecl^cal termi 
gies and codes may be associated with certain tasks. Thus w^n s 
speech may differ fr,om men's speech, toe language of ceremoni^ may to 
distinct from that of ordinary activities, ^ ^al 

have their own technical codes. In a sense, baby talk 
code (Ferguson, 19^). To toe extent that there are social barriers 
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which prevent access to tables 9 individtaals may differ widely in their 
Imowledge of this aspect of verbal behavior. In general, barriers of 
role segregation are important in field work because they prevent peopl© 
from engaging in the kind of free role-playing that an investigator may 
require of an assistant. They may prevent a man, for example, from 
getting certain kinds of information from women, or they may prevent a 
student from interviewing his seniors. In cases where there is a clear 
distinction between literary and colloquial varieties of the la n gu a ge, 
they may make it difficult to translate interview schedules into a col- 
loquial style that would be likely to elicit the kind of free responses 
that the investigator wants. 

2 . 3 . 2 . Problems of Social Change 

Under the conditions of rapid social change which have begun to af- 
fect all parts of the world, it is rare to find a coomunity which does 
not show at least some influence of urbanization or westernization. 
Wherever there are settlements of westerners or westernized groups, 
marginal conomunities tend to form around these settlements who adopt 
their values and their aspirations. Even where there is no organized 
group of westerners, government offices, CGGOoercial establishments 
and schools tend to attract new groups who are strongly under the in- 
fluence of western literature and trends. With the emergence of such 
groups, serious differences may develop, even where no differences pre- 
viously existed. Westernized individuals are considerably more liter- 
ate and bilingual in one of the major literary l anguages. Having gone 
through a modern system of mass education, they are attuned to the 
values which this education imparts. They may be more used to such 
tasks as taking tests, to writing as an everyday activity, and to 
western values about research. As a rule, these are the first people 
whom a foreigner meets (Gumperz, 1965b). By the very nature of their 
position in the society, they are upward mobile. They seek out 
westerners and seek to maintain this contact whidi, for them as well 
as for the westerner, is a learning experience. At times they tend 
to surround and protect the investigator so that considerable initia- 
tive is required on his part to meet less westernized individuals. 

Since many of the more westernized people are bilingual or at least 
considerably more literate and exceptionally verbal, they make excel- 
lent assistants, but it must also be remembered that these people are 
marginally a part of their own societies and are, in effect, frequently 
in revolt against traditional norms and patterns. This means that 
they may have become alienated from their traditional kin groups. If 
they are accepted, and still regarded as regular members, they are 
accepted by virtue of their ability to switch roles. Their actions 
and words are affected by social context to a much larger extent than 
those of their more traditional co-residents or the extremely western- 
ized group. They are thus considerably more skillful at disguising 
their reactions than their more isolated contemoporaries . Because of 
their sensitivity to others, their responses are highly colored by 
what they think the investigator wants. 
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2.3 Social Criteria in the Se3.ectloia of 
Infarmants and Assistcuats 



Die above rempj?ks, general as they are, give us a basis for pre- 
dicting and understanding some of the difficulties the investigator 
may encounter in selecting and evaluating assistants and informnts. 

In culturally homogeneous societies there are no serious social limi- 
tations on \dio may or may not be a good infonsant. i^one ® 
access to all relevant activities; thus differences between individuals 
are due largely to factors of personal ability and inteUipnce . When 
these coninunities are very isolated— i.e. when they nave had ^ttle 
direct contact with strangers— the investigator may have considerable 
difficulty in obtaining the kind of cooperation he needs in his inter- 
views and tests. Sociological interviews, psychological tests, etc., 
are accepted in western, middle -aass culture, where test-taking and 
Questionnaire -answering are skills which an individ'jal acquires as 
^t of his educational background. We axe used to having s^eone cane 
in. identify hhoaself as a researcher, and start asking questions with- 
out much in the way of personal introduction. In isolated closed ^oups 
linguistic interaction tends to be person-oriented rather than -^k- 
oriented. The investigator may therefore have to spend a considerable 
amount of time in chatting info rma l l y about himself, his backgrouM, 
and other seemingly trivial matters. Only after this warm-^p period 
may natives be willing to respond to his substantive questions. To 
illustrate some of the difficulties involved, we may cite the case 
of the western-trained psychologist attempting to do research on 
child-rearing in an Indian village where women are kept in strict 
purdah seclusion. As part of her field procedure she had pl^i^d to 
ask certain informal questions about family background ^d shild- 
rearing practices and to test the children using doll-play tasks, etc. 
Somewhat to her surprise, she found initially that, although people 
were friendly, she found it difficult to create serious involvement 
in the interview task. She had failed oo take into account the pure 
entertainment value of the appearance of a western woman, s 

curiosity about her dress, her manners, and her background preqwntly 
got the better of them, and forced her to reschedule her interviews 
in such a way as to allow time for informal chatter. 



Unfamiliarity with western academic procedures on tte ]^t of 
members of isolated groups also creates serious difficulty in train- 
ing native assistants. As a rule, considerable investment jm tame 
and effort is necessary to teach people to overcome the native waj^ 
and to learn the new procedures. However, as was stated above, the 
fact that members of isolated co mmun ities have little or no eas^r- 
ience in interacting with strangers means that their behavior is less 
likely to alter significantly in interaction with strangers . Lin- 
guists frequently use the term “one-style speaker to symbolize the 
fact that there are some individuals whose speech behavior can be 
described in terms of a single structurally homogeneous system. Such 
one -style speakers and one-role actors are likely to predominate in 
isolated communities. 
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Where barriers of ethnicity exist, the selection of informants 
from c-ie group or another does, of course, have serio^ social 
quence. The ultimate choice must depend on local conditio^. If both 
Iroims are to be covered, it would seem inqaortant for the investigate 
to ^t some ethnographic information about intergroup stereotypes. It 
miPht be useful to get accounts of similar events from members of both 
groups or, for example, to ask members of each group to compare their 
own childrearing practices with those of the other group, or to P^y 
tapes collected in the other group in order to elicit their reaction. 
If^ assistant ftom group A is cJiosen, it will be importent to have 
some good informants from group B, and vice versa. It should be r^ 
membered that whenever groups have been in contact f or a lo^ ^ 

time, whatever surface differences exist may correspond 
underlying similarities. Differences between groups tend to be attitu- 
^l/Sd may not correspond to any serious differences in communicative 

competence . 

In stratified societies, superordinate groups as a rule are those 
who have most contact with outsiders and have had easiest access to 
western education. Quite frequently, members of ^ese groijps have 
become, or are in the process of becoming, part of the westernized 
elite. Obviously, since they are used to western ways they very 
good informants and assistants. But it must be remembe^d that the 
history of their relations with their social inferiors freq^ntly 
keeps them from effective communication with them. Preqt^nt^ Jiey 
have communicative habits and mannerisms, quite unintentional on their 
part, which nonetheless arouse negative reactions on the part of in- 
formants, and prevent them from being at ease in their presence. 

The result is that a neutral westerner may sometimes be able to elicit 
certain kinds of information which an assistant may not. 



Subordinate groups, on the other hand, tend to be considerably 
more isolated than siQ>erordinate groups. Their members, althou^ used 
to consttunicating with others about certain limited neutral matters, 
may be much like menibers of isolated groups when it comes to communicat 
ing about personal and family matters. They may thus contain a large 
proportion of one-style speakers. 



The selection of Informants, assistants, field headquar’ters, etc. 
in stratified communities presents serious problems for the investi- 
gator. No matter where he chooses to locate, and how he chooses his 
collaborators, the investigator is likely to have some serious probl^ 
in obtaining con^jarable data and in maintaining ftiendOy reae.tions with 
the sepa3cate communities. Superordinate groups as a rule are :^ch 
easier to contact. But they may also be accomplished style -switchers 
and code -switchers, and this mo3ses them more effective at ^eping the 
investigator from learning things they do not want him to 
to house a westerner, and to be his friend, carries great prestige they 
are usually very eager to cooperate with him. Since Idieir childa^en ^ 
to be educated, it may be easy for thorn to furnish him with an assistant. 
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But the cloeer the K’ 

the greater is his Smothers. They nay 

values and noms may to such an extent that they 

have been influenced by wstern prances to sw ^ 

have preserrod ^?^^^ouy^their eyes-may he quite 

r in 

other hand, is to Uve id.th th^, a oerson of prestige 

view of the fact that the ^ oowerful. Field workers, working 

and is sou^t after hy tae ?. * tj-ye found it inpossihle 

in caste-stratified Indian vil^s with 

to avoid living with upper-caste 

these groups have to^^ l>y burning in- 

Those wishing to work sc^ tiiae placating the 

tensively to these groups only after spenaijig oonw 

powers that he. 

We have already mentioned some of the limits that role segwgation 
places on the “^“S^e^o/the^iiSOTSe tr^lation of 

rewards used in . trained sociologist, was asked 

in the field for several mouths and ^ a trained s^o^^^ ^ 

to translate the ^;a>^ated viulgers could 

colloquial m *° S^a t^Ution which was so literal «> 

understand it. The Repeated attempts to revise 

to he inccwprehensihle to * resulted only in awkward 

Slir^ Ts a guide, 
to ask informal questions direc^jj^Mlng ^ne ^ ^ wrove the text 

The results ^^® . played the interview 

even more, we went of the meaning 

T«s. S:^. ^ ■ 

to he effective, m never have brought herself 

native research assistant said that she co^d nev« wto mo^ 

dl«e^^t Mage formJ, and being asked to mix the ^o made 
S« ^ef been’asked to write down obscenities. 

Tt is annarent that there are social reasons why 
make tetter Sstants than do others, reasons which often underlie 
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fact that people differ in the tasks that they can best perform. In the 
actual selection of informants or assistants, it will of course be neces- 
sary to consider a number of additional criteria relating to personal ex- 
perience, backgiound, intelligence and ability. These individual charac- 
teristics are discussed in a recent volume by Samarin (1967)* Such fac- 
tors may at times be more important than the social criteria mentioned 
above. All things considered, it would seem that the best assistant is 
a person who has had some western education and is a good bilingual, pro- 
vided he has the necessary basic intelligence and adaptability. These 
latter qualities may well be more important than formal education and ex- 
s perience. No matter what the native’s previous experience, the investi- 
gator will have to spend considerable time in initial training. This is 
not merely a matter of imparting new information. The assistant will 
have to develop new attitudes toward research. He will have to overcome 
some of his most firmly held attitudes about others. He will have to 
reexamine his own subconsciously held norms of language usage. All this 
requires close and personal contact and supervision over time. Frequently, 
adolescents or young adults are moi'e susceptible to this kind of training 
than are older people since their views are less fixed and since they have 
less of a stake in their attitudes to others. 

Contrary to what one mi^t expect, previous language training is by 
no means always useful. In societies with a strong literary tradition 
language students tend to be drawn from the most conservative sectors 
of the elite. They have been given fixed views about proper pronunciation 
and grammar, and may be led to report what they have learned in school 
rather than what they actually hear and see. It is not easy to convince 
such individuals to look at usage from an anthropologist’s point of view# 

The same criteria that apply to selecting assistants do not always 
apply to selecting informants. In the initial stages of a linguistic 
study, for example, people who switch too frequently between different 
codes may confuse the investigator. This is especially the case in areas 
of ethnic diversity. Field workers in Australia tell of cases where a 
person has served as a linguistic informant for several years in a 
language which later turned out to be not his own. There were social 
reasons why he wanted to be identified as a speaker of that language. 
Possibly it would be best to start linguistic Investigations with one- 
style speakers. Since his speech tends not to vary with context, such 
an individual is capable of repeating the same utterance over and over 
again without significant alteration, while more sophisticated individ- 
uals will change from utterance to utterance. One -style speakers can 
be found in most communities— althou^ they are sometimes difficult to 
locate. They are usualJy quiet people, performers of routine tasks, 
whose friendships are largely confined to their family circles. Other, 
moi^e accomplished individuals, may be brought in at a later stage in 
the investigation. No matter what the field situation, the better the 
informant understands what you want, the more useful he is. On train- 
ing informants for linguistic work, see Samarin (196?). Here again, 
adolescents may be more useful in learning to understand what the in- 
vestigator wants, since they are more adaptable. In some cases 
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in the past. 

It is lamortant that every field investigator review his 

SlSuMt S 2 Su.°«S bl. Wbiilc «M.««J».. 



PART TEIREE 



theoretical considerations a N D 
POSSIBLE SUBSIDIARY STUDIES 



3.1. PHONOLOGY 



The developaent of reactions to speech sounds, and of production 
of speech sounds— like semantic development— antedates the development 
of the linguistic system itself in ontogenesis. We can spe^ of pre- 
linguistic studies of sound development as well as studies in the lin- 
guistic system. The two stages are separated chronologically by the 
appearance of stable meanings for sound sequences, other than affective 
categories . 

3.1.1. Pre -Linguistic Studies 

3. 1.1.1. Situational Variation 

I 

It is possible to observe general affective differences in sound 
distribution early in babbling. It may be also that individual children 
vai*y in preferred sounds according to the situation (Tischler^ 1957 )• 

It would be of some interest to know if there are cross -child and cross - 
^ Itural similarities in such situational or affective differences in 

sounds. 

In order to do such a study, one would systematically sample the 
vocalizing of infants A and B. A series of standard sitimtions should 
be defined; the period following feeding, vocalizing while beir^ washed 
or cleaned, handling an object, reaching for something out of reach, etc. 
Samples of at least 30 minutes should be obtained in each situation at 
six, eight, and ten months for each child. A large number of short 
samples, if possible, would increase the variety. For a study of in- 
dividual variations within the society one would, of course, study a 
larger sample of children* 

3 . 1 . 1 . 2 . Babbling Convergence 

Mowrer (1958) suggested that one of the important factors in the 
development of speech either in birds or man is that the dependent 
learner *s sounds are rewarding if the caretaker *s voice was rewarding 



Section 3.1 was written by Susan M. Ervin-Tripp. 
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and the voices are similar. Diat is to say that the child's voice gives 
seccndary reinforcement to the child. 

This theory is widely cited, but it has never been tested l y comgpar- 
ing the vocal output of children in different linguistic milieux. Theo- 
retically, the child's speech should coxnrerge in two respects on the in- 
put he hears. !I5xe type of spunds he utters should become gradually more 
similar to the adults. Since we know that the sound features of lin- 
guistic systems may conbine in varying ways— e.g. the voice bar in a 
voiced initial stop may have varying times of onset in different lan- 
guages relative to the second formant onset— it would be possible to 
coogpare infant and adult spectrograms for s imi la r sounds. Secondly, 
there may be a change in the frequency distribution of various sounds. 

If, for example, a central vowel is much more frequent in one adult 
language community than in another, we would eaqpect that such vowels 
would be more frequent in babbling in infants hearing this input. In 
the core section on phonology (1.2), we have suggested how to test 
these predictions. Since children's phonetic production can be quite 
different from that of adiats, spectrograj^ic analysis of very limited 
features could profitably supplement or replace the categorizations of 
listeners » 

Order. Previous studies have suggested that the variety of sounds 
made in liibbling far surpasses the variety available to the same child 
when he begins meaningful speedh. It has also been c laime d that some 
sounds hardly ever occur in babbling. One simple way of checking on 
the sounds in babbling ii to make a core list of sounds to be checked 
a nd test for them under the situational sampling conditions described 
above. After each block of babbling, one could check whether any of 
these items occurred: 

[ml [n] or [g] 

[b] [d] [g] (Not always possible to distinguish because 

of co-articulation.) 

[x] (velar spirant) 

trill (tongue tip or back) 

pharyngeal 

glottaJLlzed stops 

J. S. Gridjer (1966) recentJy noted a kind, of "utterance structure” 
in babbling, in that sequences have internal order, and a sequential 
direction from unmarked to marked, in Halle's sense of the term. 

Konishi (i960), comparing children in Japan, argued that bilabial 
stops precede non-labial stops in babbling, but American studies do 
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not agree. The diachronic model mentioned in Section 1.2 wou3.d provide 
data on this point. 

3. 1.1. 3. Imitation 

Claims are often made about the imitations of pre -linguistic chil- 
dren. It is difficult to know when a child is imitating. His fluctuat- 
ing orientation towards stimuli makes it easy to dismiss failures as 
merely inattention; clearly what is needed is statistical comparisons of 
vocalization made after varying inputs to see if the input-output correla- 
tion is non-random. These correlations could be made with a variety of 
features. For example, it is often claimed by parents that their pre- 
linguistic children can imitate sentence rhythms and intonation but the 
content is gibberish. No test of this observation has ever been made 
systematically. 



3.1.2. Linguistic System 
3. 1.2.1. Phonemic Discrimination 



There are a number of tests for sound discrimination in English. 
Examples are those of Provonost and Dumbleton (1953) sJ^d Schiefelbusch 
and Lindsey (1958). These generally rely on identification of objects 
whose names differ in certain ways. The difficulty of using natural 
vocabulary to study the development of discrimination is that the vocab- 
ulary of children is not conveniently organized into minimal pairs so 
that one can test pit -bit , gat -cat, and so on. 

Shvachkin's study in the Soviet Uhion (1948) is cleverly arranged 
to surmount this problem by the use of artificial words. He described 
his method as follows (using as subjects 19 children between the ages 
of 0;10 and 1;3): 

1. The experimenter came to the child with an object, named it, 
for exanple, with the word bak , and worked with the child until 
he was convinced that the child correctly related the given 
word to the object. 

2. On the next day the experimenter came to the child with a 
new object and named it with anc/ther word, for example, zub . 
Once again the experimenter obtained the criterion that ibhe 
child correctly related the given word to the object. 

3. After this, both objects were piresented to the child. He was 
faced with the task of discriminating the two objects and cor- 
rectly relating the learned word to the object. The children 
were generally able to solve this task after a certain amount 
of training. 



If. Then the experimenter showed the child a third object aM 

it, for example, mak, in ojposition to the word bak. The child 
correctly related the given word to the object. 

5. Mak and zub were presented together. The child distinguished 
these words and objects, as well as ^ and zub. 

After this, the critical phase of the experiment began: 

6 The child was presented with all three objects at once; bak, 
mak, zub . The task was to determine if the child would suc^ss' 

Ha3y“liistinguish ^and m^, i.e. ^ 

tween the words on a phonemic basis? (p. 109; translated by 

Dan I. Slobin). 

On the basis of exhaustive, longitudinal study along these lines, 
Shvachkin determined the ontogenetic sequence of phonemic development 
in Russian children presented in Table 5, below. 

Table 5. General Scheme of Phonemic Development in 
Russian Children (after Shvachkin, 194o) 



VOWEIS 

1, a vs. all other vowels (low/non-low) 

2. IrB £"£ (front/back) 

3* H“£ (high/mid) 

CONSOIMTS 

if. consonant-phoneme — zero phonenr (presence of consonants): 
ok- bok!> ek-vek, ik- dVik 

5. sonorants and "articulated" obstruents; m-b, r-d, n-£, jr-v 

6. non-palatalized and palatalized ; n-n^, m-m^, b-V, d-^ 

Sonorants 

Amonf sonorants 

7. nasals and non -nasals; m-1, m-r, n-1, n-r, n-j^, m-jr 

8. intranasal distinction; m-n 

9. intraliquid distinction: 1-r 

Sonorants and "non-articulated" obstruents 

10, m-z, 1- kh, n-5 
Obstruents 

11, labials and non-labials; b-d, v-z, f-Wi, v-z 

12, stops and spirants; b-v, d-z, k-to, d-X 

13, aspirants and velars; d-^, s-^, 

14, voiceless and voiced; ^-b, t^-d, k-jg^, f-v, £-z, S-2 

15, hushing and hissing sibilants; 2-z, ^-s 

16, liquids and jr; r-j;, l-jr 



By analogy, one could work out a study along these lines: 

1) Find out the phonemic categories in the adult system, and guess 
ifhich categories are likely to be perceptually similar on the basis of 
the features of those categories ♦ 

2) By some preliminary work on observing children's speech, find 
which words are "mispronounced” most often. Informant reports would help 
guide attention. Note the substitutions made and describe possible 
problems of discrimination on this basis. 

3) Work out a set of minin»l pairs which contrast only one feature 
at a time, in a syllabic pattern normal to the language, e.g. /pat/ vs. 
/bat/, /bat/ vs. /vat/. It may be possible to find some natural words 
like this, but you don't need to match phonemic contrasts, just those 
pairs that are very similar except for one featiare. 

4) Start with older children, to help establish the task and to 
train yourself. Then you can work backward, changing the procedure as 
needed for younger children. 

5) The general procedure for testing a discrimination with small 
children is to provide some objects they can discriminate easily, and 
to give t!zem different names. With small children, the easiest discrim- 
inations are between different shapes like triangle and circle, and big 
differences in size . So make a list of the syllables to be used in the 
testing, and see to it that every pair tested has a "named object" easily 
discriminated, by a child from the object named by the syllable paired 
with it. 

6) There are three steps in the learning. 

a) The child learns that there are two different names for 
the two different objects. 

b) The child learns that there will be a reward with only 
one of the objects at a time, and that he must choose. 

c) The actual test, with a choice based on the name of the 
object rather than another one. 

7) Example and method. 

A large triangle is "two." 

A small triangle is "tea." 

Use as rewards trinkets, colored sticky paper, or some other 
objects which don't readily satiate as do foods. Variation might be a 
good idea. 
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a) The triangles are pasted on the front of boxes or cups. 
Inside each is a reward. Hand the triangle to the child 
saying its name. Do this several times for each triangle. 

b) Put a reward in the right-hand one each time, saying its 
name. 

Change the position of the objects so that the child gets 
the idea that position predicts the reward locus. He will 
hear both names several tjjnes this way too. He does not 
get a reward when he chooses the wrong one. 

c) Put a reward (child can’t see) behind one of the triangles. 
Keep the position of the two constant but make a random 
schedule for the rewarded one. (E.g. toss a coin and make 
a list from the heads and tails sequence.) 

In this procedure it is important to stick to a random 
schedule and not to give extraneous cues by putting one 
cup further forward, looking at it, since the child is 
supposed to find it only from hearing the name. 

d) Go from easily discriminated auditory contrasts to harder 
ones. 

3. 1.2 .2* Acoustic Discrimination 

An extremely important series of studies on adults (Liberman et al., 
1961; lisker et al., 1962) has shown that dj.scrimination of acoustic dif- 
ferences is not any better than the categories available in the phonemic 
system, for many consonants. This means that adults have learned fine 
discrimination across phoneme boundaries but within phoneme boundaries 
(i.e. for sounds which usually realize the same phoneme) they can’t 
make discriminations any better than they can discriminate non-speech 
sounds. Does this learning occur quite early, along with the develop- 
ment of stable phonemic contrasts? The liaskins laboratory has experi- 
mental tapes available, produced by a speech synthesizer, which could 
be played by anyone with a reasonably good tape recorder to test the 
development of contrasts. The only limit would be that the contrasts 
should be appropriate to the language being studied. The following have 
been studied: 

1) /ba/ vs. /da/ vs. /ga/ 

2) /sla/ vs. /spla/ 

3) /apa/ vs. /aba/ 

k) adjacent vowels. 
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There are two experiniental procedures: play three stimuli on the 

tape* The first two are different; the third Is like one of the other 
two. The informant says •jrtiether it*s like the first or the second. 

The other procedure is to say what the stimulus was (identification). 

Before using these procedures in field work, of course, some adapta- 
tion to the child informant must he made. This is a procedure which is 
like the preceding one in requiring a long and somewhat tedious training 
rather than naturalistic observation. While it would eventually be de- 
sirable to do cross -linguistic studies, we include it here for the benefit 
of phonological specialists, who rai^t wish to develop a battery of 
methods for comparative phonology. 

3. 1.2. 3. Productive Linguistic System 

Because of the difficulties of identifying with precision when 
meaning begins, we will here be concerned with the developments after 
tiiere are several well-established words identifiable by the child *s 
family, and elicited also by the investigator. Such a stage usually 
occurs after 12 months. 

The most striking advance in the theory of phonological ontogeny 
was Jakobson’s proposal (1941, 19^2) that children's sound development 
was ' phonemic, that it occurred by feature acquisition rather than 
phoneme acquisition, and that there is a predictable order. 



1 .) Are children's systems phonemic? A complete description of 
the phonemic system might be beyond tlie capacities of many of the users 
of this manual. We suggest looking for the following information, by 
elicit;lng vocabulary already known, imitations, and teaching new words. 
(See Sections 1.3*1 and 2.1.4.!.) 

a) What is the phonetic variation for a given word in the 
child's vocabulary? In diary studies we find^that at 
first "shoes” mi^t be [sisl, [sis], IsUz], [sizJ, etc., 
without any consistent way to predict the variations . On 
this evidence, we mi^t have the following hypotheses, to 
be tested with other words: 

(1) There is no distinction between high vowels, i.e. 
there is a single high vowel. 

(2) There is no distinction between [s] and [I], but 
whether there is a contrast with other initial con- 
sonants must be tested, e.g. [tl, by seeing whether 
the child could learn another word [ tis] . 
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(3) There might be no voicing distinction in final pMi- 
tion. Whether there is one in initial position is not 
clear without further evidence. It often happens that 
there are more distinctions in initial than in medial 
or final position. 

b) Normally a full phonemic description would require speci- 
fying allophones in complementary distribution. Since 
such a full description is very difficult with a small 
corpus, it seems more practical simply to have criteria 
for specifying when we shall say a child ma^ces a phonemic 
distinction. For a given distinction one should be able to 
find at least one consistent "minimal pair” such as baba vs, 
nrnma, i.e. one pair in which there is a consistent sound 
contrast corresponding to a meaning contrast in a given en- 
vironment. Note that the fluctuation for a child may be 
such that la], [«], [o] and [o ] are not distinguished by 
the child, and are in free variation so that the consonantal 
environment can be tested easily with any of these vowels, 
e.g. in jjnitation (if the free variation also occurs in 

imitation). 

Since distinctions may be maximized in initial, position, 
this is the preferred position for testing distinctions. 



2) Are features or phonemes acquired ? One way to frame the feature 
hypothesis is to say that if a feature is contrasted in one combination 
it must be in another, or that the system must be symmetrical. Thus one 
would Ufii. find /m/, /n/, /b/, and no /d/. 

In practice, of course, one mi^t lack an instance simply because it 
is missing in the adult system or more likely there is no appropriate 
item in the child *s vocabulary. If there are such itei^ in the language, 
then ask someone to teach the child (see Section elicit imita- 

tion . Presumably such items should be very easy for the child, as 
easy as new words composed of phonemes already in his sytem. 

Easy features to test mig^t be voicing, nasalization, and palatali- 
zation if it exists in the language. 

3 ) Specific order of development . Below described the general- 
izations predicted from Jakobson’s theory, pluf> comments on data avail- 
able from diary studies giving some confirmation. 

a) ®ie earliest phonemic systems shovild consist of the follow- 
ing: 

a front occlusive such as /p/ 
an open vowel /a/ 
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a contrast of labial and dental /t/ 
a contrast of nasal and oral /m/ and /n/ 

Diary data; 

(1) Early words tend to involve the syllabic CV pattern 
co9QQDion in babbling. 

(2) If there is only one consonant at a given point of 
articulation, it is usually a stop. If there are 
two, the second is a fricative or nasal. Contrasts 
between stop and continuant appear very early for 
all the children studied. 

( 3 ) Typically the first place contrasts are labial vs. 
dental. Voicing contrast follows place contrast. 

b) The next stage according to Jakobs on should be a splitting 
of the vowel so that there is a high vs. low vowel. 

(Diary data confirm this pattern.) 

c) Next the vowel system splits in one of two alternative ways, 
forming one of the following systems: 

/I/ [i]”[u] A/ M 

lul [e]“ [ol A/ 

N 

While stage (b) might coincide with some of the consonant 
splitting described in (a), stage (c) must follow stage (a). 

d) Stops precede fricatives, e.g. /p/ before /f/. 

Confirmed by diary data so far* 

e) Fricatives precede corresponding affricates, phonemically * 
e.g. /?/ precedes /?/, but note (as for all these comments) 

that an affricate may be an allophone from the very begin- 
ning. We find diary reports that /t/ in final position has 
as a free variant [ts], for instance, long before any affri- 
cate phonemes appear. 

In the diaries, affricate phonemes are typically later 
than stops and nasals. 

f) The splitting of the front vs. back vowels first occws 
for high vowels, i.e. /i/ vs. /u/ precedes /e/ vs. /o/. 
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a) Where rounding of vowels and their place are indepei^ent, 
/y/ wLU follow /i/ and /u/ and so on, that is 
hack and unrounded front vowels will precede rounded front 

vowels. 



h) Differentiation is maximized in the front consorts, e.g. 
/p/ vs. /f/ prece<tes /k/ vs. /x/. Note that this prediction 

conflicts with the feature prediction. 



Some additional generalizations from diary data: 



i) Liq^uidS follow stops and nasals. Note that liquid is a 
phonetic characterization, and an /r/ can he phonetically 
liquid in one system hut not in pother. 



j ) In systems with vibrant [ r] and a liquid lateral, the 
lateral precedes. 



k) The contrast of nasal and oral vowels is relatively late. 



1 ) 



Clusters appear hhonemicaUy considerahOy later *toan their 
consonant phonemes, in the case of consonants, ^us/^^ 
may typically not he distinguished from /t/ until well 
after /r/ is an independent phoneme. 



m) 



Consonant contrasts are usually maximal in initial con- 
trasts and may be neutralized in other positions at 
e.g. a child who distinguishes initial /d/, /t/, and /s/ 
may in post-vocalic position have Id], It], isJ, ana I’csj 
in free variation. 



n) The typical early word patterns are CV, CVC, CVCV, 



o) 



Various types of assimilation rules are coumon. For ex- 
aaq>le, there may he nasal assimilation so that if any con* 
sonant is nasal, the initial consonant must he. 



Or there may he a limit to the amount of difference between 
two consonants, so that they cannot differ in both ^ce 
and type, in a word with more than one consonant. Th^ 
one could have /boda/, /nama/, and /maha/ but not /naha/ 

or /dama/. 



k) itethQdolQglca l counsel . Children do not necessari^ employ the 
same cues for dis^iMnation as adults, nor do they select the same 
features for their productive pAionological systems. Therefore it would 
be an error of analysis to assume that the child s system is merely a 
simmer vision of the adult *s. The sum by Ervin-^ipp cites several 
such examples (1966). Velten's child (1943), for instance, had a 
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contrast in vov/el length which antedated a voicing contrast in co^on- 
ants# She singly selected a feature which vras correlated with voicing^ 
at least of final stops. Chao’s grandchild ( 1951 ) liad a system of 
allophones that was quite different from the adult system. 

Another analytic pitfall is the assun 5 >tion of the consistency of 
the system. The phonological data cited by Ruth Hirsch Weir in 
language in the crib (19^2 ) reveal interesting inconsistencies such 
th^ the" child’s realization of an adult morpheme might be within the 
range of the adult phoneme most of the time, but oscillate sometimes. 

One eisqpects such inconsistencies in a system undergoing change. One ^ 
should also be prepared for redundancies of feati^es, and examine their 
structure, which may not be like that of the milieu. 

5) Substitution rules. The rules by which children m^e substi-^ 
tutions for words in the model languages can reveal a great deal about 
their phonemic systems. During the stage where spontaneous imitations 
are very frequent, one can collect considerable data which may oe use- 
ful for phonemic analysis. However, tvro precautions are necessary in 
using such data. If the words the child uses have been in his vocabu- 
lary for a long time, it is not at all unusual for their form to survive 
from an earlier stage of phonemic development. In such a case the 
’’imitations” are processed differently than imitations of new words, 
since they may be coded as familiar semantic units with a regular pho- 
nstic realization rule rather than being processed by the child’s ana^- 
sis of the sounds he hears. Secondly, there are hazards, noted earlier, 
in relying on imitations, since children’s imitative skill regularly 
iirg)roves with age and in fact in different respects may deviate, to 
different degrees, from his o^m phonemic system. Thus adults can 
usually iDiitate vov^els quite well, making finer gradations than one 
would expect from their phonemic categories. The safest procedure, 
then, in using substitutions or imitations is to use 
look for time lapses from model to imitation. If the child imitates 
several times after the model, listen to the last time. 

The study of sbustitution rules raises some very interesting ques- 
tions. For example, there may be some feature priorities in dmtation, 
such that any word by the model containing a nasal consonant is imitated 
with a nasalized initial consonant. Cases have been cited of displace- 
ment to the end of sibilants. If you hear some cases of this sort try 
to formulate a rule so that you can test with some new words . 
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3.2. GRAMMY 



The past decade or so has seen a great flowering of interest in 
developmental psycholinguistics— particularly in the early period of 
grammatical development between the ages of l8 months and about four 
years . Althou# ready answers to key problems are certainly not yet 
available, our factual knowledge of English child language has been 
greatly enriched in recent years, thanks especially to the work of 
Susan Ervin-Tripp and Wick Miller (Ervin, 19^4; Miller, 1983> 19o4; 

Miller & Ervin, 1964), Roger Brown and Ursula Bellugi and their co- 
workers (Bcllugi, 1964, 1965, 1967; Brown & Bellugi, 1964; Brown & 

Fraser, I9635 Kliraa & Bellugi, I966), and Martin Braine (1963a, in 
press). We now have fairly clear data on the early stages of gram- 
matical development in at least a dozen English-speaking children, 
based on intensive, longitudinal study. The findings of independent 
studies in California, Massachusetts, and Maryland are very close, and 
these data correspond remarkably well with what little is known about 
child speech in a number of other languages: French (Bloch, 1924; 

Gr^goire, 1937; Guillaume, 1927), German (Stern 8c Stern, 1928), Russian 
(Gvozdev, 1949; Slobin, 1966a, in press), Serbian (Pavlovitch, I92O), 
Bulgarian (Gheorgov, I905, 1906, 1908), Japanese (McNeill, 1966a; 

McNeill & McNeill, I966). (For reviews and discussion of cross - 
linguistic similarities in child language see Braine [ in press] , Ervin- 
Tripp [1966], and Slobin [in press]. A list of materials on chil^en*s 
acquisition of 21 different languages can be found in Appendix 5.) 

With the exception of McNeill’s current work on Japanese, and a 
few parental diaries on languages such as Chinese (Chao, 1951), Garo 
(Burling, 1958), and Georgian (Imedadze, I960), information on tha acquisi- 
tion of non-Indo-European languages is almost entirely lacking. In 
addition, with the notable exceptions of experimental studies connoted 
in recent years in the United States, the Soviet Union (Slobin, 1966a, 
in press), Romania (Slaraa-Cazacu, 1957-66), and a few other countries, 
the hvCDa of our present information on child language is based on un- 
systemiitic parental observations. V/hat is urgently needed at the nres- 
ent tiro is a body of systematically gathered, comparable data on the 
acquisition of a variety of native languages. This, of course, is a 
prime goal of the present field manual. 

Comparable cross -linguistic developmental data can hopefully cast 
lifijit on the provocative theoretical debates on language acquisition- 
debates which are currently engaging the active participation of psychol- 
ogists, linguists, philosophers, and anthropologists ( vide , inter alia : 
Bever, Fodor 85 VJeksel, 1965a,b; Braine, 1963b, I965; Brotm & Bellugi, 
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1964;Chctaslsy, 1959, 1965, 1966, 1967; E^in, 1964; 

1967; Jenkins & Palermo, 1964; Kfetz, I966; Lenneberg, 1962, 1964, 1967; 
McNeill, 1966a,b; Skinner, 1957; Slobin, I965, 1966a, 1967, in press; 
Staats & Staats, 1963)« 



In Section 3.2.1, below, a summary of major aspects of the acqui- 
sition of English grammar is presented. This summary should give the 
field imrestigator some feeling for the nature of grammatical devel^- 
ment, and sensitize him to the observation of comparable phenomena in the 
field. The following section, 3.2.2, suggests hypotheses and specific 
aspects of grammatical development against which the field data should, 
if possible, be matched. 



3.2.1. Aspects of the Acquisition of English Gramarmr 

Perhaps the basic fact which faces investigators of child 1^- 
guage is the speed of language acquisition. The cognitive capacities 
of a little child seem to be generally rather limited, yet he masters 
the exceedingly complex structure of his native la n guage in the course 
of a short three or four years. What is more, each child, exposed to 
a different samq?le of the language, and generally with little or no 
conscious tuition on the part of his parents, arrives at essentially 
the same grammar in this brief span. That is to say, each child be- 
comes a full-fledged member of his language community, able to produce 
and comprehend an endless ^/ariety of novel sentences of the language 
he has mastered. 

The facts dealt with in this section have to do with one aspect of 
the course of language acquisition— the process of grammatical develop- 
ment. And the basic facts, in regard to the ontogenesis of grammar, 
are: that combinations of words and parts of words in child speech 

seem to be systematic rather than random, and productive rather than 
merely Imitative or rote learned. This sunmary seeks to demonstrate 
that chi Id language is structured from the start, that it soon takes on 
a hierarchical structure, that it tends to be regular, that the struc- 
tures change with age, and that they do not always correspond to adult 
structures . 

Two-Word Utterances 



To begin: One cannot speak about grammar until the child starts 

putting tiro words together to make primitive sentences. This happens 
typically somewhere around I8 months of age. Several investigators 
have dealt with this level (Braine, 1963a; Brown 8a Fraser, 1963; 

Miller & Ervin, 1964), and since their findings have been remarkably 
similar it is possible here, for descriptive purposes, to speak of the 
generic, typical., two-word-utterance child. 

The groi(/th of such two-word utterances is at first slow, but 
rapidly accelerates. For example, the following are figures from the 
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speech of one child (Braine, 1963a); the cumulative number of difprent 
two-vrord combinations recorded in successive months was l4, 24, 54, o9j 
350, l400, 2500+ . Clearly, we are dealing with very large numbers of 
new combinations, produced in a short time span* 

Distributional analysis reveals that these utterances are not ran- 
dom or unstructured juxtapositions of tvro words; rather, t\*ro classes of 
words can be discerned* There is a small class of what liave been called 
"pivot words" by Braine (1963a) or "operators" by Miller and Ervin (1964), 
and a large, open class of words, many of which were previously one-word 
utterances* For example, a child may say things like: bandage on , 

blanket on 9 fix on , t^e on , and many other sentences of this t^* The 
word on is a sort of "pivot" here--it is always in second position, and 
a large collection of words can be attached to it* The child may also 
say things like: allgone shoe, allgone vitamins , allgone outside, and 

allgone pacifier* In this case one can say that there is a pivot in 
first position-- allgone —which is followed by a large class of words in 
the child *s speech* 

On distributional grounds, then, it seems that one of the classes 
is small and contains words of high frequency in the child* s speech* 

The membership of this class is stable and fairly fixed; these words 
can be called pivots because other words can be attached to them* A 
pivot word may be the first or the second number of a two-word sentence-- 
but whichever it is, its position is fixed* The membership of the pivot 
class expands slowly '--that is, few pivots enter each month* The other 
class is^ large, open, and contains all the words not in the pivot class* 
All of the words in this open class also occur as single-word utter- 
ances, but some of the pivots never do* Table 6 presents a sample of 
part of the pivot grammar of one child (McNeill, 1966b, p* 22)* On the 
left is the total list of first -position pivots (tnere are nine of them); 
on the right is a partial list of the open class (which may contain 
hundreds of words)* Generally (with some few exceptions), any of the 
words on the left can be combined vrith any of the words on the right to 
form a sentence in this child *s language* 



Table 6* Present of Pivot Granmar 
of One Child 







allgone 




boy 


byebye 




sock 


big 




boat 


more 




fan 


pretty 




milk 


ray 




plane 


J see 




shoe 1 


1 nigh', -night 




vitamins j 


hi 




hot 






Momny 






Daddy 


J 




• 
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Somewhat later, words ft:om the open class can also he cabined in 
two-word sentences, hut the sentence position of these ^ 

fixed. That is, taking the word car as an example (Braine, 1^3a;, one 
can find utterances like man car car in second position), me^i^, 

"a man is in the car," and alS ^car bri dge (with car i.n first position), 

meaning, "the car is under the bridge. 

An irportant datum at this stage, and later stages, is ^e fact 
that mny of the child's utterances— although consistent with las 
system— do not directly correspond to adult utterances, and do not look 
live reduced imitations of adult utterances. The pivot stage is rich 
with charming exaaples of such childish utterances (Braine, 19o3a;: 
anyone sticky (after washing hands), allgone outside (said 
was shut, apparently meaning, "the outside is all gone ), more nage 
(meaning, "don't stop reading"), more wet , more car (meaning, ^^^iye 
around some more"), more high (meaning, ^'th^e s more up J > 

high (meaning, "it*s up there"), other fix (meaning, fix the other one ), 

this do (meaning, "do this"). 

The evidence is that even at this early stage children can produce 
and understand an endless variety of sentences, most of which they have 

never heard before. 



Hierarchical Constructions 

Already at the beginning of the three -word stage it is possible to 
analyze sentences in terms of immediate constituents, or structural sub- 
units. Hierarchical constructions emerge when a pivot construction comes 
to replace one of the open-class words in an open-open sentence (Braine, 
1963a), as shown in Tables 7a and 7b. 

Table 7a. Substitution of Phrase for 
First Memiber of Open-Open Sentence 




other man 
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Table 7b. Substitution of Hirase for 
Second Member of Open-Open Sentence 



0 0 



man car 




other car 



other car 




In Table ?a, the pivot construction other man can serve as a phrase 
in place of in the open-open sentence man car , giving the ^sentence 
other man car, meaning, perhaps, "the other man is in the car." In Table 
7b, conversely, the pivot construction other car can replace car in the 
same open-open sentence, giving the sentence man other car , perhaps mean- 
ing, "the man is in the other car." That these sentences are hierarchi- 
cal is clearly shown in the fact that the tree diagrams have some depth. 
That is to say, they are not just strings of three words; rather, each 
of these sentences is a string of tv/o units, one of which can be re- 
placed by a phrase of two words. 

In later stages of development a number of word classes can be 
successively separated out on distributional grounds , and these can be 
combined into constituent plirases in Increasingly complex hierarchical 
phrase structure sentences . An important example from a later period 
is the emergence of noun phrases, or longer sequences of words which 
have the same privileges of occurrence as individual nouns in the 
child *s speech, as shown in Table 8. 



no 



Table 8 . 


* 

Emergence of Noun Phrases 


earlier samples 


lATER SAMPLES 


That factory. 
That flower. 
That car. 


That a factory. 
That a blue flower. 
That a your car. 


VZhere scissors go? 


Where Mommy scissors go? 


Horsie stop. 


A horsie stop. 


Put gas in. 
Put hat on. 


Put a gas in. 

Put the red hat on. 



inustraljive cxaniples bct.S 6 d on Brown and BclXugl and 

on unpublished data of Bro\m et al. The utterances appear- 
ing together in the same column were not all produced at the 
same age 5 the important distinction for a given pair io 
"earlier-later . " 



Note in Table 8 that the noun slot can be fined with a noun phrase, 
and that the resulting longer sentence is sometimes deviant from the point 
of vievr of adult grammar. There is, for example, no clear adult model 
for such utterances as Put a pas in or That a your car . 



Hesitations, according to Brown and Benugi, also provi-ae eviae 
that noun phrases function as units in the child’s speech; 

The noun phrase has a kind of psychological unity. . . . 
Go?isider the sentence using the separable verb E^ton. 

The noun phrase in "'Put tiie red hat on" is, as a whole, 
fitted in between the verb and the particle even as is 
the noun alone in "Put hat on." What is more, hov/ever, 
the location of pauses in the longer sentence, on several 
occasions, suggested the psychological °fSan^zation: 

"Put ... the red hat . . . on" rather than "Put the red 
... hat on" or "Put the . . . red hat on." In addition 
to this evidence the use of pronoims suggests that the 
noun phrase is a psychological unit (19^4, p. 150 )* 



The latter point is supported by examples of noun phrases replaced 
by pronouns (e.g., Made a ship . Made it ) and pronouns and noun phrases 
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used in the sajone utterances (e.g., Mcamiy get it ladder . Mommy get it my 
ladder ) (Brown & Bellugi, 1^4)* 



Another area in which consistently deviant utterances appear is in 
the overregularization of inflectioiis. It is coninon knowle^e, for ex- 
ample ^ that children say things lilce comedy breaJced , goed y deed , and so 
on. That is, the irregular (or strong) verbs are inflected for past 
tense in the same manner as the regular (or weak) verbs. The sequence 
of inflectional development, hovrever, is rather unexpected, and demands 
an e;}q)lanation. 

In a 'll of the cases which have been studied (and these are children 
of homes where standard English is spoken, and are usually first-born 
children) the first past tenses used are the correct fonns of irregular 
verbs — came, broke, went, and so on. (xnese are, incidentajiy, the most 
frequent past tense forms in adult English speech.) As soon as the child 
learns only one or two regular past tense forms of weak verbs --like 
helped and walked--he immediately replaces the correct irregular past 
tense forms with their incorrect overgeneralizations from the regular 
forms. In fact, in some cases, the correct irregular forms are replaced 
before one hears the use of regular fonns in the child’s speech: ap- 
parently it is sufficient that a child hear and understand the regular 
past tense inflection. Thus children actually say it came off , it broke , 
and he did it before they say it corned off , it breaked , and he doed it . 

Even though the correct forms may have been practiced for several months, 
they are driven out of the child’s speech by the overregularization, and 
may not return for years. This is just one example of a widespread 
phenomenon, noted by investigators of child speech in many languages 
(Slobin, in press). 

Another interesting example comes from the work of Ervin-Tripp and 
Miller. Their subjects, like most English-speaking children, regularized 
the plural of foot. Some children would say foots ; others would say feets . 
Ervin-Tripp reports (Ervin, 1964, p. 175): "Very few of the children 
fluctuated betvreen foot and feet , so although the word feet must have been 
heard by the children, we can clearly see a regularising influence. If 
imitation alone were at work, we would have expected fluctuation between 
foot and feet." At a somewhat later stage, these children learned syl- 
labic plurals, such as bo;}t - boxes , and replaced the earlier plural foots 
with a new analogic form, f ootses . Or other children, upon learning the 
pluralization glass -glasses, replaced foots with footiz . Ervin-Tripp 
concludes that^^n highly practiced, familiar plurals may be t^orarily 
chsjiged in form by overgeneralization of new patterns" (Ervin, 1964, p. 
177). 

Similar phenomena are seen repeatedly in Russian child language, 
where the abundance of inflections allotrs for many more overgeneraliza- 
tions than in English. Again and again a form which has been high3.y 
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practiced \nll suddenly be driven out by another, 
only much later will a proper balance be achieved 
1958; Slobin, 1966a, in press; Zakharova, 195 o)» 



more regular form, and 
(Gvozdev, 1949; Popova, 



Nep^ation and Transformational Development 

The rrowth of graimnatical transformations has, as yet, been little 
investigated. Outstanding contributions to 
Ursula Bellugi*s analyses of the development of the negative 
1967) and the interrogative (1965) in two of the children studied by 
R^er Brovm’s group. Her description of negation ser^s as basic data 
«Pct-on. (Also see Klima & Bollugi, I966.) The pictoe is 
is only sketched briefly here. Especially strilang is 
diversity/- of transitory sentence types, many of them quite different 
from adult forms of negation. 

The earliest form of negation in English ^ild speech, and in ma^ 
other languages as well (McNeill & McNeill, 19665 Slobin, in press), is 
sin5)ly affixation of a negative element such as no or 
sentScs, as shown in Table 9. These sentences are quite u^ike 
in adult speech. Even those which superficially resen^le adult negative 
sentence— like No sit there— are different in an important respect. 

Table 9. Negation Stage I 



No...Ttd.pe finger 
More. . .no. 

Not... fit 
No singing song 
No wash 

No drop mitten. 



* AH examples in this section are taken from Bell u gi (1964), 
and are drawn from the recorded speech of two children 
(‘'Adam" and "Eve"). Adam was 29 months old at Stage I, and 
Eve 21. Periods between stages are from three to six^months. 
Both children went throu^ roughly the same initial, stages . 
(Only data from Adam are available for Stage IV.) 



No sit there has the same order of elements as the adult sentence, ^N6^^ 
won*t sit there, but the intonation contours are different. The 
sentence has falling intonation on no and a pause between no and the ^ 
rest of the sentence. The child sentence has no pause and a si^le in- 
tonation contour for the entire utterance. The other forms in Table 9 
have no obvious adult model. 



No mitten. 

No sit there. 

No play that. 

Wear mitten no. 

No David fun play? 
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Tn the second period, three to six months later (^endine on the 

child"?n^etrea"d)f the larl^ “Ration of t^ ^rsU<^"n"Trie 

still present, hut there are many new f oim as weU, as suoro 

10, Note the use of the negated auxxlxaries canlt and d^ in Tahie xu. 



Table 10. Negation Stage II 



I can't see you. 

...so you can't see. 

We can't talk. 

I don't sit on Dick coffee. 

I don't want it, 

I don't know his name. 

Don't want me pull it? 

Why not? 

Why not me sleeping? 

Why not. . .cracker can't talk? 
Why not you looking ri^t place? 
Why not me can't dance? 

Why not me get hit? 

VJhy not he eat? 



Don't leave me. 

Don't want wear it. 

Don't wait for me. 

Don't... wake me up...a,guin. 

That no fish school. 

That no Mommy. 

There no squirrels. 

No... Rusty hat. 

Book say no. 

Touch the snow no. 

This a radiator no. 

I want not envelope. 



it this stage, hovrever, these auxiliaries a^uxiliaries . 

there are no affirmative sentences using can or to as 
Table 10 also shows negative g.uestions beginning with ^ , P ||> 
foUowed by a negative sentence. Double negatives of ^ 

found in the speech of the children's parents. At this stage there ^e 
also negative is^eratives besinning with and 

no fish school and There no souirrels , which seem to be roduced jersions 
of negative 'SSpularTentenceB occurring in adult speech, with the copula 

missing. 

By tne third stage, presented in Table 11, the 

?Lc^^ irmifln c^espondence ,rtth^thosc 

in regard to intonation, e.g. Mo. it isn t ; Ho, I don t ' . 

Negated auxiliaries are still used, but, at this 

alio occur without negation. That is, the child says | 

can see it as well as sentences like I_can't see, >4^, 

in oopuiar sentences as before (e.g. That not a cl^). hut sometimes 

ine cipula is included at this stage (e.g. I am not a d||to). Note 

also tto change in negative questions from the earlier 

formula whv not + negative sentence has been toopped. 

Why 1 diSiTt see sometiiW? and Wtw he don't know how to pretend? differ 
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from the adult form only in that the order of pronoun and au^U^ re- 

Lins to ie inverted. Thus double negatives to-ve ^ [^t^es 

different sort of double negative appears in Stage IV ). 

of indefinite determiners and pronouns with negation 

stage, as in You don*t want some sugar and 1 didn t see s^t^g S* 

ar^similar to affirmative sentenc^ in the child s s^ech; I wftn t 

sugar and I s ee something . Negative imperatives remain as before. 



Table 11. Negation Stage 111 




No, it isn't. 

That \iras not me. 

I am not a doctor. 

No, I don't have a book. 



Why you say, you don't want some bottles? 
Why the kitty can't stand up? 

Why he can't play with it? 

Why he don't know how to pretend? 

Why this doesn't work? 



Paul can’t have one. 

I can't see it. 

This can't stick. 

We can't make another broom. 



I don't want cover on it. 

You don't want some supper. 
You didn't eat supper with us. 
I didn't see something, 
paia didn't laugh. 



This is not ice cream. 

This no good. 

They not hot. 

Paul not tired. 

They not wet. 

That not a clown. 

I not crying. 

He not taking the walls down. 
That not turning. 



Don't put the two wings on. 

Don't kick my box. 

Don't touch the fish. 

I not see you any more » 

Ask me if I not made mistake. 
Fraser not see him. 

No, I don’t have a book. 

I gave him some so he won't cry. 




For the fourth stage Bellugi oidy has data frra one ^ 
children studied, the boy naaed Ato in 

in Table 32. Note that many of the trends obse^d in St^e conuxnue, 

and that many senvences (though by no means all) appear 

denoe with those produced by the adult graanar. Double negatives ap^^ 

Lain, but these ere quite differed ^om the double 

II, which were negative questions beginning wivn 

apMared in Stage III, where negative questions were 

sS^le r^er than why not . The double negatiws Sta« OT are 

b^d on^e of negative indefinite pronouns and dete^ners (e*8r* 

Lthing. nowhere. Lbody , no), and also s^times reflect the fact that 

i^Tis nTlonger used M a determiner and pronoun, as in He can t hay _ 
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Table 12. Negation Stage IV 



I can*t push it back and forth. 

You said you can*t play with it. 

You don't say you can't have it. 

I hope he won't bother you. 

It's won't hurt. 

I can't get this thing in here. 

I don't know how this goes. 

I don't know what is missing. 

I don't know what they are. 

You don't know where you're going. 

You don't like to be rolled into clay. 

It's doesn't fall out. 

He doesn't know where he's driving. 

They doesn't cut xny finger or anything. 

I doesn't know how to put this together. 

Cars doesn't get on tracks. 

You didn't put it all the way through. 

No, I didn't. 

No, I not big boy. 

I not big enou£^. 

I am not a toy. 

No, it's not. 

That's no wheel. 

That's not your deedee. 

That duck isn't a very good driver. 

Those are not your tires. 

It's not black. 

I wasn't talking 'bout it. 

I not going to cut myself on tlmt. 

I not peeking. 

Don't cry. 

Don't do it on me. 

I never used that color. Did I didn't mean to? 

I never have one. Do she don't need that one? 

I never seen her. Did you take no codklng? 

I can't do nothing with no string. 

He can't have nothing. 

I can't go nowhere. 

I can't punch no more . 

It's wasn't no chidoan. 

Nobody won't recognize us. 

I don't want no people to recognize me. 

I never had no turn. 

I didn't put no paint on. 

Why it won't go up? 

Why he can't drive veiy well? 

Why you won't let nobody recognize you? 

Why I didn't live in Italy? 

Why you say that, you don't have it, again? 

Why you couldn't find out? 
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nothing, This situation also leads to triple negatives, such as I 
can* t do nothing with no string . 

It is clear that, in less than two years, the child’s negation 
system hfis grown quite complex, and that it is not yst fully in 
accord with adult English. A simiOar picture emerges from Bel^i s 
analysis of interrogative development in these two children vl9op5 
Klima & Bellugi, I966): there is a great diversity of sentence types, 

with many short-lived forms and many constructions which seem cumber- 
some and awkward from an adult point of view; change is rapid; and y 
•the time the child reaches school age his grammar differs negliginly 
from that of his parents. 

Conclusions 

On the hasis of the data presented above, one may draw the follow- 
ing concluisions: 

1) Early two-\rord sentences are structured. The structure can be 
characterir*ed as a pivot structure, and it is used productively by the 
child. 

2) With the advent of three-word sentences, the structure of many 
sentences is hierarchical. This is to say that constituent phrases 
function as units in the child’s language. 

3) Regular forms are overgeneralized, even to highly practiced 
forms, 

4) There is a succession of short-lived devices for performing 
grammatical transformations such as negation or interrogation. 

The thenes underlying these four points are the rapidity of change 
and the frequent lack of obvious correspondence between child and adult 
grammatical constructions. 



3,2.2, Implications and Suggestions 
for Cross -Linguistic Research 

The above brief summary of some American research on grammatical 
development gives an idea of the rich and suggestive data which can ^ 
gathered from the sort of careful study of child language Sjoelled out 
in this field manual. On the basis of findings such as these, we wish 
to obtain cross-linguistic data bearing on the following broad problems 
and questions: 
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Gensrsil Expectetlons and Queslilons 

1) The earliest form of graaonatical structure to emerge is that of 
two-word "pivot structures," as described above* It is expected that 
child E, and perhaps also childi'en G and H, will provide evidence in 
regard to this proposition. (The researcher may wish to stu^ additional 
children at the two-word stage to ascertain the presence and/or preva- 
lence of pivot structures. As a guide to the research time required, 
Braine reports that the analysis of pivot structures in the speech of 
one child, Steven, was based on material "obtained in twelve play ses- 
sions of about four hours total duration, spaced over a four— week 
period" Cl963s<> P* 3l*) 

2) Child language is productive and regular, as revealed by the^ 
generalization of grammatical principles (e.g. inflection, deri\*atiou, 
order) to new instances and early overregularization of given forms. 

3 ) The order of emergence of grammaticajL devices for the es^res- 
sion of various semantic relations (e.g. plural, possessive, tense) in 
any given language is determined by such interacting vwiables as; 

(a) the formal complexity of the graannatical device, (b) its frequency 
of occurrence in adult speech, and (c) the complexity of the semantic 
relation expressed. (For example, the conditional is late to develop 
in Russian child speech [Gvozdev, 19^93? although the grammatical means 
for its expression are quite simples this is probably because of the 
conceptual difficulty underlying the notion of conditionality. On the 
other hand, the basic grammatical relations expressed in active and 
passive sentences in English are identical, yet the passive is much 
later to develop— no doubt because of its formal complexity and Icwer 
frequency of occurrence.) 

4) When only one pole of a grammatical distinction is "marked 
in a language (e.g. English plural), one would expect the unmarked 
form to appear first in child speech, marked features emerging later. 
Greenberg ( 1966 ) lists many marked-unmarked pairs that appear uni- 
versal3y. 

5) On the basis of limited cross -linguistic evidence— chiefly 
Russian— one would expect that, if a given grammatical function can be 
expressed by either word order or inflection, order is preferred over 
inflection at the earliest stages of grammatical development. 

6 ) Graninatical competence is reflected both in sjjeech and compre- 
hension. It could be that, for given aspects of competence, passive 
performance (comprehension) precedes active performance (speech). 

7) Verbal interaction with adults plays an as-yet-unspecified role 

in grammatical development. VTe Imow that, at a certain stage in develop- 
ment, children tend to imitate adult speech, and adults tend to expand 
child speech (see Section 3 •^•3 *35 Slobin, 19^7)* imitating adult 
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fetors as their audihiUty, position in sentence, ' 

rfltijLts tend to fill in omitted elements in repeating (expanding; child 
utte^Lce^ ^rSture and role of cycles of ^im indtation and parental 
expansion is in need of cross-cultural elucidation. 

8) The system underlying a child's speech at ^ stage is consent 

with the lingvStic universals of adult ^if ^^ticarre- 

'rMntr that the child's speech always reflects the basic gra^-cicai i-c 

S.C^L^s^sed by Wild (I 966 a.b) It also 

Of child speech in various langu^es sho^d ^ ^ller 

linguistic universals described by Greenberg (1963, 1966}. As Miner 

and Er^fin-Tidpp have suggested: ' 

It ±s possible that certain typ*es of patterns or construction^ 

are more compatible than others. “ rntterns 

related structures in languages and we might find son« patterns 

in the individual differences be^en the 

stages, but our evidence is scant at present (Miller & Ervin, 

196 ^' , p . 29 ) • 

For example, several of the following universals, dra\m from GreeribeM's 
longe?^st) may find their reflection in child speech (Greenberg, 1963, 

pp, 61 - 75)5 

f 

Universal 1. In declarative sentences with nomi^ 

obj°ct, order is almost always one in which the sub- 

ject precedes the object. 

Universal 5. If a language has dominant SOV order and the genitive 
Si - ^ go^r^rS then the adjective likewise follows 

the noun. 

Universal 10. Question particles or affixes, Y}i®^^_® 5 fcified^in 
position by”reference to a particular word in the sentence, al- 
Lst always follow that word. Such particles do not occur in 
languages with dominant order VSO. 

Uhiversal 12. If a language has dominant order VSpJ.n dectoati^ 
sentences , it always puts interrogative wor^ or 
interrogative word questions; if it has dominant order SW in d - 
clarative sentences, there is never such an invariant rule. 

Universal 13. If the nominal object always precedes the verb, then 
verb fonoTsubordinate to the main verb also precede it. 

Universal l4. In conditional statements, the conditional clause 
precedes the conclusion as the normal order in all languages. 
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Itoivergal l6. In languages wit^n dominant order VSOj an ^ 

precedes the mstin verb* In languages with dominant 

order SOV, an inflected auxiliary always follows the main verb. 

Uhiversal 17. With overwhelmingly more than chance ^equency, Ian- 
dorntnaiit order VSO have the adjective after the noun. 

Universal 18. When the descriptive adjective precedes the ncim, 
the demonstrative, and the numeral, with overwhelmingly more 
chance frequency, does likewise. 

Universal 19. When the genereil rule is that the descriptive ad- 
jective follows, there may be a minority of adjectives which ^ually 
precede, but when the general rule is that descriptive adjectives 
precedes, there axe no exceptions. 

Uhiversal 20. When any or all of the items (demonstrative, numeral, 
and descriptive adjective) precede the noun, they are always found 
in that order. If they follow, the order is either the same or its 

exact opposite. 

Uhiversal 25. When nuniber agreement between the noim and verb is 
suspended and the rule is based on order , the case is always one 
in which the verb precedes and the verb is in the sin g ular . 

Universal 43. If a language has gender categories in the noun, it 
has gendercategories in the pronoun. 

In the li^t of the above considerations , it would be valuable to 
devote detailed study to the emergence of special gramimtical systems, 
especially those common to all or most languages. The following is a 
partial list of systems deserving of careful attention: 



Special Grammatical Systems 

1) Negation. Bellugi*s analysis, presented above, shws soro of 
the richness an^ interest of the development of negation. The imti^ 
stage of clause negation should be further checked cross-linguisticapy: 

In T c&sGs knoNTi ijo (about 20 diary studies)^ th© first ncgatlv© 
form is negative sentence or sentence + negative . 

2) Interrogation. Yes-no questions and ’Vh" questions ge^rally 
signaled by different means. How do they develop in ontogenesis? Is an 
intonational signal universally the earliest form of yes-no question? 

3 ) Inflectio ns . This is a particularly rich area for study of the 
determinairEsof"overregular ization • 

4 ) A uxiliary verbs . When present in a language, they present an 
important area for the study of late acquisition of grammatical processes. 
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Embeddings » Embedding provides valuable examples of the role 
of formal conpiexiliy in determining the rate and order of development 
of particular grammatical forms. "Pre-embeddings" are also of inter- 
est in this regard. These are pairs of sentences which, if a child 
had an embedding transformation, would be the matrix and constituent 
parts of an embedded sentence (e.g. Want truck . Truck go — the 
matrix and constituent for Want truck that go .). 

6) Relative clauses . These structures may also be late to 
emerge. (Late -occurring grammatical errors are of special interest in 
revealing the psycholinguist! c processes underlying language acquisi- 
tion. ) 

7) Conditional sentences . As pointed out above, the conditional 
should be late because of the complexity of the underlying notion ex- 
pressed. In most languages, the if-c3jause precedes the main clause. 

It would be interesting to know if this is a universal feature of early 
speech. 

8) Attributive adjectives . If used by the language, they should 
be late to emerge. It would be interesting to compare attributive ad- 
jectives to relative -clauses . 

9) Quantifiers . This is another category porsessing interesting 
semantic aspects. Quantifiers are especially interesting if the lan- 
guage has classifiers used in conjunction with quantification. In auch 
a case, special attention should also be paid to adults* use of classi- 
fiers in addressing children. Are they used in speaJdLng to very young 
children? 

10) Dummy elements . What dummy elements in the phrase structure 
are universal (e.g. passive, imperative, zero, negative)? How do they 
emerge in child speech? (Note that the presence of a contrastive pat- 
tern is necessary to judge the presence of such elements; i.e. a dif- 
ference in meaning must correspond to a difference in form.) 

^tod order . What grammatical functions does word order serve 
in various forms of child language? How does the child*s use of order 
relate to the role of order in the adult language? 

12) Idiosyncratic features . Are there special features which 
occur in children *s grammars, but >rtiich do not appear in the model? 

For example, are there unusual rules for plurals, non-copular predica- 
tions, transitivizers , etc.? Are common devices, such as pivots, re- 
duplication, and others, used for similar purposes by children growing 
up in different speech communities? 
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3.3. SSMAUTICS 



The development of vord meanings cannot be separated from the many 
conqolex problems involved in studying cognitive development in general. 
Nor can the study of meaning, in most cases, be separated from the study 
of specific domains— kinship, colors, plants, etc. The fields of cogni- 
tive developmental psychology and ethnographic semantics are beyond the 
scope of the field project proposed in this manual. Nevertheless, the 
field worker would do well to have some familiarity with the techniques 
and findings of these disciplines. Basic readings are suggested below; 
further materials can be found in the references cited and in Ervin- 
Tripp and Slobin (1966). 

3.3.1. Language and Cognitive Development 

The role of language in cognitive development is much debated in 
current developmen'**-^>,l psychology. Major American and Soviet psycholo- 
gists (Bruner et aj.., I966; Luria, 196I; Vygotsky, 1962) have stressed 
the leading role of language in the grovrfch of the mind; while Piaget 
and his associates in Switzerland (Plavell, 19^3) and also Purth in the 
U.S. (19^), have minimized the role of language, placing greater em- 
phasis on factors of maturation and general experience. The works just 
cited will provide the field worker with an excellent sample of the 
range of theory and research underlying these positions. 

In the recent book Studies in cognitive growth (Bruner et al., 
1966), and in previous publications (e .g . Bruner 8s Olver, 19^3 )> a 
number of useful techniques for the study of language and cognitive 
development are described and tested cross -culturally. Soirje of these 
techniques deal with sorting and grouping of objects (or their pictures 
or names), revealing interesting changes in grouping strategies with 
age. For example, if children are given a collection of pictures to be 
sorted 3nfco categories, the younger children tend to sort on the basis 
of T^rceptual features, such as color, size, pattern, and sc on; while 
the older children sort on the basis of some superordinate concept term. 
A six-year-old may group together boat, ruler, doll, bicycle, scissors , 
saw, shoe, gloves, barn, candle, pie, nails, taxi because; ”Scane are 
red, some are gold, and some are yellow. One is white, some are brown, 
and some are blue." Or he may group together screw, ru3.er, nai^, 
candle, hammer, taxi, coat, scissors, sword, bicycle becausel ”They 
have a part that you get dressed with, or they have holes in them, or 
you use them for tools, taxi goes with bicycle." Bruner et al. point 
out that: "Increasingly with development the child isolates one or more 

attributes that are common to all the items in the group: ’They are all 
tools,* or *You can eat them,* or *They can all move,* and so on" (1966, 



Section 3.3 was written by Dan I. Slobin and Brian Stress. 
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T 3 D 8^-84). Response to the vividness of the way things look may prevent 
luperordinate grouping for young children since what is vivid 

ceptually may vary greatly from one moment of * 

perhaps the increasing ability to code and compare attributes of 
oects lingLO-stically acts to free the child from the immediate perceptual 
impact of one attribute or another • 

The picture is not as simple as this, however. Note 
and eight-year -olds have well-developed linguistic systems, but tneir 
means for sorting pictures into categories are quite different. Simply 
having language is not enough— something else must change ^th g^rowth 
(as Piaget and his co-workers would point out). Bruner s booK si^ests 
that children must be trained— chiefly toough formal school instructio 
to use language in ways which free them from attending to concrete, per- 
ceptual attributes of things. In regard to the picture -sorti^ task, 
for example, he says that the shift from the use of perceptual cues to 
more abstract, superordinate grouping criteria is not a ^versal 
property of 'growing up'" (p. 85). A nu^er of the experi^nts 
in Ht.nfliss cognitive igowth were carried out in a variety of cultural 
settings, leading to the conclusion that 



the ’’natural” tenainus of growth depends to a very considerable 
extent on the pattern imposed by the culture . The techniques 
used [herej have, in modified form, been used in studies of cM 
dren in Alaska, Mexico, and Senegal ... and it is plain that 
school children in Dakar or Mexico City look very much like the 
school children of [suburban Boston]. But it is equally plain 
that the village child of rural Mexico and the unschooled Wolof 
of Senegal seem very different . . . much more perceptually 
oriented (p. 85). 



Bruner et al. suggest that the important determiner of the use of 
language in cognitive growth is the school. In school, chiltoen mus 
learn to use language in the absence of immediate context. This is tru 
especially of learning to read and write, but it applies to a broader 
range of linguistic tasks which a child must learn to perform 
setting. These notions are in great need of cross-cultural validation, 
but begin to lead us quite far from our present goals of stu^ng the 
acquisition of communicative competence per se. Before leaving the ^ 
topic, ho^fever, it would be worthwhile to touch briefly upon the views 
of several other theorists. 



Hans Purth, in a 'book called Thinking without language; Psych olog, 
cal I'lwpll eatlons of deafness (1966), has demonstrated that much of oogni- 
tive development can proceed normally in the absence of language. H 
concludes i 



Bv generalizing the results of the studies summ^ized above 
and applying them to a theoretical position on t^ i^luence of 
language on intellective development, the following is suggested: 
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(a.^ Lansuace does not influence intellectual development in any 
direct, general, or decisive way influence of lang^ge 

inav be indirect or specific and may accelerate intellectual de- 
velopment: by providing the opportunity for additional e^qoer- 

ience through giving information and exchange of ideas and by 
furnishing ready symbols (words) and linguistic habits in 
specific situations* 



From this position it should follow that persons, deficient 
in linguistic experi uce or skill (a) are not pei^nently or 
generally retarded in intellectual ability, but (b) may oe 
tenrporarily retarded during their developmental phase because of 
lack of sufficient general experience and (c ) they may be re- 
tarded on certain specific tasks in which available symbols 

or linguistic habits facilitate solution (l9o^> P» lo0)« 



Piaget, like Bruner and Furth, has spoken of the role of communica- 
tion with others in aiding cognitive development, although he agrees 
with Furth in not assigning a directly causative role to language in 
this regard. His theory of cognitive development stresses the im- 
portance of a shift from an early egocentrism to a later ability to 
c:»nceive of phenomena from a variety of points of view: 



I have used the te3?m egocentrism to designate the initial in- 
ability to decenter, to shift the cognitive perspective. . . . 
Cognitive egocentrism • • . stems from a lack of differentiation 
between one*s own point of view and the other possible ones • 

In egocentric speech the child speaks according to himself. LThis 
is] the only valid meaning of egocentrism: the lack of decenter- 
ing, of the ability to shift mental perspective, in social rela- 
tionships as well as in others. Moreover, I think that it is 
precisely cooperation with others (on the cognitive plane) that 
teaches us to speak according to others and not singly from our 
own point of view (19^2, pp. 3-8). 

At first glance, this discussion may seem to bear more on problems 
of formal education than on problems of semantics. But, in regard to 
semantic development, it is difficult indeed to separate the acquisition 
of meanings from the ao'^uisition of knowledge. And it is precisely for 
this reason that--excepv for the discussion of the acquisition of vocab- 
ulary in Section 1.3— we have chosen not to include research on topics 
of semantic development among the core problems of the field study out- 
lined here. 



In conclusion, one might bear in mind Bruner's summary of five pos- 
sible sources of language -influenced intellectual development: 

(a) the use of words as invitations to form concepts 5 (b) con- 
tingent dialogue between adult and child; (c) the importance of 
"school" as an innovation; (d) the development in a culture of 
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"scientific" concepts; (e) the possibility of confHct between 
modes of representation (Bruner et al., 19ob, p. 

These five aspects of language use in cognitive development 
culture and class, interact with one another, and can influence intel- 
^ m«vs. The alert fieldworker will, no doubt, ^ alert 
to^a number of these multifai’ious questions in observing the children 

whom he studies. 



, 3 . 3 . 2 . CoP^onential Analysis 

important strides have been made by linguistic anthropologists in 
the stu^ of referential systems by analysis 

tu^e S contrast sets (Conklin, 1962; Frake, 19&2; ^^ 56 , 

Hammel 1964- Iiounsbury, 1956; Komney & B' Andrade, 1964b; Wallace & 

Sn^ 1 ^ 0 ). ThrS suLessful of these analyses have occ^red 
fofSsc^^e coeioLSts, as in the case of sex 

ship%“ems. Tlso, the ^mantic STSete 

Soue behavioral predictions have been made and tested 

cognitive differences betvreen varying systems (Romney & D Andraae, 

^ ) • 

However, measures of reference are in great need of refinement 
and elaboration, as Osgood has pointed out; 

The development of a satisfactory quantitative measm^e of 
denotative meaaiing appears to me to be one of the most 

nortant problems for conten^orary psycholinguistics. • • • 

An aLquate measure should reflect the multidimensional nature 

o? “ould yield n quantitative measure of de^e^of 

denotative similarity, should be completely general for aU. 
pairs of terms measured, and should meet the usual 
OT reliability, validity, and oo» 5 )arability across subjects 

and concepts (1964, p. 198)* 

We are very far from such measures at present. However, componential 
analvsis^omS^losest to measuring attributes of word meanxi^-at least 
Si;en domains. The attest is to find a 

rendnisoent of Jakobson’s distinctive features in phonology— up^ whi^ 
all of the kinship terms (or plant terms, or disease names, or wha ) 

a culture can be placed. 

An exaniDle of the type of analysis employed can be Siven by Wallace 
and analySs of American kin terms (but note that thxs is 

nnt thf^v SsibL «sis, as Romney and D’ Andrade have emphasized 
U 964 b]).^e are concerned here with discovering the 
Which distinguish between the meanings of basic English kin terras 
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(Umitine ourselves to "blood relatives"). In order to carry out this 
sort of analysis we must begin by Listing all of the kin terms used in 
the society under study— in this example, our own, but the problems of 
eliciting the relevant information in a field situation should not be 
overlooked. For simplicity, the analysis here is limited to two ascend- 
ing and two descending generations, ignoring the distinction betwen 
"numbered" cousins (first, second, once removed, etc.) and the distinc- 
tions introduced by the modifiers "great" (as in great aunt ) and 
"grand" (as in "grand niece") when used as separate words. This gives 
us the terras: father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, son, daughter, 

grandson, granddaughter, uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, brother, sister 
and cousin. Wallace and Atkins point out; 

We observe that all but one of these terms (cousin) specifies 
sex of relative 5 some specify generation} all specify whether 
the relative is lineally or nonlineally re.iated to ego} and 
nonlineal terms specify whether or not all the ancestors of 
the relative are ancestors of ego [brother and sister, mother 
arid father] , or all the ancestors of ego are ancestors of the 
relative [brother and sister, son and daughter], or neither. 

From these observations we hypothesize that three dimensions 
will be sufficient to deiine all the terms (p. 6l); 

A. Sex of the relative (male *» a^, female *8-2) 

B. Generation of the relative (two generations above ego = b+2, 
one generation above ego = b+1, ego*s generation = 0, one 
generation below ego = b-1, etc.) 

C. Linearity: lineal * c^ (includes ancestors or descendants 

of ego), co-lineal « Cp (non-lineals, all of whose ancestors 
include j or are included in^ all the ancestors of 

lineal = c^ (blood relatives neither lineal nor co-lineal). 

The matrix of these three dimensions can be represented in the following 
diagram; 



C- Cp 0- 

^2 
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j grandmother 
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mother 
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•Pvidently each term has been so defined, \d.th respect ’to the com- 
ponents^elected, that no term overlaps or 

coT^onent is discriminated hy at least one term; and aU ter^ can 
be displayed on the same paradigm. We do not wish to argue 

test representation; only that it is adequate to define 

the set of terms chosen (p. 62). 

Note how a coii5>onential analysis of this sort 
ploved in contrasting the American kinship system with that represented 
bv other languages (or, for that matter, comparing the systems used by 
cMltoS S^ose ^4d hy adults). For exaj>5.1e, German aches a sex 
«+-?nA+-ion (tl -*» ) in regard to cousins, having a term for male cousin 
Kiisin cousin. Kusine, where English makes no distinction. 

ifl4rS syst^ is thus kiSlFnot very fax fraa our own: we do not 

have to add a new eonroonent; merely extend the application o± an English 
oormonent (sex) to another dimension 

in our system. Contrast the German example with ^ totosh hin uem 
ahla 'older sister.’ We have no way of fitti^ this into the English 
s-incram because we have no component for age (only for generation). In 
oJlS to fit the Turkish term into such a diagram^^ it would be necessary 
to add a new semantic coo^nent, "older than ego. 

The above example should give some idea of the method and implica- 
tions^l foSonSi analysis! In s:xse field f 
tainly be a valuable approach to the ana3;jrsis of chl.l^n ^ s 
of S^n semantic domains. A crucial question in regard to t^s ^thod, 
hLeiS, is that of the range of its usefulness. !to.t other domains are 
suscStible to this sort of analysis? There have been successf^ 
analvses of other domains, like plant and animal taxonomies, but the 
r^of uLSitiS “elms to limited. The an?.lysis seems to work 
^wSLT^e"de^4 With ^=>c-tely different refer^^^ 

For example, a person is either ^e obiec- 

o«/q CO on Each of these terms has a clearly distinguishable, oDjec 

tively definable referent. It may also 

anal^is to more elusive domains, like social !e^^that 

v*at is the distinction between the verbs give and I* ®®^ 

bP^tows when civing to social inferiors. Perhaps, then, we can say 
?tot "s^Xs^ is a wnent, or distinctive feature of ®®rt^X 
it L of second-person pronouns in languages wMoh ^® 

familiar" distinction, such as the tu-vous of French, the da, oi 
S^ret?. hX alio that verbs are-S3i«tlmes overtly «£Sked for such 

distinctions— e.g. as in Navaho). 

What sorts of dcanains seem to present difficulties in c^onential 

back of a chair gets low enough, or its legs get long ®“®^“» ^ ° 

a stool; wheTthe seat gets wide enough, it becomes » ‘ uXer 
BuFtEere is no way in which an uncle can shade “* 

than having discrete components underlying the meaning of cljacj, » , 
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seem to te dealing with the intersection of a v^iety of dJ^g^iraB- 
and these dimensions axe very difficult to specify. 



The terms friend and acquaintance axe another set which seem to 
differ in terms of degree, rather 

component. Diehold (uj^ublished) has diagr^d these i^Ush torM 
on^e basis of relative "social distance be^en ego . ' 

Ld various alters . Those within the inner circ-ie caU 
-L, fup n-i-v'nifa - a.cqimirrbSLHces • The r<:ila*'bi've leug.th of 

those in the outer circi^ , _ ■ 7 ^ ., n cirr-les) represents social 

line connecting ego to various alters ^ small cirr,.ies; 

distance • 



AMERICAIT 

ENGLISH 




•friend 



ac q ^ uaintance 



roTttD.are the English terms to their German equivalents, FreuM aM 
Ltennte(r ). The German terms translate as £Ei|^ S£3^2S£|»^ 

re'sbectiwIV, hut differ in terms of usage, according to Diehold. TOe 
foil^nfj diaFram shows that Germans restrict usage of Frei^ to ^^^er 
STe d^that is. many of the P®®?"® - 
would count only as acquaintances in German. (Perhaps this is ® 

the reason that Germans may consider StotTtrthr 

too quiok to establish behaviors which count as more inttoto to tne 
German. ) Hoce that the two arrays of actual iieople represented in th 

American and German diagrams are identical: hut vhicti 

t^ axe different. It is hard to specify a semantic c^onent whi^ 

distinguishes between the American and ^^® ’ 

the distinguishing attribute seems to be one of degree, or position 

along some dimension. 



GERMAH 




Freund 



Bekannte(r) 
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It seems clear from a variety of semantic analyses that the notion 
of semantic markers ^ or semantic primes ^ is a useful one* We are still 
a long vay from adequately characterizing a set of semantic uniyersals, 
but it already seems that some of them will be discrete categories, like 
the components revealed in componential analysis. Some of them will 
probably be dimensions (like status, social distance, hue, and so on). 

It would be of value to discover the sorts of underlying dimensions and 
consonants used by children of different ages and cultures to classify 
such universally important domains as kin (Lounsbury , 195oj Rcmney & 

D ‘Andrade, Wallace & Atkins, i960), social relation (Befu & 

Norbeck, 1958; Brown, 1965; Brown & Ford, 196I; Brown & Giljnan, 19o0; 
Fischer, 1964; Foster, 1964; Friedrich, I966; Howell, 1967; Slobin, 19o3)j 
color (Conklin, 1955; Landar et al., I96O; Lantz & Stefflre, 1964), 
diseases (Frake, 196I), time (Bohannon, 1953), space, plants, animals, 
foods, and the like. (A valuable guide to eliciting procedures is 
Frake *s "Notes on queries in ethnography" [1964b].) In undertaking 
such problems, the fieldworker has a good chance not only of enriching 
ethnosemantic and developmental psychological knowledge, but also of 
develc^ing useful new techniques for use in future studies. 
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3.4. THE SOCIAL SETTING OF LINGUISTIC BEHAVIOR 



3.4.1. The Relation of Linguistic to Social Categories 

Recent empirical investigations in sociolinguistics have provided 
in^ortant evidence on the effect of extrallngulstlc Influences on lan- 
guage behavior and language acquisition. It has been shown that both 
the structure and the stylistic aspects of messages can be affected by 
a variety of environmental, socieG. and psychological conditioning fac- 
tors (Cazden, 1965; Ervin-Tripp, 1964; Ferguson, 1959; Ferguson and 
Gumperz, i960). Althou^ there is little controversy about the evi- 
dence itself, the more general question of the relationship between 
linguistic and social facts has hardly begun to be studied and it will 
be a long time before we can expect a sociolinguistic theory as expli- 
cit as the present theory of language. Nevertheless since data col- 
lection always involves a degree of selectivity, it is Incumbent on 
any field manual to make clear at least some of the criteria which 
underlie the selection process. Failure to do so will seriously affect 
the comparability of the results. Specifically the following questions 
need clarification: (l) How is social Information coded linguistically? 

(2) What are the mechanisms by which social categories affect the com- 
munication process? 

The Linguistic Coding of Social Information 

The basic position with respect to the coding of social information 
was stated by Hymes (1961), who asserts that both language and language 
usage are structured and suggests that it is language usage rather than 
grammatical categories per se which most closely reflect social influ- 
ences. This inplies that from the sociolinguistic point of view every 
utterance has both social and referential meaning. The French sentence 
"asseyez-vous," for example, can be interpreted on one level as a re- 
quest to the addressee to assume a sitting position, but it also Implies 
something about the addressee's status vis-a-vis the speaker. 

Even a brief look at the literature shows that features of any com- 
, ponent or stratum of language structure may carry social meaning. Con- 
siderably more elaborate moiphologicail status markers than the French 
can be found in Javenese (Geertz, i960), Korean (Howell, I967; Martin, 
1964), and in many Asian languages. A posslb2.e English equivalent for 
the French "asseyez-vous" is the syntactic expression "won't you have a 
seat" (as contrasted with "sit down"). Other socially significant lin- 
guistic features include the suffix "-in" (Fischer, 1958 )» or purely pho- 
netic features such as the degree of "r-lesaness" and the relative vowel 
height in the New York pronunciation of" words like "sure" or "more" 
(Labov, 1964). In bilingual societies, as Rubin (1962) has shown, socled 




Section 3.4.1. was written by John J. Gumperz. 



information is conveyed by the switch from one language to another. In 
other societies social conditions may require the use of dramatic per- 
formance styles rather than prose for the transmission of certain types 
of infortration (Gunperz, 1964b), 

Although social meanings may be coded almost anywhere within the 
linguistic system, they always require the existence of one or more re- 
ferentially equivalent synonyms. It is the speaker’s selection among 
these variables, as Labov (1964) has ceQ.led them, which conveys social 
information. 

There is furthermore an increasing amount of evidence for the as- 
sun 5 )tion that social variation is not sin 5 >ly a matter of variation among 
isolated alternates, but that social markers occur in clusters such that 
selection of one of a particular set of alternates in one part of an ut- 
terance restricts the freedom of selection among subsequent sets. Thus, 
if an American shows social variation among more or less diphthongized 
realizations of the vowel cluster /ay/ and also varies between *'-ing" 
and "-in," selection of the less dipthongized vowel in "nice looking" 
also implies selection of the latter suffix variant. Social variation 
is thus governed by certain co-occurrence or co-variation constraints 
(Gumperz, 1964b). Since, as Joos (i960) has pointed out, these re- 
strictions cut across the usual components of language, we have some 
Justification for speaking of social variation as a selection among 
codes rather than a choice among individual variants. Such distinctions 
among social codes are most clearly marked in what ue commonly recognize 
as bilingual societies; but even in monolingual societies, where codes 
are to a large extent isomorphic, co-occurrence constraints do operate 
and may be important. 

For the piirposes of this manual, it must further be pointed oAt that 
co-occurrence restraints are not ordinarily part of linguistic analysis. 
Where they are recognized, their existence seems to be assumed, rather 
than studied eii 5 )irically. Since they have not been studied, control of 
the rules that govern them is not oridnarily regarded as p«irt of the 
speaker’s linguistic con5>etence . A study of communicative competence, 
in the broader sense, however, must take account of such imatters. 

In addition to the questions raised in the sections on phonology 
and grammar, therefore, a study of language socialization should raise 
linguistic questions such as the following: 

What is the degree of code differentiation and of internal language 

distance within the repertoire? 

What is the nature of internal co-occurrence restrictions? 

At what age does code differentiation appear? 

When are co-occurrence rules learned? 

What social conditions favor their learning? 
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The Relation of Linguistic to Social Categories 

Itost scholars visualize the relationship of linguistic to social 
categories as a match between closely connected but nevertheless con- 
ceptually independent systems. Language is regarded as a set of rules 
enabling speakers to process information from the outside world 
relate sounds to information. Social categories are seen as of 

this outside world, along with physical surroundings, artifacts, beliefs, 
etc. Just as concrete objects are indentifiable throu^ physical pro- 
perties like shape, color, texture and wei^t, which are subject to in- 
dependent measurements, so social facts are conceived as meas^able by 
social indices independent of the communication process. Sociolin- 
guistics as seen in these terms, is an attempt to delineate soci^ 
structure and linguistic structiire more clearly by correlating these 
independently measured variables; and to detect changes in these st^c- 
tures throu^ changes in the correlated measures. The sociolin^ist 
might thus take sociologically determined indices such as social cli^s, 
educational background, rank, performejice on attitude tests and attenpt 
to establish statistically significant correlations between these and 
verbal behavior. Or he might study verbal performances of populations 
differing on any of these indices. 



Correlation between speech and social categories has been well doc- 
umented by many decades of research in dialectology , bilingualism, ^ 
language contact studies. In recent years, they have been validated by 
higlily sophisticated statistical techniques. Correlations are our only 
meins of generalizing about the behavior of large pop^ations, and they 
have been useful in predicting such phenomena as short-term trends in 
language history. But they also leave a number of questions un^swered. 
Why^fL examplL do some socially highly differentiated societies show 
almost no detectable linguistic variation, while 

which such variation is very pronounced? Why does sociolinguistic v^i 
ation correlate with socioeconomic status in some societies, with educa- 
tional background in some, and with cultural background in others? 

Perhaps the most important criticism of the correlation approa* ^ 
to sociolinguistics derives from Bernstein's discussion of restric^d 
and "elaborated" codes (Bernstein, 1964) . The linguistic features which 
mark Bernstein's distinction rou^y correlate with differences in 
class- but his sociological analysis demonstrates iiiS)ortant di^erences 
in“h; no^or social rules underlying the informants' commnicative be- 
havior, differences which affect their perceptions of social relation- 
ships, Bernstein goes on to show that although restricted code speakers 
axe^more frequently found among the lower strata, they ^e also fo^d in 
certain upper-class groups. There is no means of ejqplainxUg such s 
cultural differences by a correlational method. 



An approach to social theory which is somewhat more in line with 
sociolinguistic findings is the interactio^st approach as e^ib^ed in 
the writiSs of Goffman (1963), Garfinkel (1956), Cicourel (I966). 
Interactionists deny the parallelism between social and physical 
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measurement. They point out that information on social categories is 
obtainable only through the use of language. Sociological measure- 
ment, in their view, always involves both the informant's and the in- 
vestigator's perception of the categories that are being measured. 

This perception is seen as subject to the same culturally determined 
cognitive processes that ethnographic semanticists have discovered as 
operative in human ujsing behavior. Just as the meaning of words is 
always affected by context, social categories mast be interpreted in 
terms of situational constraints. 

Concepts such as status arid role are thus not permanent qualities 
of speakers; instead, they become abstract communicative symbols, some- 
what like phonemes and morpheieaes . Like the latter, they can be isolated 
in the analyst's abstract model, but they are always perceived in par- 
ticular contexts. The division between linguistic and social categor- 
ies is thus obliterated. Commuatcation is seen as a single process in 
which the speaker modifies stimuli from the outside environment in ac- 
cordance with his cultural background and thus derives the communicative 
norms that apply to the situation at hand. These norms in turn deter- 
mine his selection of verbal signs. The diagram on the next page is^ 
an attempt to represent some of the relevant stages in the communication 
process, as seen in these terms. 

The double line represents the distinction between the communication 
process proper and the outside stimuli and signs which are transformed 
into communicative symbols through cognitive categorization. After the 
initial categorization stage any bit of content a speaker wishes to con- 
vey is first reshaped in terms of the social situational constraints 
shown in the dotted lines. These constraints, which are explained in 
more detail in KLom and Gumperz (1966), essentially involve the relevant 
statuses or social identities (Goodenou^, 19^5) of speakers and the 
rights and duties which apply to their relationships in particular so- 
cial occasions. Behavioral norms derived in this decoding process then 
operate to se3.ect first an appropriate code or speech variety, then a 
channel of transmission (oral, written, poetry, prose, etc.). Codes 
and channel in turn operate in terms of syntactic and phonological rules 
which are finally encoded into sounds. 

Note that the diagram reflects all of the factors usually listed 
in discussions of speech events (Ervin- Tripp, 19^4; Byrnes, I 96 I) but 
these are no longer regarded as independent variables. Rather they are 
arranged hierarchically as stages in a communication process, so that 
the previous stage always serves as the input affecting the selection 
rules in the next stage. It must be understood of course that selec- 
tion never conpletely determines the actual form of a message. It merely 
restricts the speaker's choice among possible alternative modes of ex- 
pression. Further selection among socially permitted alternates may 
then serve as a vehicle for the eaqaression of individual meaning. 

From the point of view of fieldwork, the significance of the inter- 
actional approach lies in the fact that social relationships become the 
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major social determinants of verbal behavior c Outside factors such as 
ecology, rank, educational background significantly affect verb^ be- 
havior only to the extent that they influence speakers perception of 
their social relationships. The study of rules governing these rela- 
tionships in social organizations, in the sense in which this terra is 
used by Raymond Firth, Leach, Barth, and Garfinkel, becomes an in^or- 
tant part of the sociolinguist's task. 



In practical terms this means that if the sociolinguist wishes to 
achieve explanction, he cannot merely confine himself to co^^is^s of 
verbal performances with behavioral observation. He must en^loy a^ the 
ethnographer's methods for arriving at the underlying rules pverning 
these performances. In?)ortant among these are participant observation, 
preferably by actually living in the community, the recording of life 
and family histories, and deep unstructured interviews focusing espe- 
cially on family relations. Rules of etiquette specifying what 
garded as appropriate conduct within the family, with relatives, friends 
and neighbors, and outsiders must be determined. 



A very inroortant, relatively little used source for relevant sono- 
graphic data is the analysis of tape recorded free conver saUons . Jh®®® 

can be played back to participants and their reports 
and wrongs of their own staterients can be analyzed. Particularly use- 
ful in this respect is the analysis of minor family „ 

ments A good exan?)le of dispute analysis based on linguisUc data can 
wound in MoeiW(l966). ^ey Sacks (1966 is developing some new 
ways of deriving information about social relationshOs from natur 
conversation by examining the terms actors use in referring to each 
other, the modifiers they employ, and the semantic relationships a^ng 

their statements in longer stretches of J?eech; ^ 

this sort is probably beyond the scope of the present field pioject. 

(For recent work in this field see Garfinkel and Sacks, in press.; 
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3»4.2. Relation of Language Development 
Other Areas of Socialization 



All Wogeo children who cannot as yet talk properly are 
thus to our way of thinking sadly spoiled. Never in 
any circumstances slapped or beaten no matter how 
naughty they may have been. They accept the granting 
of their most outrageous demands as a matter of course. 

Parents keep the household knives concealed in order to 
avoid having to refuse requests that these be handed 
over, but fragile ornaments like ear-rings are presented 
at once. Althou^ such objects, never intended for rough 
treatment, are often broken within a few minutes. I 
never remember hesiring a single expression of annoyance 
or irritation... (Hogbin, 19^> p. 296 ). 

The child's readiness to be subjected o certain areas of sccali- 
zation may be judged in terms of his ability to use and understand his 
3-',nguage. Behavioral expectations as well as the type of guidance and 
discipline given the child may be determined by his language develop- 
ment. Much of the communication that occurs between adult members of 
a society is accon 5 )lished through speech and speech surxogates. It is 
largely through the use of this channel that they seek to influence the 
behavior of others and that their own behavior is influenced. Adults, 
in attempting to transmit the norms of social living to children must 
at least implicitly recognize certain limitations in those who have not 
yet acquired the language. Thus, the child's behavior may not be nega- 
tively sanctioned in certain areas until the adults of his group feel 
that he understands their verbal injunctions against this behavior. We 
are interested here in the degree to which the child's acquisition of 
various levels of linguistic proficiency shape the attitudes and beliefs 
of adults with regard to his mental and physical abilities and thus 
their behavior towards him in other areas in enculturation. 

" 7 e may, for example, observe that in one culture adults may be heard 
sa^ .6 "No, No" or its equivalent to children still in the babbling stage. 
The belief here may be that, althou^ the child does not understand as an 
older child might,. he can understand such verbal injunctions by attending 
to cues such as tone of voice or intonation pattern and will thereby 
cease the undesirable behavior. Memibers of other cultures may look upon 
these adult attempts with amusement, feeling that it is essentially fu- 
tile to issue verbal injunctions when the child is yet unable to^ use and 
thus to understand the language. They may postpone this "No, No" type 
of behavior until the child has progressed further along the road to ac- 
quiring his language. Still other cultures will hold the belief that 
not only is such behavior useless but also should be regwded with ex- 
treme disapproval since at best the child can only be frightened by these 
esqperiences . 



Section 3.4.2. was written by Claudia Mitchell. 
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Whiting and. Child (1953) have divided socialization into five 
spheres: the oral, which concerns nursing and weaning; the anal, or 

toilet training; dependence or training in independence and self- 
reliance; sex; and aggression. Stephens (1962) adds a sixth, which 
concerns training in obedience. One other in?)ortant area to consider 
mi^t be locomotion restriction. This often begins very early in order 
to prevent the child from accidents. The investigator should atten^^t 
to determine whether child training in any of these areas correlates 
with stages in the child* s acquisition of language. (A valuable aid in 
the cross-cultural study of socialization is the field guide used in 
the Harvard studies of child rearing in six ciiltures LWhiting, Child, 
and Lambert, 1966].) 

Data Collection and Methodology 



The chronological age at which training in all these areas is be- 
gun should be noted. Such data may be very difficult to gather through 
observations alone. It is unlikely that the investigator will be for- 
tunate enou^ to witness the beginnings of such training. Secondly, he 
may have some difficiaty interpreting the meaning of certain adult be- 
havior toward children. It will be necessary to question a number of 
native informants about these training practices. The investigator may, 
however, observe the impositions of sanctions for failure to conform in 
these areas. The investigator should note in detail how such matters 
are dealt with. He should also note when sanctions appear to be absent. 
It will probably be necessary to question informants about the time at 
which complete conformance is expected from the child. He cannot ex- 
pect to be able to interpret the severity of the social pressures that 
are brou^it to bear upon the child. 

These data should be compared with the data on child speech to de- 
termine what correlations exist between the child's linguistic ability 
and training in any of these areas. 

The deliberate postponement of training in any of these areas in 
response to the child's stage of language development should be ascer- 
tained by questioning informants. The investigator can gather such in- 
formation by posing hypothetical situations to the informant and asking 
him what his response wbuld be under the proposed circumstances ^ For 
example, the investigator mig^t ask a mother who has a child stp3 in 
the babbling stage, "What would you do if Johnny wet his pants? What 

would you do if Johnny exhibited aggressive behavior toward you or a 
younger sibling?" "Would you remove a fragile dish from the reach of 
your child or would you tell him not to touch it?" etc. 



o 
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, 3»^»3» Informal Education 

There has been considerable controversy recently about the impact 
of practices in the social milieu upon language development. Under ^ 
the influence of the revival of emphasis on the biological givens with 
which children acquire language (Chomsky, 19^5 » 1966, 196?; Lenneberg, 
1^7; McNeill, 1966a, b), some have argued that all the milieu provides 
is the language data which a child processes in order to choose among 
alternative linguistic structures. Others, concerned about apparent 
social variations in language mastery upon school entry, have empha- 
sized the impact of modeling and reinforcement of verbal skills in the 
preschool years. 

The controversy bears upon the interpretation of "language devel- 
opment." If one means by language development such qualitative fea- 
tures as control of specific morphological and syntactical rules, then 
there is no evidence of marked social variation at this point. If one 
means more quantitative factors, such as the size of a child's vocabu- 
lary, and the length of his average sentence, then there does appear to 
be social variation. Even on this point, however, the evidence is con- 
flicting. Labov recently warned. It propos of his research in Harlem: 

In our research, we frequently encounter children who 
behave in a face-to-face encounter with adults as if 
they were 'non-verbal.' But when we utilize our know- 
ledge of the social forces which control language behav- 
ior, and stimulate speech with more sophisticated tech- 
niques, the non-verbal child disappears. These children 
have an extremely rich verbal culture; they are profi- 
cient at a wide range of verbal skills, even though 
many of these skills are unacceptable within the school 
program. The problem, of course, is to teach a differ- 
ent set of verbal skills, used for different purposes. 

The analysis of the social impact of the milieu needs, then, to 
take into account several kinds of impact. One kind, which may turn 
out to be minimal (except in terms of style alternatives) is the influ- 
ence aimed at the formal structure of language, at phonology and gram- 
mar. Another kind is aimed at the potentially infinite, cumulative 
component of language, its vocabulary. The third impact, which the^ 
quotation from Labov indicates mi^t be major, is on the uses to which 
language is put, and the social settings in which it is considered 
appropriate to speak fluently a particular kind of language. 

3*4. 3*0. Targets in this Project 

The description of informal language training could rapidly become 
a large manual in itself. We suggest several possible approaches, in 
increasing complexity. Very little is known about what might be con- 
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sidereu universals in language socialization. What is the minimum 
amount of language a child can hear and still learn to speak normally? 
What is the earliest age at “which all societies address speech to 
children? Do all caretakers expect comprehension by the time children 
are two? What do they do when the child fails to understand? Any 
investigator can at least have a check list of the presence of the 
practices listed in this section. 

Second, some quantitative assessments obtained by systematic 
sampling could give information about the ranges which can be found, 
and can suggest patterned relations between beliefs and practices. 

Third, a more complex study can be devised, in which different train- 
ing milieux can be compared with respect to the three classes of con- 
sequent variables mentioned earlier. Ultimately, of coxirse, one must 
experiment in order to have secure evidence on antecedent-consequent 
relations. However, as we noted in the Introduction, there are natural 
experiments which make possible comparisons which would be unethical if 
done deliberately. 

3«4.3»1» Sampling 

There are three kinds of camples which can be used in studying 
practices by the children's caretakers. Time samples or daily routines 
are valuable when the aim is to find out how often adults stimulate 
children, how often children initiate speech, and so on. Some valuable 
information can be obtained fairly simply if one limits the data 
recorded. For instance, in the time interval did anyone speak to the 
child, speak in its presence, or neither? The methods for the 
types of samples are described in the Whiting et al. Field guide (1906). 
Situation samples are appropriate when one wants conditional informa- 
tion. For example, if a child makes a gi*ammatical error, what happens? 
Kesults can be stated in probabilistic or percentage berms. The prob- 
lem in situation samples is the rarity of some situations. For this 
reason contrived situations may be more efficient. For example, one 
can study style shifting by introducing the appropriate topic, or 
changes in address by bringing the ri^t people together. An older 
sibling can be asked to teach a new word to the baby. The time sam- 
ples can be used then to estimate the frequency of spontaneous occur- 
rence of the eliciting conditions. 

Either time or situation samples can be of these types: struc- 

tured game or activity (informant must interpret on the spot), focus 
on an individual, on dyad, on a group, on class of behavior, on an 
inanimate thing or place (Beatrice Whiting, pers. comm.). 



3. 4. 3. 2. Pre-Verbal Stage 

This is the stage of cooing and babbling, when there is little or 
no meaningful speech. 
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Vocal Stimulation 



Time and setting sampling to find out the social settings in 
•which infants are taken will be obtained for purposes of Section 1.5.1 
(The Child's Lifespace). At the time, it should be noted whether (l) 
speech occurs in the vicinity of the baby or (2) speech is addressed 
to the baby or (3) vocalizations that are not speech are addressed to 
the beiby. Note that these data will also be useful for an analysis 
of baby talk (Section 1.5.3). 

Situational sampling should be done for the circumstances in which 
the child is handled. There should be samples of feeding times, wash- 
ing or diapering or cleaning off soil, changing clothing or coverings. 
The same categories as above would allow for a simple tally of whether 
or not the caretaker stimulates the child vocally at such times. 

Note that Mowrer (1958) has suggested that the co-occurrence of pleasant 
stimulation such as feeding with speech makes the mother's voice 
pleasant to the child, so that his own vocalizing, by generalization, 
also becomes pleasant. Again, a chance to study baby talk. Some 
tapes should be made, and for ease in the sampling one might simply 
make a check list to* indicate alternative types of voc' lizing such as 
non- speech vocalizing like clicks (in a non-click language!) or 
whistles, nonsense words, nonsense sentences, baby-talk sentences, 
ordinary talk. 

Reinforcement of Vocalizing 

There is evidence that by the age of three months, some definite 
response by others to a child's cooing can alter its frequency. For 
instance, clicking, tapping the child, smiling by an adult increases 
vocalization frequency in a child. Note that such reinforcement must 
be conditional on what the child did. 

Whether and how adults respond to an infant's vocalizing may depend 
on the setting. For this reason, it would be desirable to have a sys- 
tematically varied sample of settings. 

Classification of the child's vocalization will be necessary, e.g. 
as crying, fussing, cooing, babbling or other. (See Lenneberg et al., 
1965.) One might expect that there would be differences between settings 
in that adults might be less likely to respond vocally to cooing or 
babbling in settings where other speech is occurring, since this might 
be construed as disturbance. 

Any response to a child's utterances or vocalizations should be 
noted. As a baseline, compare to a description of what the adult is 
doing two minutes afterwards. Responses to vocalizing might be to do 
something— e.g. feed or handle the baby, make some gesture towards the 
baby or visible to the baby, come to the baby, or make any of the 
kinds of noises mentioned above. Note that studies show that even 
tapping can be reinforcing, so note any behavioral changes the child 
could detect. 
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Conditional Reinforcement of Vocalizing . The kind of reinforcement 
mentioned above would tend to increase any vocalizing by the child, at 
least within the class rewarded such as crying or cooing. In addition, 
especially during babbling there may be more selective reinforcement. 

What happens when a word sounds like an adult word? A native 
speaker can identify such situations. 

There are two kinds of *'words like adult words, those that 
seem in general as thou^ they could be possible words or those that 
in fact are in the lexicon, vs. words that mi^t be appropriate for 
the child to use in the situation. Adults are likely to be looking 
more for the latter kind, especially at the age when they believe 
first words begin, but they may also reinforce anything that sounds 
like something from their language. In keeping records note what 
the model word was that the native speaker identified. 

A second kind of imitation is immediate repetition, and it may 
refer to any feature of the speech of the model, including intonation. 



3 *4.3. 3. Early Speech Stage 

After meaningful speech begins, and adults recognize that the 
child can understand, the possibility arises of different kinds of 
verbal stimulation, including deliberate teaching of new vocabulary. 

Vocal Stimulation 

Time and setting samples of utterances addressed to the sample 
child can be classified, if enough situational information is given, 
into different factions. For example, children mi^t at a minimum 
be given ccmimands . 

Some items may be given in order to elicit speech. One can play 
back a tape to find the caretaker’s interpretation of her own behavior 
toward the child. Some examples of items to elicit speech from young 
children are naming of people and objects (for imitation), askings 
known-answer questions , using routines (for imitation). 

Adults also give descriptions , explanations , stories and songs, 
which they may believe the child comprehends, and which children may 
sometimes imitate. 

There is, of course, no procedure for collecting children s 
spontaneous imitations of adult speech. Such imitations,^ hOTever,^^^ 
will doubtlessly occur in the course of general taping of adult-child 
interaction for a variety of purposes. 

Spontaneous imitations should be examined in the light of several 
questions. To begin with, it should be ascertained whether they 
follow the same principles of "telegraphic" repetition as observed in 
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the case of elicited imitations (Section 1.4.2). Further, an attempt 
should be made to discover the situations which give rise to spontan- 
eous imitations. Whom does a child imitate? What ^ are the fom and 
content of the utterances he imitates? What functions may imitations 
serve? What are the relations between age and the form and function 
of imitation of adult speech? 

A classification of imitation situations, based on Brown's longi- 
tudinal study of American children, is presented in Table 13, below 
(from Slobin, 1964). One of the theoretically most interesting types 
of imitation in the classification is that of the child's imitation of 
parentai, expansion of his own speech ( 1.1.1 and 2.1 in Table 13)* 



Table 13. Classification of Imitation 
Situations (from Slobin, 1964) 



1. Child* s responses to information provided by adult 

1.1. Repetitions of adult's reactions to child's speech 

1.1.1. Repetitions of expansions 

1.1. 1.1. Expanded 

CHILD: Papa name Papa 

ADULT: Papa's name is Papa, uh-hum. 

CHILD; Papa name is Papa. 

1.1. 1.2. Unexpanded 

CHILD: Just like cowboy. 

ADULT; Oh, just like the cowboy's. 
CHILD: Just like cowboy. 

1.1. 1.3. Reduced 

CHILD: Play piano. 

ADULT: Playing the piano. 

CHILD: Piano. 

1.1.2. Repetitions of corrections 

ADULT: What's that? 

CHILD: A bear. 

ADULT: A bear. No, that's the cat. 

CHILD; Cat. 



Table 13. (cont.) 




1.1.3. Repetitions of augmentations 



CHILD: I spilled it. 

ADULT: You certainly did — on the floor. 
CHILD: On the floor. 



1.2. Repetition of ney or difficult content 
1.2.1. Confirmation of new information 

1.2. 1.1. Information requested by child 

CHILD: What dat? 

ADULT: A disk from a game. 

CHILD: Disk game. 

ADULT: From a game. Part of a game. 

CHILD: Part game? Part game. Mommy? 

1.2. 1.2. Information not requested by child 

ADULT: It’s sharp. 

CHILD: Huh, sharp. 

ADULT: Like a knife. 

CHILD: Knife. 

1.2.2. Apparent search for clarification of adult’s utterance 

ADULT: It fits in the puztle someplace. 

CHILD: Puzzle? Puzzle someplace? 

ADULT: Turn it around. 

CHILD: Turn around? 

ADULT: No, the other way. 

CHILD: Other way? 

ADULT: I guess you have to turn it around. 

CHILD: Guess turn it round. T\xrn round. 

1.3. Repetitions of descriptions of the current situation 

ADULT: Mommy’s gonna make a cookie. 

CHILD: Make cookie. 

1.4. Repetitions of praise 

ADULT: That’s a good boy. 

CHILD: Good boy. 



Table 13. (cont.) 



2. Ch ild's responses to requests and demands from adult 

2.1. Responses to expansion-questions 

2.1.1. Expanded 

CHILD: Pick 'mato. 

ADULT: 'Picking tomatoes up?’ 

CHILD: Pick 'mato up. 

2.1.2. Unexpanded 

CHILD: Daddy desk. 

ADULT: 'Daddy's desk?' 

CHILD: Daddy desk. 

2.1.3. Reduced 

(no examples in Brown's corpora) 

2.2. Responses to questions 

ADULT: Did you find the penny? 

CHILD: Find penny. 

2.3. Repetitions of questions 

ADULT: Where did it go? 

CHILD: Where did it go? 

2.4. Responses to imperatives 

ADULT: Be careful. 

CHILD: Be careful. 



3. Sound play and word play 

CHILD: Who dat, Mommy? 

ADULT: That’s the tatooed man. 

CHILD: Tooman. Tatoo man. Find too tatoo man. Tat 00 man. Who 
dat: Tatoo. Too man go. Mommy? Too man. Tatoo too man 
go? Who dat? Read dat. Tractor dere. Tatoo man. 

ADULT: Tatooed man. 

CHILD: Tatoo man ri^t dere. Too tatoo man. Funny too man funny. 

Too tatoo man. 

ADULT: Tatooed man. 

CHILD: Who dat? Who dat? Tat ta tatoo man. 
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In addition to the kinds of methods listed above, there are spe- 
cific responses "which can be made by adults. 

Expansions. Middle-class American parents tend to expand their 
children's utterances very frequently (Brown and Bellugi, 1964). If 
you listen to adults and children together, you will often hear the 
adult imitating what the child says- -but, in so doing, the adult fills 
in the child's telegraphic speech and clarifies it; makes it into a 
full sentence. For example, a child might say, "Play Momma slipper, 
and the mother will reply, "Play with Momma's slipper, adding a prep- 
osition and an inflection. Or a child may say, "Play piano," and’ the 
mother will say something like, "playing the piano, adding an inflec- 
tion and an article. Sometimes these expansions are given with h- 
declarative intonation, as if the adult were simply confirming what 
the child has said ( l.l.l). And sometimes they are given with a 
rising intonation; for example, the child may say, "Oh no raining, 
and the mother may ask, "Oh no, it‘s not raining?" These expansion- 
questions" ( 2.1) appear to be a sort of communication check--the 
mother offers an expansion and seems to ask: "Is this what you had 

in mind?" 

The speech of young children has a peculiar force in eliciting 
these sorts of expanded imitations from American middle-class adults. 

It remains to be discovered whether this phenomenon is universal. 

Brown and Bellugi report that: "Indeed we found it very difficult 

to withhold expansions. A reduced or incomplete English sentence 
seems to constrain the English-speaking adult to expand it into the 
nearest properly formed complete sentence" (1964, p. l44). In their 
data on two children it has been found that about 30^ of the utter- 
ances of the children called forth expansions from their mothers. 
Interestingly enou^, the mothers "iraitated" their children about 
three times as frequently as they themselves were imitated, for only^ 
about 10% of the children's utterances were spontaneous imitations of 
adults (Slobin, 1967). 

Accordingly, an important type of imitation to look for is a 
child's imitation of parental expansion of his speech. Brown's sub- 
jects imitated expansions fairly frequently — about 15% of the children's 
imitations in his transcripts are repetitions of expansions or responses 
to expansion-questions. About 50^ of the time the child expanded his 
original utterance in imitating the expansion ( 1.1. 1.1 and 2.1.1 in 
Table 13) (Slobin, 1967 )* 

Responses to children's imitations can be very revealing. For 
example, one person may accept as an adequate imitation a response 
that is considered inadequate by another. These differences in behav- 
ior are very obvious in the language -instruct ion classroom. 

Each time an imitation is recorded, the question must be raised as 
to whether any response of the caretaker indicated that the imitation 
was viewed as a success or not. It may be of course that imitations 
are not evaluated at all. 
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An elicited imitation situation might he especially enlightening 
in terms of standards used. l^Jhat does the trainer emphasize in repeated 
modeling, if anything? Sometimes changes of rate or emphasis are used 
by dissatisfied teachers, shewing that they viewed some segment of the 
utterance as inadequately imitated. 

It would be valuable to collect some texts of speech to children 
to discuss TTith the parents or other speakers in the context of the 
attitude interview, to see if there is in fact any belief that such 
behavior has a training effect. 

These data also will be valuable for stylistic contrast with 
functionally similar texts addressed to children at later ages, by the 
same speakers, as part of the baby talk study. 

Note that for this age as for others we need some time and setting 
samples systematically established to allow assessment of the richness 
of the verbal environment. Such samples must distinguish overheard 
speech, speech addressed to the child for his passive reception, and 
speech addressed to him with the demand that he respond in some way. 

Responses to the Child's Speech. On page 40 of the VJhiting et al. 
Field" guide (l966')" there can be found a list of forms of reward and 
punishmentV which include many which may be used for speech socializa- 
tion. 



One of the rewards for speech is the maintenance of interaction. 
At this age one might expect to find (l) differentiation by setting 
and circumstance, so that children might be taught to keep quiet, or 
to speolt up (e.g. greet, thank) under specified conditions; (2) dif- 
ferentiation by style, e.g. don't whine, speak quietly; begirmngs 
of speech etiquette (i>erhaps earlier this was confined to trying to 
limit crying); (3) rewards for learning correct name or structure, or 
correct imitation of sound. 



3. 4. 3. 4. Later Speech Stages 

After the basic grammatical features of language are acquired, one 
can look for the follovring kinds of phenomena; 

Corrections of Remaining Deviations . 

These may be idiosyncratic features, or they may bear on the learning 
of style varieties, so that the child is taught to use a special form in 
school, before company and so on. 

In the attitude and belief interview (Section 1.6), some questions 
were asked about what kinds of problems children still have after four 
or so. It may be difficult to locate actual occurrences of errors, in 
situation sampling. 



Training in Sge'clfic Features of the Linguistic Systom . 



For example, in American schools children are taught opposites, 
and certain taxonomic hierarchies, and features of an organized vocab- 
ulary. They may be given training in morphology as veil. 

Memorization. 



Teaching of rhymes, songs, and stories vlth the demeuid for imitation. 

Sociolinguist ic Training . 

Children may receive explicit instruction in routines * and in 
selection from em appropriate repertoire according to situation, 
addressee, and so on. In multilingual communities, in particular, 
one should observe caretaker behavior vhen the "vrong" language is 
used. 

3. 4. 3. 9. Eliciting Devices 

The preceding discussion vas aimed at a check list or naturalistic 
sampling of behavior in normal settings. Since many conditional 
responses vould not be observed, it may be an advantage to construct 
situations, in order to observe vhat caretakers do. 

For example, how much do the caretakers stimulate speech in chil- 
dren by the various methods? One vay to see vould be to tell the care- 
taker you vant to get as much speech from the baby as possible. Then 
see vhat the caretaker does. 

What does the caretaker regard as "teaching"? Instruction to the 
caretaker that she should teach a specific list of nev vords (along 
vith the referred objects) vould elicit some samples of teaching. The 
same vould vork vith teaching hov to pronounce something nev. In these 
instructions, one can get the caretaker interested in getting a good 
performance from the child, so as to be less conscious that she is 
being observed. 

Ask adults to (l) teach a story, (2) teach a child to perform a 
task (3) give directions to the child. The first method vas used by 
Vera John in studies of narration. Children vere told stories and 
asked to repeat them. Measures of interest vere in the child’s 
behavior, but such a method could also be used to study the care- 
taker’s behavior. 

Hess and Shipman (1965) have used several methods of getting care- 
takers to give directions, (l) The mothers vere shown a set of blocks 
varying in size, shape, color, and vhether an X or 0 vas painted on 
top. The mothers vere tau^t to sort into groups by the X/O and tall/ 
short categories. Then they vere told to teach the child to sort the 
same vay. (2) An "Etch-a-Sketch" is a device vith a knob for control- 
ling vertical movement of a line, and another knob for horizontal 
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movement. The mother was to move one knob, the child the other, in 
copying designs given to the mother. 

Huss and Shipman foimd great differences in the mother's behavior 
in these situations. Some scarcely verbalized. Some gave directions 
bit by bit, without getting the goal across to the child. Some talked 
a lot, and got little out of the child either verbally or in perform- 
ance. The children's verbal comprehension at age six was related to 
the skill of the mother in getting speech from the children at age 
foui^. 



Courtney Cazden (1965) experimentally studied aspects of adult 
response to child speech in search of types of response which would 
especially facilitate grammatical development. In comparing the rate 
of grammatical development of children receiving expansions of their 
speech with that of children whose speech was simply responded to, she 
found that just replying to children was as effective as expanding 
their speech. In the experimental condition, the adult systematically 
expanded every utterance of the child. Perhaps expansions were not 
as helpful to grammatical development as was expected because, in this 
situation of constant expansion, there must be some proportion of mis- 
matches, or erroneous expansions based on the wrong interpretation of 
the child's intent. Other varieties of adult response to child speech 

are: 



1 ) Replies. Cazden found that appropriate replies were effective 
in aiding the development of the child's grammar. Note that not reply- 
ing to a question would in some cultures be quite difficult or unlikely. 

2) Continuing theme . The caretaker (or other child) maintains the 

topic and continues the interaction by additional commentary: "Bee 

truck." "Is it a big truck? That's a moving vani" 

3) Confirmation . "Yes, that's an apple." This may be simply a 
repetition of the child's utterance. 

4) Changing the subject , but maintaining interaction. Such a 
procedure may teach what topics are appropriate for what situation 
and may demonstrate who controls the topic of conversation. 

5) Reduction . As Arthur J. Compton has pointed out (pers. comm.): 
"At some point the child must also learn a rather complex set of dele- 
tion rules which tell him what parts of his newly acquired phrase^ 
structures are redundant expansions of foregoing utterances. It is 
quite possible, then, that the adult reverses his strategy and begins 
to supply the child with reductions rather than expansions. (Cf. dis- 
cussion of tag questions in Appendix 1.3 *4.) 

6) Non-verbal reply . The adult may respond by providing the 
goods and services requested, thereby reinforcing the request. 
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7) cc^mient . "Don't say X." "X is a bad vord." 

Such comments may also be implicit in corrections. 

8^ Correction. Any expansion could imply a cprrection^^^The^ 
■i«vp<;tiffator should indicate vhat was changed in the correction or 
expansiL. Also, Slobin and Argoff have noted that a Russian mother 
in^the U S consistently translated her child's English sentences into 
Rus^iL ieforHepiying. This constitutes an Implicit correction. 

What are the bases for semantic correction? If a ® 

dog, and calls it a cat, he may in fact be using a semantic category 

"animal." 

The adult may siinpiy confirm the gild’s co^d 

ignore the child's cranment, or he could correct the child, in on 
two ways. He mi^t say, "it's an animal" or I" 

most cases we have observed, the latter is done. That is, a 
from the same contrast set is selected and the assumption * ® 

the name should be at the same level of abstraction as the erroneou 
name. If a child caUs a dime "a penny," the 

qav "it's a coin" or "it's money." Thus the child is taught to differ 
entiate first. It is assumed he knows one name and some exemplars, an 
his overgeneralization is out back by being given a new “^®^“ 
new member of a new class. In this way he learns a ° f e^tra sts 
of thP <;qme level of abstraction. (See Brown, l95o, for illuminating 
discuLion of level of abstraction picked by adults in teaching chiOdren 

new words . ) 

Recent work on semantic anomalies (Robin Chapmn, 1; 
suMiests that if a child produces an odd sentence like I m drinking 
parrots " adult s mi^t (l) assume the verb, rather than the concrete 
noun is ’wrong (then their correction will preserve the noun and c ange 
the verb) and (2) preserve the most concrete nouns. 

Probably the most fruitful work on caretaker responses can be 
done by worSng over tapes with the caretaker, and categorizing each 
responL to the child, in the field, with the caretaker s recent 
recollection of the factors involved. 
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3.4.4. Formal Education 



Formal education in our own culture plays an important role in the 
socialization of the child. Much of the child's time after age five or 
six is spent in a formal classroom situation, and although the magnitude 
of the influence of formal education upon the child can only be guessed, 
it is most certainly great. Moreover, since most of the interaction 
that takes place in the classroom is verbal, the child's acquisition of 
language and of rules for speech behavior would also seem to be greatly 
influenced. The study of formal education of the child, therefore, is 
an important part of the study of the acquisition of language and lan- 
guage use. 

Although formal academic education plays a preponderant role in our 
own culture, it seems to exist in one form or another in most present- 
day cultures . A conplete study of formal education in any society would 
require more time than the investigator is likely to be able or willing 
to spend, but the probable importance of such education in the acquisi- 
tion of language demands a certain minimum of observation of the educa- 
tional process. 

An important observation to be made is whether or not the language 
is studied as a subject itself, and, if it is, what kinds of things are 
taught about language. Is the emphasis, for example, upon the structure 
of the language itself, upon spelling, upon reading, upon correct pro- 
nunciation, upon the use of proper language in certain situations, \ipon 
the learning of folk myths, tales, or history, and so on? How these 
topics are taught is an equaJLly important question to be ansv/ered. If 
a literary language and an everyday language both exist, it will be im- 
portant to note which is taught in a formal educational setting and 
which is not. 

The age and sex of children who receive formal education should be 
noted, as v/ell as the t 5 rp 6 and content of the education received by each. 
The siroount of time spent in school and whether it is a day or a boarding 
school may also be important variables. 

Since the ethnographer will not have the time to spend observing 
classroom behavior in enough depth to obtain all the relevant information, 
it will probably be necessary to question informants. An important 
source of such information will be the school officials themselves. 

Since accounts from officials who probably have vested interests are 
likely to be highly idealized, nowever, it will be necessary to have 
some cross-checks. Students should be questioned; iaforraation obtained 
from them not only will serve as a check on official statements but also 
may nrovide clues as to the children's views about and interpretation of 
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formal education. Finally, some observations should be made of the 
classroom situation by the investigator himself (as noted in Section 1.5*1*)« 

Probably in all cultures formal education of children is much broader 
than academic education. Some formal education is likely to taJte place 
in all the areas in which the child is preparing to participate as an 
adult. Much of this education will take place sporadically as the need 
for it seems to arise and will have to be recorded as the investigator 
is fortunate enou^ to observe it or as he obtains data from informants. 

Formal education in adult actilvities that takes place in a prescribed 
training situation will be ewier to observe. Such education may include 
not only training in activities such as boat-building or agricultural 
techniques, but also in such linguistic skl3JLs as the recitation of sha- 
manistic formulas, memorization of genealogies, folklore, songs, and the 
like. Again, methods of training should be observed. It may be impor- 
tant, for example, whether a child is given a lecture on boat-building 
or is permitted to watch master boat-builders at work and whether he is 
permitted to ask questions. Since some division of labor is present in 
all societies, all children will not receive instructions in the same 
areas of endeavor. Information as to who receives what kind of instruc- 
tion from whom should be sou^t. It will also be important to note at 
what ages this education takes place and whether the children are seg- 
regated from the rest of the community while being trained. 

Certain occupations may have speciaidzed vocabularies, which should 
be recorded. Knowledge obtained by such training may be considered 
secret knowledge and, if so, an attenpt should be made to determine how 
the secrecy is maintained, if it is at all, and what kinds of values are 
held regarding this knowledge by both the initiates and the community 
at large. 

One inportant area in which some formal education is likely to take 
place in most cultures is that of rites of passage and these rites should 
be observed if possible. 

All statements made to children regarding the proper use of lang^ooge 
may be considered to be linguistic education. Such statements will have 
to be collected as they occur, but the ethnographer can question infor- 
mants as to the ideas and values they hold regarding the linguistic 
education of children. Important questions in such investigation are: 

What does the adult believe children of various ages are capable of lin- 
guisticaJLly and what kinds of demands are made upon children according 
to this expected capability? (For more detail see Section 1.6.) In what 
areas is the child encouraged to demonstrate his linguistic abilities, 
and in what areas is he not so encouraged? In addition, what topics are 
children taught about and what topics are they encouraged to speak about; 
in the child’s social network who instructs the child linguistically? 

The goal is to discover what kinds of linguistic skills the child is in- 
structed in, how this is done, when, and by whom. 
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The following list of questions and suggested areas of possibly re- 
levant topics is meant to serve as a guide to the investigation of for- 
mal education and is by no means considered to be complete or exhaustive. 
Additional topics and questions will undoubtedly occur to the investiga- 
tor and should by no means be ignored sinply because they do not occur 
here. Little is known of the effect of formal education on the acqui- 
sition of an individual’s primary language and therefore the restriction 
of questions to be answered to any a priori hypothesis is not only dif- 
ficult but niay acutally lead to the overlooking of important and rele- 
vant data. The following brief list of questions should not be allowed 
to deter the investigator from following his intuition in the study of 
other facets of formal education which he feels may have a bearing on 
the acquisition of language. 



I, If a foi^ni system of academic education exists its str ucture should 

be described in general terms . 

A. Is education universal in the culture? 

B. If not, who receives education and who does not? 

C. How are these students selected and by whom? 

D. What is the rationale for non-universol. education if it exists? 

E. Is education conqoulsory? How is this enforced? 

P. At what age does the child begin his education? Why this 
particular age? 

G. When does the child attend school? 

1. by each day 

2. per year 

3. in his school lifetime 

H. Is the school a boarding or a day school? (if a boarding school 
is used, how are the children housed? ) 

I. Are there grades in the school? 

J. By what criteria are children advanced from one grade to another? 

K. What is the administrative structure of the school system? 

1. Is it a governmental, parochial, or private school? 

2. How are the administrators selected? 

3. Who are the teachers and how are they selected? 

4 . What kind of education do the teachers have? 

L. What courses are taught? (Which are compulsory and which elective?) 

M. How is the educational system financed? 

II, Values concerned with education 

aI Is an education, in general, believed to be necessary or advan- 
tageous? 

B. Is this true for everyone, or for some particular part of the 
society such as boys and not girls, or leader's sons and not 
the children of the poor? 

C. What are the specific advantages of having an education? (B.g. is 
education felt to lead to more prestige in the community, more 
earning power, better able to interact with outside world, etc.?) 
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III. 






D. 



E. 



Are there any disadvantages to having an education.' 
it lead to dissatisfaction with native life, too much responsi- 
bilitv envy on the part of others, leaving the community, etc..) 
DO sSlg^^s ^thin^he culture differ in the value they Place 
on an elucation? (E.g. do educated parents teUeve w educa- 
tion is more iitportant for their children than do uneducated 
parents? Do community leaders think education more 
than the rest of the population does? Is ..here a tr^itio al 
progressive split in the community with different values con- 
cer^ng education in general or types of education? etc.; 

Are sole types of education considered to be more prestige^ 
than others? (E.g. is an ac^e^c education more prestigeful 
than an education in boat building?) 



B. 

C. 



1 . 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



l,an^age^Ins^c ^of nn^istic analysis of the lan^age taugh« 

Are students taught to analyze sentences by posing 
them into functional coisponents such as subject, verb, 

object? , 

How is this done, by parsing and diagraming sentences, 

for exaciple? , , , 

Does the teacher do the analysis or do the students 

If there is student participation, is it oral or written? 
Are students given practice constructing morphologically 
and syntactically well formed sentences? 

Are students encouraged to memorize such things as 
paradigms of verbs? Is this done by rote or so^ ana- 
lytical basis which is made explicit by the instructor. 

Is spelling taught in the school? 

relation of the script to the sound structure 
of the language? To lexical representation? 

2 When does reading instruction begin? 

3*. How long does it take the average child to learn to re^. 
How much variation is there between children. How well 
do children of different ages read? 

4. Is reading taught by rote memorization of words or by 

some sort of phonic system? 

5. What is the size of the vocabulary introduced in the 
"yGfitX* G*fcc • ? 

6 How different is the pronunciation used in reading from 
p„Sation used in n^^^ How different is 

the grammar of the primers from the grammar of the 

children? , > ^ 

7. What is the role of oral reading as against silent 

Is reading taught only as a utilitarian skill, or is 
there emphasis on aesthetic values of reading ( appre- 
ciation of literature, etc.)? 
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9. What do children feel about learning to read as com- 
pared to other subjects in school? 

10. Does the child’s phonological system change when he 
learns to read? Is there evidence for change in 
underlying lexical forms? 

D. Are students encouraged or required to write original coir 5 )o- 
sitions, stories or poetry? 

D. Is there any training in oral skills such as conversational 
techniques, story-telling, or speech making? If so, what 
form does this training take? (Does the teacher lecture on 
proper technique, do students make speeches, are there de- 
bates, discussions, arguments, etc.?) 

IV. Use of language as a teaching methodology 

A. Is the classroom situation usually that of teacher lecturing 
and students passively listening or do students sometimes 
recite? 

1. What is the percentage of time of teacher lecturing 
and that of students reciting? 

2. If students sometimes speak in the classroom, what is the 
nature of their participation? That is, is it done 
formally with the student raising his hand and standing 
to say what he has to say, or. is there some kind of 

free discussion? 

3. What is the style of speech used in the classroom? 

(E.g. is it formal, polite, colloquial, etc.?) 

B. Are there positive values placed on speaking ability in the 
classroom? If there are, what kind of speaking is most 
valued? (E.g. poetry, formal style, rhetoric, argument, etc.) 
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3.5, USAGE AND STYLES 



3.5.0. Introduction 

Language is never used in a social vacuum. Even private uses of 
language may involve topical and code restrictions which can be pre~ 
dieted from social variables. In this section we have selected a 
diverse set of usage categories for discussion. The following points 
should be borne in mind: 

1) In every speech community, there are differences between groups 
of speakers . In complex societies in which there is minimal contact 
between some sub"groups during socialization, there may be different 
vernaculars acquired during the pre-adolescent period. Even when all 
factors in a speech situation are the same, these speakers will differ 
in their everyday vernacular . In some contact groups or mobile groups 
children may learn more than one vernacular, and this may be carried 

to the point of multilingualism. 

A special case of speaker difference occurs when the society 
prescribes that some set of speakers must employ a different speech 
Y 3 ]^£ety, e.g. women* s speech. In such a case, which does not arise 
from communicative isolation, all members of the community must be able 
to understand such speech. It is possible that a man could teach a 
girl to use women's speech, just as nuns can teach a male role to 
orphanage boys. 

Age-grading of speech may result in another type of speaker dif- 
ference. In such cases the speech pattern is learned from slightly 
older children or peers, an example being the "basilect" noted by 
William Stewart in Washington, D.C. (in Shuy, 1964). In these cases 
the speaker's everyday vernacular changes with age along with other 
age-graded behavior. 

2) A given individual may control several speech varieties if 
he occupies more than one status in the society. For example, he may 
use one speech variety at home and another at work, even when addressing 
the same persons, e.g. a brother who is a co-worker. These differences 
have been labeled variously; if they are limited to a few lexical items 
they are called "occupational jargon"; if they permeate the morphemic 
stock without special semantic selectiveness they are called "diglossia 
or "multilingualism"; if they influence the lexicon partially, and the 
phonology and grammar slightly they may be called "style variation. 

An example of style variation is baby talk, used in addressing infants 
and sometimes pets and lovers. 

3) In a differentiated society not all individuals control or 
understand fully all speech varieties. Occupational variation may 
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isolate some groups of persons who have a high frequency of co^nica- 
tion and special semantic concerns. Whether the speech variation in 
such cases is acquired through formal education or informal assimilation 
depends on how the occupational specialization is transmitte , an ow 
it is valued in the larger society. 

In addition to the semantic needs of specialized occupations, 
there may be values attached to ritual preservation of old foms, and 
only a limited segment of the population may learn their meaning. Or 
secrecy in communication may be valued, as in deviant behavior, or 
the mere marking of membership, as in the case of children s secret 

languages, 

4) Language is used by all speakers for a variety of func£i^. 
These are not always communicative in the conventional sense, childre 
may engage in pre-sleep monologues or may play with nonsense sound 
sequenlef. As children grow older their pleasure in the manipulation 
of various features of language may lead to complex 

play and verbal art. Some of these forms have entered into the con^ 
culture of children and of adults and are transmitted socially either 
by elders or peers. Another speech function discussed below is the 
uL of speech for acts which cannot be performed except by speech, i.e. 
’’speech acts'* such as promising. 

S') In all languages there are rules about when to speak and when 
not to speak, and in some situations there are rules about particular 
forms to be used or avoided. These rules may be called speech etique.^^ . 
Forms required, for instance, may include greetings, thanks, apologie , 
!d™:sr?ules.’ Forms avoided may be some types of “ 

in given situations, or taboo words, whose usage is limited according 

to speaker or situation. 

6) As with other skills, proficiency in language use is not the 

same for all members of any society, though it is 
language competence is the same for everyone. Clearly there 
ferences in both aptitude and experience which afiact many facets 
language use and comprehension as well. These differences may be 
increased by special training or specialized rewards for skill 
certain functions of language such as verbal art, word play, or 

persuasion. 
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3.5.1. The Acquisition of Usage Patterns 



The child *s effective participation in' speech events presupposes 
the mastery of a much wider proportion of the communicative resources 
of his speech community than such core features of his language as its 
phonological and grammatical systems. He must also learn the rules 
that prescribe the way his language is to be used. The usage patterns 
of a language are governed by social norms. The "correctness of any 
utterance may be judged in terms of its grammaticaaity in a pure lin- 
guistic sense or in terms of its appropriateness as measured by social 
norms. Thus, "Give me the book, John" may be grammatical in the first 
sense but socially inappropriate when the speaker is Tommy, aged seven, 
and the addressee is his father. In order to behave as a native speaker 
in any speech community, it is necessary to adhere to both these types 
of conventions. 

When it is possible to say the same thing in more than one way, 
we usually find that the selection of one alternative over another 
carries social meaning. The use of one variant may convey information 
about the social identities of the interlocutors and the social defini- 
tion of the situation in which the speech event occurs. The linguistic 
markers of social variants differ in the manner in which they are 
encoded. In linguistically homogeneous speech communities social 
meaning may be conveyed by subtle shifts in phonology and grammar or 
by the choice of one lexical alternative over another. Similarly, 
alternations between unrelated languages in multilingual societies 
may occur in response to particular kinds of social norms (Gumper*, 
1965b). 

Multilingual speakers may lack voluntary control over accent, but 
they can make some voluntary code selections. Attitudes toward main- 
tenance or loss of a language involve a complex of beliefs about group 
identity, which for some groups is centered about language (Fishman, 
1966; Hymes, 1961, 1962). In a given situation, language, dialect, 
or style selection can be predicted from a variety of features, in- 
cluding participants, topic, and situation (Gumperz, 1964a, b; Herman, 
1961; Rubin, 1962). In addition, many unconscious types of code- 
shifting occur (Diebold, 1961, 1963; Gumperz, 1964b) even by speakers 
considered "monolingual." Whether the borrowings are phonological ly 
Integrated or not may be significant. (For members of a bilingual 
community, the two languages tend to be merged at certain levels. In 
extreme cases, a few lexical selections or even grammatical morphemes 
may survive as the only markers of group membership or role definition 
[Gumperzi 1964a]*) 

Patterned speech behavior activated by status criteria has been 
mentioned frequently in the literature. Anthropologists, in particular. 




Section 3.5.1 was written by Claudia Mitchell and augmented with notes 
from John J. Gumperz. 
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r ^ ^his asDect of speech behavior in discussing 

have made . -cLrs betwMn kinsmen in many aocieties. 

the patterned behavior that social identity an individual 

Status is used here to ^ fairiv well-defined set of behavioral 

assumes* with which is "^ce a society selects for 

expectations. The specific points culture; such criteria as sex, 

the assignment of status vary from "la^spread In more 

heterogeneous “LLnce for the ascription of status. It 

quently used ® “^^rHaarnL-matively, the type of 

is often possible to specify^ of a rroup and another on 

behavior that can occur , behavioral expectations that 

the basis of the culturally e n mediated by the circumstances 

the like. 

Within any given group interaction between^one_^individj«^^ 

socially relevant ^Ceertz (1961) notes that in Javanese 

extremely rigid conventions. ( without a clear definition 

society no interpersonal ttionr^otLnin^^^ between 

of status. The behavioral exp content and nature of the verbal 

members of a again, the rules may be lax, and 

exchange that may take pi . „o5derable or the rules may be ex- 
tolerance for constancy^hey 

tremely rigid in the speciri i y, familiar pre- 
require. These rules of f ^„^entions that include 

scriptions on proper form tnnics between certain inter- 

conversational taboos on particular topics between cer 

locators . 

,.«-«-Avna fnr the members of a speech community 
Appropriate community there may be rules of 

tend to be status . the’^generalized status of adult, rules 

usage that are associated . f j observed bv all adult speakers, 

that are expected to ’’® "f status'criteria 

Rules of usage may be diffe Javanese interlocutors 

such as age, sex, rank, ^orb to* the appropriate level of politeness 

™.st adjust their ^ Nations of rules of usage 
according to their ^ For example, in a stable 

may have a variety of interpretatlo . respect forms the use 

T“? "“5 IcTr 4 

rr= ' 

*It is important to note that an individual may enact different 
identities at different times. 
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social appropriateness. What is peculiar about the Javanese situation 
pointed out above is that (I) rules are status determined and rigid^ 
and (2) status differences are symbolized at the morphological level. 
However, In other societies rules may be less rigid and may be symbolized 
by lexical or stylistic variation; nevertheless, they do exist and must 
be determined. 

Probably one of the best ways of learning about rules of usage is 
by observing what happens when they are violated. Violation of rules 
of grammatical ity lead to loss of intelligibility but do not necessarily 
create ill will. Violations of social rules frequently do generate 
ill will. This is implied in comments like, "Who does he think he is, 
talking to me like that"; "He's putt in on airs"; "I'll wash your mouth 
out with soap." 

The child's complete enculturation into his speech community 
necessitates his mastery of the social norms that signal the appropriate 
use of variants, as well as his proficiency in adapting verbal behavior 
to relevant social cuesr A description of his linguistic socialization 
must therefore include his acquisition of sociolinguistic skills. 

(For example, when does role playing begin? Do children talk differently 
to their peers, to younger children, and to their parents? When do 
children show different attitudes towards speakers of other dialects 
or languages? Studies by Lambert and collaborators (Anisfeld & 

Lambert, 1964; Lambert, 1967; Lambert et al., 1966) show that ratings 
of accented speech are sensitive indicators of intergroup attitudes 
--even in children. Lambert's technique of gathering attitudes towards 
tape-recorded speakers using different accents, dialects, or languages 
would be a useful device to employ in the field. In applying this 
technique, the listener does not know that he has heard the same 
individual speaking in two different ways, and rates each "guise" as 
a separate person. [See Section 2*1.7*35 

A developmental study of usage patterns may be approached from at 
least two viewpoints. Given a particular set of adult norms, child 
language may be described in terms of a progression toward the mastery 
of the adult system of usage. Child speech, however, may reflect 
age-graded usage systems which are not clearly relatable to adult norms 
in terms of stages of acquisition. Child speech at a given time, then, 
may reflect either, or more likely both of the above. 

Data Collection and Methodology 

For a number of reasons we suggest that the sociolinguistic 
aspect of language development be left until the second half of the 
field stay. First of all, it is hoped that by this time the investi- 
gator will be fluent enough in the target language so that the problem 
of detecting variation will have been reduced. Should the language 
problem still remain a major barrier, the investigator will have had 
time to train a native assistant to help him. Secondly, the investi- 
gator will have been present long enough to possess some kind of 
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identity in the community. Even if the investigator remains an 
noutsider” thrLghout his field ^™eJp to 

providrfframrof^re^ interaction which 

la Vto^uppn the investigator and members of the community. 
Thirdly/the investigator will hopefully have ®"°“f 

thf sp^^ch habits of the f-“P,‘%P^“^/reChasr:ef fat^t^ 

soclolinguistic facts ehout the peop ^ ^j,an a large and 

in^e^stinrcoUecri^n'of fi^Lnected facts, his research at some 
point must become problem-oriented. 



The nature of the field situation itself will be ” 

restrictive in terms of researching particular problems. Such factor 
as the heterogenity or homogeneity the co|^nity,^^l« 

possible to undertake. 



WhllP detailed linguistic analysis can be left until later, the 

^ pc^^fTa^or can collect certain kinds of valuable ethnographic intor- 
investigator can coiiect riat-*fvp<? tpll that someone 

mation fairly easily. P°t example: How do natives t^^ 

“ -SSKJ’ 

r.;^Trsx“~ 

be profitably analyzed. Informants can also 
roles for the investigator. 



B ■” :r.& 

^"elver and thrsocial definltionT^ettings affect message form, 
:ra:;.:t: code an^c - -ao 

factors affect each other. Th effective manipulation of message 

then, may »e measured in te^s °*^hhe effective^mani^^^^^^^^^^ 

form, channel, code, and topic accoraing • - --r constrain their 

adaptation of these factors to the 

usage in relation to the interlocutors and the setting. 



We underscore social because the interpretation of usage patterns 
must be set within the frame of reference of native categories. The 
investigator^ in describing patterns of usage^ must in some way be 
able to relate these patterns to the social meanings they carry. The 
major question to be determined is: What distinct speech events are 
recognized by the natives? For example, are there linguistic differences 
between table talk and ordinary conversation, a political address, a 
sermon, and so on? The components of speech events listed above are 
important in describing the distinctions between locally recognized 
speech events. 

If, for example, an investigator discovers marked differences in 
the speech of ten individuals with whom he has come in contact, he may 
go about discovering the social meaning of these differences in the 
following way. The variations could possibly be tied to a number of 
variables, such as the age of the informants, their sex, occupation, 
social rank, their history of residence, the setting of the encounter, 
whether or not the individual was bilingual or monolingual, etc. For 
this reason it is necessary for the investigator to collect certain 
background information about each informant and describe in as detailed 
a fashion as possible the settings and situations under which his data 
were collected. This plethora of detail may become unnecessary when 
the investigator discovers the socially relevant dimensions which co- 
vary with usage patterns. 

Some Suggestions on How to Begin . Prior to entering the field the 
investigator should consult the literature to determine if any infor- 
mation is available on this topic for his area. This may also be an 
Important criterion in the selection of future field sites, since 
previous sociolinguistic studies and ethnographies can provide a 
framework for a more comprehensive attack on the learning problem. 

The investigator must involve himself as a participant observer 
in a variety of situations and get to know a variety of people in order 
to avail himself of ready-made sources of data on speech variation. 

His best means of verifying any hypotheses he may entertain will be 
through observational data. 

Adult Speech . Before a description of the child's language 
acquisition can be undertaken, the conventions of the adult members of 
the group must be described. A complete sociolinguistic description 
of these usage patterns would necessitate an intensive study of verbal 
interaction between members of the adult community. It would require, 
in addition, a variety of subtle manipulations on the part of the 
investigator to tap areas that are not easily verbalizable by native 
speakers as well as areas about which there is a great deal of cultural 
sensitivity. Such a study is beyond the scope of an investigator 
undertaking the type of description we suggest in this manual. It is 
Important, however, for the investigator to research any given topic 
chosen among the adult members of the community. It will be informa- 
tive whether or not he finds a clearly progressive learning process 
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/ijcz-nni-intilties which reflect discrete age-graded systems of usage 
or reveal a process of change. Indeed such conclusions cannot be 
drawn in the absence of such data. 

If there is published literature on the group to be studi^ the 
investigator may be fortunate enough to pick a P”blem °“g. 

preliminary research ^nths “f’ ca^efurfield 

n:ref:ai‘be%f gie”' hetpin .spec, of the study to 

particular probleL and may quite likely reveal a "“>"ber of ° 

approach. Here is an example of what we mean by permitting your 

to lead you to a problem: 

A field researcher after two months of field work noted 
the following: Impressions gathered from casual con- 

versations seem to indicate a marked difference in the 
speech of young men from 15-20 and those from 25-30. 

These differences stood out immediately: The manner 

in which conversations were initiated, tolerance for 
interruption of individual speakers, the popularity of 
current cliches, slang and hip vocabulary. 

The oreceding types of observations, gathered more or less 
Sghftrar^o an^nteresting area of Investigation if systematically 

probed . 

The interview situation provides an opportunity 
of wavs to gather data on sociolinguistic variation. If the investi 

gator has learned something about the metalanguage might prove 

areas about which there is a great deal of 

then the informant may be prone to give Jlfts 

pvamnle the informant may deny that he makes certain stylistic snirc 

“rfspons^ti thl rank of his addressee, if he is 
s^ting his group as essentially egalitarian. Second, stylistic 
switching in response to different interlocutors 

settines is often below the level of awareness. In some areas airecc 
questlLing may yield information, but in oPh^ are^a variety of 
nrocedures may be necessary to elicit relevant information. For 
Lample, an individual may respond readily that cal ^ his f ami y 
doctor "Dr. Smith" and his priest Father 0 Con^^^ 

he may not be consciously aware that he -u. 

talkiL to them. He is even less likely to be able to talk about the 
caiKing uo Liiem. ....i rPUfl, far^lttv With which any indi- 

tSl'wniTe’^tbLlo'vertalizr differences between "styles" 

TarUbablJ reflect the manner in which the linguistic markers of 

such styles are encoded. 
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The investi-gator should check the accuracy of data gathered in 
interviews by questioning other individuals as well as by his own 
observations. It is important to compare informants* attitudes with 
pBrformance in natural conversation. Expressed attitudes give 
a clue as to what to look for in natural conversations. For example, 
Guinperz asked a number of Puerto Ricans whether their wives spoke 
English. The answer was that they did not. Recorded natural conver- 
sations, however, frequently showed them speaking to their children 
and to strangers in English. They used Spanish with their husbands, 
but often used English with others. 



Interviews on specific topics may prove valuable. One useful 
point of departure for gathering data on sociolinguistic variation 
might be forms of address (Befu & Norbeck, 1958; Brown, 1965; Brown & 
Ford, 1961; Brown & Gilman, 1960; Fischer, 1964; Foster, 1964; 
Friedrich, 1966; Howell, 1967; Slobin, 1963). This is a natural 
subject of interest for one attempting to familiarize himself with a 
new culture from the point of view of the native informant. An 
interview might be constructed along the following lines: 



Question: 

Response: 

Question: 

Response: 

Question: 

Response: 

Question: 

Response: 



Tell me the names of some people you know. They may 
be friends, relatives, and so on. 

John J., Mary J., Tom J., Sue J., Fred S. , Mary T., 

Sam L., Paul P. 

What do you call John J. ? (How do you address him or 
her?) 

Father, Mother, Tom, Sue, Dr. S., Mrs. T. , Sam, Mr. P. 
Who is John J. ? (I'Jhat is his relationship to you?) 

He is my step-father. 

Do you always call John J. Father? 

Well, sometimes I call him Dad. Actually I only call 
him Father when there are people around whom I do not 
know very well. 



The investigator will probably have to ask a variety of questions 
before he is able to determine the relevant social dimensions under- 
lying the use of address forms. Other questions might be: "Is Paul P. 
older or younger than you? How well do you know him? How often do 
you see him?" If, for example, the investigator discovers that both 
Sam and Mr. P. are neighbors of the informant, he should seek to 
discover why the one is addressed with a title and the other with his 
first name. It may be that Sam is younger than the informant and 
Mr. P. is older, or that Sam is a very close friend of the informant 
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and Mr P more distant. Mr, P. might also occupy a status position 
thlt^s ranked higher than the position of the informant. 

Labov ( 1964 ) has had a great deal of were^ 

switching in formal interview «^t"«ions His ^"^ervi 
designed to elicit four contextual styles from his 

casual speech, (2) that infLmants would normally 

He states: "In "® ^orsSLslfor unconsciously considered 

use a style of speech „ / og). He found that the 

appropriate for ^^® ®” ee^i, could be overcome by manipulating 

constraints favoring careful _p " ^^3 33kgd, at a particular 

the topic of conversation. The inror ^ situation 

point in the interview ®® 9 “®"®®’ killed If the informant had 

where he was in ®®’^ °“® ^^“^i^f/teca™; iLolved in the e„o- 

such an experience to retell, n it and he no longer 

tional tension of the situation ®® ^® 3’ ech patterns" (p. 81 ). 

concentrated on the task o^. having the informant read a passage 
The last two certain phonological 

and a series of word a.ists. Lab in these four contextual 

variables showed a regular pattern of shifting in these tour 

Styles. 

we have had some measure of ®“®®®®® f J"fd‘“%“"sfs^ent“resuIL. 
found that pre-formulated i®i^fc°„^°ts, we have found 

Rather than asking sa^ gue^xons of nexlbility 

that casual speech is elicited more re ^ x 33 possible 

with individual a® informant read some passage or 

shifting. 

, 1. c «-Viah Vip has isolated some interesting 

once the investigator feels that he has^isol^^ 

form of speech variation, he sho 1 ^resent samples of speech to 

material for further Interv ews, ^ them to specify the conditions 
a number of native informants and ask them to be 

under which the samples may have ^®®" ’ a„d should be asked to 

sljrcifrthelrpe of cTs“they Ze in playing this kind of a guessing 
game. 

A useful technique is that ofTeople^who^k^^^ each other 

The investigator ?o him. He then engages them 

and whose mutual relatlo p from serious discussion to 

in natural conversation on topics varying from seriou 

informal banter, observing the <>®f ®® a°^tef s Ihould be 

(In all such work th® diversity manipulating 

maximized. This can be done by ? heated discussion, detached 

degree of emotional involvement— laughter, heatea 01s 

description i«— and so forth.) 
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child Speech, Young children will probably invariably make 
mistakes in this area, ahk adults' corrections will also provide a 
useful source of data. The investigator should take advantage of any 
opportunity to observe young children in role play. Children often 
shw a keen sense of social perception and even when they err in their 
usage they may provide clues to Important areas of investigation. The 
investigator might also make deliberate errors in his own usage when 
interacting with children. They may be more likely to point out his 
errors and thus verify his hypotheses than adults. At any rate, he 
can note the response of children of different ages to inappropriate 

usage. 

The order of emergence of sociolinguistic skills within the child's 
repertoire should be described in relation to the variants that have 
beL isolated for the relevant reference group. The child s social 
perception of the rules governing usage may precede his actual abil y 
to use the correct forms. He may thus use style switching according 
to the relevant social cues prior to his mastery of all the formal 
attributes of these styles. The degree to which variants are taught 
as formal systems in an explicit manner should be noted. Adult atti- 
tudes toward the child's ability must be noted, since these may 
determine the type of explicit instruction, corrections, and positive 
or negative sanctions given. 

Adult definitions of the child's status and the possible statuses 
he may occupy in terms of age, sex, and other ascribed criteria should 
be noted. These factors may define his status as a participant in 
interactions. The child may, for example, master (or at least be 
aware of) usage patterns before it is socially acceptable for him to 
put them into use. He may thus be observed to employ distinctions 
Ms role playing with other children that he will not use in speaking 
to adults. His status as a child may be the overriding factor that 
governs his speech behavior. His culturally defined status may also 
determine the opportunities his culture will provide to 
interactions where various types of usage may be observed. The system 
of sanctions that come into effect to produce conformance to adult 
conventions should be described. It is important to note at what stage 
in his development social sanctions emerge to control his verbal be- 
havior. The types of misuse tolerated at some stages but negatively 
sanctioned at others should be noted. 



3*5»2, Special Languages, Verbal Art» Speech Play 



A part of the total language resources available in any particular 
speech community comprises speech skills or, perhaps, special codes that 
under a variety of conditions are used or understood by only some subset 
of the members of that community. The appropriate use of these special 
skills is characteristically contingent upon certain cultural eatpecta- 
tions as to time and place and topic, as well as on the social attributes 
of the interlocutors. Verbal art and play, argot and slang, sacred and 
ceremonial speech styles are aspects of verbal skills that the native 
speaker acquires in addition to the standard dialect of everyday affairs. 
Althou^ it may be initially difficult for the investigator to distin- 
guish among all the available language resources in any speech commu^ty, 
informants are often able to speak freely of such distinctions and, in- 
deed, may have words or phrases to identify these different speech skills. 
In this way the student may study the distribution of their use and of 
the use of the standard dialect without having the content of the forms 
well defined. '*The informant knows what he is talking about if we as 
investigators do not" (Goodenough, 19^5 j P* ^)* Thus, for exanple,^ 
older Zuni have a phrase covering "slang, punning, telling tall stories 
and other frivolous uses of language" (Newman, p. 399)* 



Some such speech forms have been called noncasual speech, and Voe- 
gelin has suggested as a cross-cultural generalization that "persons-in- 
the- culture. , . have either less agreement among fewer criteria, or less 
awareness (or both) in respect to appropriateness criteria for judging 
casual utterances than they have for judging non- casual utterances 
(i960, pp. 61-62). We suggest that casual utterances constitute pri- 
marily the language of daily affai.rs, the greeting or parting formulas, 
conversation, qu^'Stions and answers, monolog narratives of past, present, 
or future events, the standard routines of the speech community that the 
linguist utilizes and describes in constructing his grammar. 

But there are also varieties of casual utterances (which may be 
elaborate enough to be special codes ) , and we can dr.f ferentiate between 
them, on the one hand, ajid noncasual utterances, on the other, by bor- 
rowing another useful (if tentative) cross-cultural generalization of 
Voegelin’s; "neither formal training nor specialized interest contributes- 
in any excluding or including sense— to the proficiency of different 
varieties of casual utterances" (i960, p. 62). 



Voegelin cites as evidence for this generalization the following 
‘nstructive cases ffom Hbpi culture: (l) "All little Hopi speak a baby 
language variety of casual utterances, and no one says that one child 
is more proficient than another." (2) The adults who surround children 
use shorter or suppletive morpheme forms for kin or other terms, and 
this is the only model that children have until they are old enough to 



Section 3.5.2 was written by Jan Brukraan. 
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follow the conversations adults hold among themselves. (3) Children’s 
idiolect includes the use of initial spirant /v/; this is later abandoned 
(except when speaking to the lower adjacent generation) for the adult 
idiolect, which restricts this form to word medial, the stop /p/ ap- 
pearing initially in casual utterances. (4) "All little Hbpi girls fol- 
low their mothers* casual utterances for ’thanks,* ’beauty,’ and other 
sex-differentiated terms, and Hbpi boys imitate the older males’ us€ige. 

No \musual interest attaches to this; it is learned by imitation with- 
out deliberate instruction as a matter that is sex-determined, like dress- 
ing as a boy or girl, for which there is virtually no choice or varia- 
tion" (i960, p. 62). 

There is thus a class of vernacular styles distinct from noncasual 
speech forms. These latter forms are generally associated with relig- 
ious, aesthetic, or economic specialists, are never as appropriate in 
as many social contexts and for as many different actors, and particu- 
larly "training, or else unusual ability or special interest — in the 
sense of autodidactic interest— is prerequisite to proficiency in them; 
but conversely, it is not prerequisite to proficiency in casual ut- 
•terances" (Voegelin, i960, p. 64). 



Special Languages 

It is characteristic in many nonliterate cultures for specialists 
in culturally valued activities (e.g., shamans and/or religious special- 
ists) to have distinct speech styles or codes which they and other mem- 
bers of their culture say are their own. Since these languages are not 
normally heard every day in the course of ordinary activities, opportun- 
ities for the child to imitate them will be limited, and we therefore 
expect that either a conscious effort will be made to teach them, or 
that certain structural characteristics of the society will expose cer- 
tain children differentially to their use. 

Some of the styles that have been reported in the ethnographic lit- 
erature include: the language of the shaman and oracle (Bloomfield, 1927); 

the language of men’s houses and warfare (Opler and Hoijer, 194o); the 
ceremonial languages of initiation and other rites of passage (Carrington, 

1947). 

Because of the noncasual nature of these speech forms, their syn- 
tactic and semantic aspects may be more easily discovered and stated 
than the corresponding aspects of casual speech may be. The most readily 
apparent divergences from the standard dialect occur in the lexicon, 
where coined tenns, for exan5)le, are reported to be rare, but certain 
forms have become marked through usage in particular contexts as being 
out of the domain of neutral, every day language (Newman, 1955). In the 
context of highly stratified societies, where there may be parallel lit- 
erate and nonliterate traditions (as in India), sacred forms of non- 
casual speech may carry distinctions from the vernacular of the local 
speech community even at the level of phonology--as in the Great, or 
Sanslcritic, tradition. 
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We know very little about the acquisition of these languages or 
styles. However, we have some documentation of the ways in which miji^c 
abilities are acquired in some cultures, and since there are 
parallels between verbal and other kinds of art (not on^y an^ytical y 
but also from the point of view of the people in the 

verbal art is a form of special language in the terms of the present dis 
cussion, the following evidence for music is given here. 

Merriam (1965) cites ethnographic reports from many parts of the 
world which indicate that the most powerful direct learning of ®^sic^ 
forms is through imitation of adults. Children are encouraged in this 
learning and especially in the context of socially appropriate occasions. 
Unfortunately we have little information about the ways in which such po- 
tential specialists are recruited (except in the obvious exiles where 
specialists* roles are ascribed, as in India), and thus empirical da 
is needed on the process of role recruitment with respect to language in 
particular. The language component is often secondary to other consid- 
erations for recruitment, of course. 

nonetheless, the distinction must he made between the casual, non- 
specialized musical performer (in this exa^le), Md the noncasu^ 
specialist who must have training in addition to being able to imi a 
what he hears. Thus in the Marquesas when a father wanted to have his 
son or daughter taught the sacred chants, a teacher, a master of chants, 
was employed for the purpose. Instruction was in the common dwelling 
house, and the boy or girl was under strict t^. It is ^rther reports 
that all unrelated activity was strictly forbidden, with food being 
brought into the house so that the students would not have 
ritually dangerous surroundings. Among the Apache, the student d^s.e 
to healing chants for four days without sleep under the ® 

practicing specialist. When these songs returned to the student in his 
sleep, perhaps years later, he was himself ready to be a practitioner. 

Teaching techniques vary, are generally quite culture specific, Md 
require a great deal of detailed observation. Merriam nevertheless lists 
the following agents as functionally comparable transmitters of musical 
knowledge: the family, established musicians, the ceremomal practitioner, 

the fatLr, mothers, other children. Note that for ®®®. 

agents is the primary role that of specialist in the ®®"®®‘ 

ditionally, there is formal schooling, with perhaps more explicit re- 
wards and punishments for right and wrong performances. 

Where special forms of language are hi^y valued (as among ^u- 
banun of the Philippines in their drinking parties or among many West 
Saf peo^l^ in'the exchange of proverbs as important soci^ 

whether for economic, aesthetic, or vLbS ^t 

turation similar to that of music may be fo^d ’ 

where instrumental music is not hig^y developed, i cleL' that 

analog of music in many cultures. In other cultures, it 

verbal art occurs only in association with music, and musical performances 
always offer opportxmities for displays of verbal ability. 
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We would suggest that there are two broad generalizations which ap- 
ply particularly to the special language aspects of verbal behavior: 

(l) Special training is required, and will always be more formal than the 
socialization of the child into the dialect of his coimnunity, with his 
"teachers" consequently holding critical attitude toward the student, 
and the norms for proficiency b^ing more clearly statable, (2) Because 
of the social and cultural restrj.ctions on the use of these kinds of 
styles, we expect children to begin to acquire than at later stages in 
the total socialization process. 



Speech Play 

One variety of casual utterance in the sense used here, and one that 
seems to be especially characteristic of children in any speech community, 
is that of speech play. The forms such play will take are at least as 
varied as those of noncasual speech and the contexts of their use may be 
as restricted as those of special languages, but formal training and the 
idea of proficiency may be absent in .the adult community. The implica- 
tion is that socialization in the forms of speech play will not take 
place between adult and child but between child and child. We expect, 
therefore, that these styles, as in noncasual, specialist languages, will 
be acquired later in the social maturation of children than will the 
vernacular of the community, 

A convenient initial distinction can be made about games played with 
words--that between word games about other kinds of cultural activity 
and word games as such. The former kind may be roughly characterized as 
role-playing games. Here, the investigator must be sufficiently aware 
of adult speech habits to be able to recognize imitative behavior on the 
part of children. Since one function of language is to project the vari- 
ous social identities any particular individual may have, children may 
be expected in almost every culture to begin to model their linguistic 
habits after the private and public social identities of persons with 
whom they come into contact. 

This imitative or modeling activity frequently occurs in the stylized 
context of play in our own culture. For example, domestic scenes with 
toy dolls and mother's hi^-heel shoes, doctor and nurse, soldiers, cow- 
boys— all these styles reflect both real and idealized norms for adults 
roles and are portrayed with varying degrees of similitude by the child 
actors. Children in every culture can and do improvise the props neces- 
sary for such activity, and the investigator may be certain that where a 
group of children gather with such props role playing and hence verbal 
behavior miming adult behavior will be present. 

In these settings the investigator can determine what, if any, are 
the children's conceptions of, for example, the rules of stress, into- 
nation, and pitch used by adults in the roles taken by children. Ad- 
ditionally, children may take the roles of baby-talking parents and 
offer their conceptions of baby-talk itself. Attention should be given 



the code used in two areas: lexicon and sentence length. Role-playing 

may show children to he more competent in the forms of speech used by 
adults than their normal speech would show in nonrole-playing, nongame 
settings. Longer and syntactically more complex sentences and lexical 
items common to adult domains may be employed by children to achieve a 
closer apnroximation to adiilt speech habits. 

There are technical difficulties in recording role-playing groups 
in natural settings. These games may be semiprivate affairs, since they 
are, after aJJL, a form of experiment, as well as a test of a child's 
ability to play the adult game correctly. Where adults encourage role- 
playing (as in some societies where functionally valuable roles are 
taught to children at an early age), role-playing games may not be sensi- 
tive to the presence of adults, but elsewhere children may suspect 
strange adults whose motivations are unclear. Because many role-playing 
games are highly mobile— like cowboys and Indians— the fieldworker may 
have to be satisfied with either attending to only one actor in a partic- 
ular scene, or observing games that are localized in their contexts. 

The second type of word game, games about words as such, requires 
much less understanding of the various social settings characteristic of 
the adult world in a particular culture, but a correspondingly greater 
sophistication in the dialect in the community being investigated. 

Conklin (1959) and Haas (1957) have described two differing kinds 
of word games. One of these games, that described by Conklin, is similar 
to the role-playing game, except that the conception of the personnel in- 
volved and the activity engaged in are reversed. That is, in the role- 
playing situation, the setting is conceived of as game by the personnel 
who then enact their assumed, pseudo-roles. In the verbal play described 
by Conklin, functioning roles (i.e. "courting pre-adults") are assumed 
by the actors and acted out in the form of a game--secret language. 

Secret language (or languages) seems to be present in many, if not^ 
all, cultures. It serves to maintain and enhance the boundaries of social 
groups within a culture, and to labe3. individuals* intent in particular 
settings. It seems that taxonomically the range of this kind oi language 
is particularly broad over the world, legitimately enconpassing any form 
of non-standard argot, from such types as pig-Latin to royal-common and 
male -female languages. 

The fieldworker must first discover how many of such forms are in 
use in a particular community, and their distributions over settings, be- 
fore beginning to investigate the child's acquisition of them. These 
varieties of speech are by definition often difficult to discover, al- 
though some are only sociologically secret, being understood by every 
adult, and used openly but only by a clearly defined group--as in the 
men's and women's speech discussed by Haas (19^^)* The investigator may 
be able to inquire directly into the structure of these forms once he has 
discovered them, and for this purpose informants may be queried in the 
same manner linguistic informants are. Here care must be taken to dis- 
tinguish the languages of the culture of children (Opie and Opie, 1959) 
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from the languages en^loyed exclusively by adults. In the former case 
it is expected that children will sociaJLize their near-age mates into 
these linguistic forms, while in the latter, instruction, either fonnal 
or informal, may be required from adults. Thus what may begin as play — 
as in role-playing— for the child may evolve into the learning of an im- 
portant functional style, the control of which is obligatory in adult 
life. At this point adult attitudes and beliefs about language are cru- 
cial, because the native speakers* knowledge about the language under 
investigation will supply the fieldworker with the categories which will 
tell him whether a particular linguistic form is "verbal play" or "func- 
tioning style," Consequently, particular attention will have to be paid 
the community* s distinctions between verbal play and special language, 
between casual and noncasual speech, 

Haas has also described a word game played by Thai children which is 
not extrinsic to the game-as-focal-activity, as in the example of Conklin; 
but it is rather intrinsically a game — that is, it is a game about words 
played with words. Such games— where they exist— will doubtlessly be 
very productive of insists into the acquisition of language habits. 

Since these games are played with consciously developed rules, the child* s 
conception of every level of language may be opened to the fieldworker . 
Haas describes the "first syllable rhyme" game of the Thai; in American 
Negro culture there is the "name game" which emphasizes rhyming as well 
as illustrates the phonetic pattern of syllables in English morphology. 

These kinds of games can be discovered through observation or enquiry 
quite early in a field stay. They should be intensively monitored and re- 
corded over the whole period of the investigation because they caii be an 
extremely fruitful source of linguistic information; they are most likely 
to be the kinds of games which can be stimulated by the fieldworker and 
played at his request. In a similar manner, role-playing can often be 
elicited by the investigator who brings props and suggests children enact 
easily sterotyped adult roles. Different kinds of roles may appear as 
children mature socially. 

The value placed upon language and its use in any culture may be re- 
flected in the accepted attitudes in the adult community with regard to 
the playing of these games by children. Are they encouraged, tolerated, 
discouraged? Are there sanctions for or against role-playing by children? 
The number and kinds of verbal games played in the sub-adult community 
and the ages at which verbal play is begun and terminated may be directly 
related to the importance of language in the adult speech community. 
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3.3.3. Natural Conversation 



In every society there are rules for organizing interaction. Some 
of these can be characterized formally as rules for the selection of al- 
ternatives in a repertoire. For example j a child must learn what form 
of request is appropriate to a peer or to a senior, forms of address, 
what lexicon to select in a multilingual community, and so on. These 
selection rules can be characterized formally. Then a child* s learning 
of the rules can be studied just as his learning of the grammatical 
rules is examined, as a development of a set of ordered behavior. Kie 
difference is that the entries in sociolinguistic rules include social 
categories. 

However, there are other rules for organizing interaction that per- 
tain to the internal structure of communicative events. There has been 
some work on the analysis of such events, for example by Frake (1964a) 
who described the structure of drinking occasions among the Subanun, 
Ceremonial events have of course been described often by ethnographers; 

Emily Post has had a lot to say about American norms for certain social 

occasions. 

A recent trend in American sociology has been the analysis of tapes 
of natiaral conversations, phone conversations, and so on. Such analyses 
reveal far more internal structure than has hitherto been realized. At 
the end of this section some of the findings from such research are 
characterized, as an indication of what mi^t be found by systematic 
study in other cultures. 

What kinds of interactional events mi^t have such internal struc- 
ture? The following are some suggestions of places to look. 

Rounds 

In a round (such as an exchange of jokes), each member must contribute. 
Some exan?)les are; 

1) Opening and closing conversations in natural encounters; 

Greetings. ^ x v. + 

If a newcomer encounters a group, communication about what 

the ongoing activity was. 

Ways of terminating conversations, of signaling the end. 

Farewells . 

2) Insults and replies. ^ ^ 

3) Quoting. How con one disengage oneself for responsibility for 

an utterance by citation? 

4) Definitions. If someone asks what a word means, how are words 
(of various kinds) defined? 





Section 3.5.3. was written by Susan M. Ervin-Tripp, 
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5) What is the structure of an e;}qplanation 

of the operation of a device?, 
of a natural event? 
of huinan behavior? 

6) Starting a conversation. How does one get the attention of 
another? 

7) Structure of natural narration, when describing one’s own ex- 
perience, 

8) Correcting others. Can a child correcting others identify the 
error? 

9) Aiinouncements and congratulations or condolences. 

Children may not engage in all of these kinds of acts. They may 
not be expected, for exan5)le, to give definitions, thou^ eventually 
they may be pressed by younger children to do so in some form. 

Some classes of events are inevitable. For instance, all children 
must learn how to get the attention of someone who is preoccupied. The 
investigator might examine whether they have an idiosyncratic method or 
are taught some standard method which is the same as or different from 
that used by their seniors. 

Narration 



The structure of narratives in orsd tradition has been a topic of 
study for many years. However, it is usual for individuals to report 
personal history items too, and these can be considered narrations, A 
person who tells stories about his own experience or that of others may 
well be called upon to do so repeatedly until the stories enter the oral 
tradition of his community. For this reason there is some continuity 
historically between the personal narrative and traditional narrative. 

In addition, persons skilled in traditional narrative may use a differ- 
ent structure in personal neurratives. 

Labov and Waletzky (196?) recently presented a method of formal 
analysis of narratives which has great promise for systematizing such 
studies. Their method involves identifying the conponent clauses in 
the narrative first, A set of these can be called the temporal sequence . 
These clauses (independent clauses) refer to events ordered in time in 
correspondence with the events in the semantic interpretation. Dis- 
placement sets refer to the range of clauses within which a given clause 
can be moved about without altering the semantic interpretation. The 
narrative clause has an unordered displacement set, a free clause could 
occur smywhere in the narration, and a restricted claus e has some dis- 
placement limits. In aneuLysis of order in natural narratives, the 
authors found that there was a maximal form of the narrative, including 
orientation, con 5 )li cation, evaluation, resolution, and coda, which could 
be defined in relation to clause types, and only some of which mi^t be 
present for any neirrator. 
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This kind of analysis could be done from recorded n^rabives. To 
see if age changes in narrative structure occur, each child in the sam- 
ple should be asked some regular questions about his earlier experience. 

On the basis of the daily routine study on the children (Section 1.5.1 
a good deal will probably be learned which would suggest appropriate 
types of narrative to elicit. 

Conversational Sequence 

The following material is taken from class notes of Harvey Sacks, 
UCIA. It is an analysis of some material obtained in recorded conver- 
sations. In method, the approach consists of asking of each sentence: 
"Could it have been otherwise, 6ind if so, what would it me^? Obvi- 
ously a native speaker is needed to work closely in answering such ques- 
tions . 

Conversations in English include certain slots. If the routines 
appropriate for these slots are left out, usually some indication of the 
emission is given. Greetings occur on first encounter. Next there may 
be an invitation , a re.1ection , or a pre-invitation . An example of a 
pre- invitation is a phone call. "Hello, what are you doing? 
tener knows that if he says "nothing" he will be given an invitation of 
some sort. An invitation might be "Hello, we were talking about the 
draft," if the listener mi^t be considered able to talk about the draft. 
If the listener is not, then the remark is a rejection. 

When the conversation is between strangers, there is a self- 
identification slot. If one person introduces himself, the other Pe^son 
is expected to do so too. If the event is displaced, it may be prefaced 
by, "by the way..." 

Conversational sequence rules are such that if there has been an 
adequate conplete utterance it is assumed that the other in a dy^ has 
the right to speak. If the speaker asks a question, the person to whom 
it is directed has prior claim over others to the floor. Then the 
question-asker has the right to spealc again. Do children recognize rules 

about who has the right to the floor? 

There are various sequencing rules which tie one utterance to 
another, such that if one takes the utterance of one person it c^ be 
seen as belonging to a first speaker who must have preceded another 
(e.g. a question), or to a second following a first (e.g. a pronoun, a 
dependent clause), or even to a third, as in, "I still say, though... 



Pronouns 

While linguists normally analyze pronouns in terms of overt cate- 
gories like person and case, if one examines the semantic 
for pronouns they may have much richer usage. For exa^le, English e 
can be used to refer to a we-exclusive in which we excludes ^ and im- 
plies a membership group like men, old people, Communists. It can be 
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used to' refer to the actual actors or to fellow-members of a group, as 
in "we won the game." (You don’t look very bruised.) Note that some 
languages explicitly distinguish we inclusive and exclusive. Jgr has 
even more con 5 >lex properties, including the varieties of ownership and 

its transitivity. 

You in English is not only the second person of address. It may 
standTn contrast to we and its plural might be they , as opposed to 
Or it can mean the singular of we when the addressee is included in we. 

It can also mean everybody , i.e. jio and they together. 

M«=>m'hership Categorization Devices 

How do you identify a third person for the benefit of an addressee? 
I.e. how do you introduce newcomers; how do you answer a question like 
"Who’s that?" In English, in many situations a proper name is inadequate, 
and speakers employ a membership device. If one membership class is 
used to introduce the first of a series, the same device (e.g. profession) 
tends to continue. If a single person is to be identified, it may be 
done through the means of a linking person who enters into a dya^c^ re- 
lation to the addressee and the person to be identified. E.g. Who s 
that?" "It’s Joe’s wife." 

We have suggested in Section 1.5*^ that the easiest place to focus 
in the analysis of natural conversation might be on routines, since they 
are easy to identify, and probably explicitly tau^t. Narrations might 
be another good focus since they could be explicitly requested from 
children. For the rest, we hope that alert ethnography will begin to 
identify fruitful points for further analysis. 



3.5»^» Moltlllngualism and Maltldlalectlsm 



The problems involved in studying the acquisition of language 
children are compounded in multilingual or multi dialectal situations. 

However, these phenomena are so widespread that they can hardly be 
avoided in most studies of the sort outlined in this manual. In the 
follwing discussion, the term "multilingual" is used, but the reader 
should bear in mind that very similar questions can be raised in regard 
to multidialectism. (A valuable reference is the most recent publica- 
tion in this field. Problems of bilingualism , edited by John Macnaroara I I 967 I • 
Case histories of bilingual children are listed in Appendix 5 * ) 

For purposes of analysis the multilingual situation my be studied 
from three interrelated points of view: the lin^istic, the soci^og- 

ical, and the psychological. A linguistic description would enco^ass 
a structural description of the individual languages or dialects in- 
volved and a structural description of the phonic, graramtical, and 
lexical interference that takes place in the langu^es as they are 
spoken by the multilingual individuals under investigation. A study of 
multilingualism from a psychological point of involve such 

things afthe individual’ speaker’s relative aptitude 

lantmaces, his ability to switch from one language to another, the order 
in which the languages were learned, the effect of multi lingu^ism on 
speech ability or skill, and the like, finally, 

studied from a social point of view would involve the setting in which 
fpar?LS^ Lnguage Is used, the relative status involved in speaki^ 
one language or another, language loyalty or feelings of the value of 
certain languages as opposed to others, and so on. 

The separation of a multilingual phenomenon into its linguistic, 
psychological, and sociological aspects, as pointed out above, is ar- 
bitrary and all three of these aspects are interrelated and 
one another in such a way that isolation of “ 

difficult if not impossible. For purposes of description in f^eld 

situation, however, this trichotomy is perhaps a usem 

of multilingualism that aims for anything near completeness is an over- 

eLSng pr^ect in itself and we can de^ with it 

terms as it may affect the acquisition of language by children. 

Linguistic Aspect 

A structural linguistic study of the languages involved in » 
lingual situation and of their influence 

scow as to be beyond the ability of an investigator who is limited to 
one or two years in the field. A complete study would involve a sophis- 
desLiption and analysis of each of the languages Involved, not 
only as they are spoken by monolinguals, but also as they are spoken by 
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multilinguals. Such studies would yield the raw data necessary for a 
study of the degree and type of linguistic interference between languages 
in multilingual speech communities. If one is primarily interested in 
the acquisition of language by children, however, such an extensive study 
is not necessary. 

Children acquire the language of the adult spealcers of the speech 
community in which they are reared. In a multilingual speech community 
the particular languages, as they are spoken by the adults of that speech 
community, serve as a model for the child. What is necessary, then, is 
a structural description and analysis of the particular langiaages as they 
are spoken by the adults with whom the child has contact. In other words, 
the linguistic repertoire of the adults of the child’s speech community 
must be described. Of course, it is possible that in some cultures the 
adults will not have as much contact with young children as do older sib- 
lings, for example. In these cultures the final acquisition of the adult 
language by the young children is mediated by the speech used by their 
older siblings, who serve as linguistic models. For this reason, the 
langu6tge a T vi speech behavior of older siblings must also be thoroughly 
described. The individual languages as spoken in a multilingual speech 
community will probably not be exactly the same as the languages as they 
are spoken in a monolingueil speech community. That is to say, interfer- 
ence between the various languages may have taken place. For this rea- 
son, linguistic description and analysis done by a researcher in a mono- 
lingual speech community will not serve as an accurate model against 
which to compare the speech of a child in a multilingual speech community. 
Published analyses of the individual languages involved will still be of 
great use, of course, but, if possible, the investigators should compare 
these analyses with the language as it is spoken by adults of the mi^ti- 
lingual speech community and they should be aware of any existing dif- 
ferences. For types of linguistic interference that might take place 
see Languages in contact by Uriel Weinreich (1953)* (Specific procedures 
can be found in Section 2.1, Contrastive Analysis.) 

Psychological Aspects 

By psychological aspects we mean here the description of the acqui- 
sition of the languages by individuals. Data should be obtained on the 
following points: 

1. Age at which each language is acquired 

2. Order in which the languages are acquired 

3. How and where is each language learned? That is, can one language 
be considered primary because it is learned first? Are the lan- 
guages all learned by e 3 q>osure to them or is there formal in- 
struction in some of them? What language is spoken in the home? 
Are the parents monolingual or multilingual? Do all the adults 
with whom the child has contact speak the same language or lan- 
guages? 

4. Do T children in the speech community learn the same languages 
or is there some differentiation by sex, status, caste, and the 
like? 
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5. How iQuch is each language used relative to the others? 

6. What is the relative proficiency of the adults and children in 
each of the languages? 

Data for all these points, with the exception of the last, should 
he obtainable throu^ interviewing or direct observation. For relative 
proficiency in each of the languages some sort of testing will be neces 
sary. (Measures of multilingualism can be found in Appendix 3.) 



Sociological, aspects 

By sociological aspects we mean here the values connected with the 
languages in a multilingual speech community, the situations in which the 
particular languages are used, the people with whom particular languages 
are spoken, the special functions of particular languages, and the like. 
We are interested in determining how the members of a multilingual speech 
community feel about the languages they speak and what the rules are for 
deciding to use one language rather than another. 



The values peoples may hold regarding the language or languages they 
speak vary widely cross- culturally. In a multilingual speech community 
the values held by the members regarding one of their languages may be 
quite different from those held regarding another. On the one hand, for 
example, individuals may hold the local dialect in such low esteem as to 
deny being able to speak or understand it. On the other hand, a partic- 
ular language may be considered the mark of an educated man and, as a 
result, be highly valued. Some sample questions regarding values con- 
cerning languages are; 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



5. 

6 , 



7. 

8 . 



9. 

10 . 



Which language is most difficult to speak? 

Whirjh language is more beautiful? logical? expressive? 
Which language is more difficult to learn? 

Is the ability to speak more than one language related to in 



Is it desirable to be able to speak more than one language? 

If you could only speak one language, which one would you 

rather speak? 

Why is individual X able to speak only one language? 

Which language do you speak best? (As checked against the 
objective measures of language ability mentioned above.; 

Which language is most useful? 

Is it permissible to use words from one language while speaking 
another language? 



The use of a particular language in a particular situation by a par- 
ticular group of interlocutors does not seem to be a mtter 
choice. Rather, the selection of a certain language to 
ticular situation seems to be patterned and governed by a set 
rules. That is to say, it is culturally appropriate ^ 

in one situation and another in some other situation. An attempt should 
b*- made to discover the rules that govern the choice of language appropria 
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to the situation. Informants may be questioned about >/hat language 
should be used in what situations, but since the rules governing such 
language choice are not always conscious or explicit it will be neces- 
sary to observe ongoing linguistic interaction. 

Some variables that may be relevant are: the topic under discus- 

sion; the culturally defined scene (e.g. a religious meeting, an infor- 
mal gathering of friends, a classroom, etc.); the relative status of the 
interlocutors vis-a-vis each other (e*g* father-son, stranger-stranger, 
high status-low status, etc.). 



Once data concerning these variables have been gathered it may be 
possible to isolate the relevant dimensions that define whether one 
language or another should, be used. For example, if language A is used 
when speaking to one's father, employer, minister, and teacher, one of 
the criteria for deciding to use language A may be some feeling of re- 
spect or deference. After such dimensions have been tentatively iso- 
lated it may be possible to test conclusions by questioning informants 
or by constructing hypothetical situations and asking them which lan- 
guage they would speak. Such hypothetical situations should begin with 
a minimum of data regardf.ng the variables suggested above. In this way 
it should be possible to determine what information the informant must 
have before he is able to determine which language he should use, and, 
therefore, which information is relevant. For example, the informant 
might be asked what language he would use if he were speaking to his 
minister or priest. If he were unable to answer or if there were no 
agreement across informants, the next question might be, "What language 
would you use if you were speaking to your minister in church?" If an 
answer was given and checked across informants, the next question might 
be, "What language would you use if you were speaking to a friend in 
church?" 



It may also be possible to set up situations in which people inter- 
act linguistically and then to introduce other individuals who differ in 
some culturally relevant way to determine if the language being used 
changes. Informants should be questioned following all such observa- 
tions to determine if they are aware of language shifts and the reasons 
for them. 

Tape recordings of r.ctual linguistic interaction may be played to 
informants to determine whether they are able to give any information 
regarding the setting or interlocutors. Such recordings should be edited 
to remove any conversation that mi^t serve as a clue to setting and ^ 
interlocutors by means of what is said rs.ther than the way in which it 
is said. 

All the procedures given above should be enployed not only with 
adults but also with children of various ages to determine when children 
acquire the linguistic and speech rules. 
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3.3.3. Linguistic Taboos 



All cultures probably have some linguistic forms which are taboo , 
though the range of semantic domains involved may vary from culture to 
culture. Taboo forms can be used appropriately only under severely re** 
stricted circumstances; when uttered inappropriately they generally call 
forth potent negative or ambivalent affective reactions. The societal 
consensus is that there is something disagreeable, dangerous, or offen- 
sive about the common use of such terms. Thus, even though the denota- 
tive range covered by this area of the lexicon may be fairly broad, the 
collection of taboo forms expresses a limited range of connotative 
meaning. 

In terms of child language, we are interested both in the acquisi- 
tion of this special vocabulary and of the riaes for its use. The de- 
velopment of affective relations to such terms raJ.ses interesting psy- 
chological questions as well. How early does the child in a given 
society come in contact with linguistic taboos? How early are the pro- 
per attitudes acquired? How do taboo words function for the child as 
compared with the adult (e.g. do they serve as an aggressive outlet for 
frustration)? Does their use by adults in child- rearing instill in the 
child any particular feelings towards authority? 

The investigator may be faced with special difficulties, in some 
cultures, in attempting to answer such questions. The mixture of pro- 
hibition, sanctity, danger, and pollution which seems to be inherent in 
linguistic taboos may lead to a certain reticence on the part of infor- 
mants when it comes to pronouncing or discussing the relevant teims. 

The researcher should be alert for taboo markers, such as apologies or 
strong reactions by an audience on the occasion of the breaking of a 
taboo. An educated bilingual informant may be an excellent source of 
information about linguistic taboo (perhaps late at night oyer beer> or 
in some such situation). Taboo terms can sometimes be elicited from 
children in doll -play situations. For exanple: "This doll has just 

said something bad. What did she say?" 

A taxonomy of linguistic taboos may be of help to the researcher. 

Our own culture recognizes three separate varieties by the terms ob- 
scenity, profa nity , and gaucherie . These categories appear to be based 
upon concepts of decency, fear, and delicacy, respectively, and are 
listed above in what appears to be a descending order of offensiveness. 

It is, in fact, questionable whether or not gaucherie constitutes the 
breaking of taboo. In any case, it lies somewhere on a continuiam between 
mild ru3.es of propriety and more severe taboos. An American dictionary 
would show that in our culture obscenity consists of offensive terms for 
body parts and functions, whereas profanity concerns the verbal descra- 
tion of something held sacred— that is, the use of a sacred term in an 
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inappropriate (literally ’’profane'*) context. The ^erican dictionary 
would further sub categorize profanity into: (l) blasphemy , an inten- 

tional verbal defiance of a supreme being; (2) swearing , the indulgence 
in profane^ often meaningless oaths; and (3) cursing, which implies the 
invocation of disaster upon the object of one's wrath. 

Just as profanity can be subcategorized in our culture, what can be 
glossed ’’obscenity” is, in some societies, linguistically divisible into 
references to sex and references to any other taboo body functions, and, 
in other societies, divisible on different bases. 

There are degrees of taboo. These may be measured in any of three 
ways: ( 1 ) the restrictedness of the circumstances in which the taboo 

form may be appropriately uttered (e,g, some obscene terms in English 
are presumably never uttered and indeed not even known b3r women); (2) 
penalties that follow an adult's iH5)roper usage of a taboo form (these 
range from no penalty at all through a mild verbal reproof to actvu'JL 
death sentence); (3) reactions of the audience upon hearing an appropri- 
ate (or inappropriate) use of a taboo form (these may range from no sur- 
prise at all through severe shock, with embarrassment, apprehension, and 
indignation somewhere in between). 

Some linguistic taboos are restricted to particular segments of 
society. Some forms are taboo to women but not to men. Some are taboc 
to children, but not to adults. Some forms cannot without great risk be 
pronounced by anyone but the village shaman; while on the other hand the 
high priest of Jupiter in ancient Rome was the only person to whom naming 
some things such as a dog, ivy, or a goat was taboo. It is important to 
ascertain for any given taboo form the degree of conmiunity participation 
in and knowledge of this form in order to determine its relevance for a 
given child in the society. 

Some linguistic taboos are ten 5 )orary. In Tahiti for exaja^le, words 
resembling the name of the king were taboo only for the duration of his 
reign. In some South American Indian groups pronouncing the name of a 
game animal is taboo during the hunt, but not at other times. In many 
South Sea islands there is a taboo on the utterance of a dead person's 
name. Needless to say, temporary taboos are not as widespread as are 
permanent ones. 



In some societies there are formulas or other devices, preceding 
the utterance of all or some taboo forms, used to vitiate or remove the 
bad effects of breaking a taboo. These should be closely watched for 
because they are overt markers which can be used as a lever for gaining 
more information in this domain. In addition, it is important to find 
out Just what the effects of using the device are, and on which taboo 
forms the device works. 

Trespass of verbal taboos is sometimes followed by an apology. The 
apology may be specific to a particular form or to taboo forms in general. 
The apology may on the other hand, be the same as would be used for other 
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circvimstances. The obvious question that should be asked here is, at 
what age does the child learn to use these apologies and who teaches 
him? 



One of the consequences of linguistic taboos is the disappearance 
through time of lexicetl items from a language. The word for "left" has 
disappeared from several of the Indo-Eui’opean languages in this way. 

Some taboo words are themselves quite stable in a leuiguage while their 
homonyms disappear as a part of the process of linguistic change. For 
example, the animal names cock and ass are gradually being replaced in 
American English by rooster and donkey respectively. Since word taboo 
has a role in this type of language change, showing affective transfer- 
ence through homonymy, it would be interesting to know at what ages and 
to what degrees this homonymy with taboo forms is noticed by or is im- 
portant to children. It is quite possible that the progression goes 
from non-recognition of the homonymy, to hyper-recognition, back to nor- 
mal or average adult level. 

One of the means of getting around the utterance of taboo forms is 
by the use of inverted speech, saying the opposite of what is meant. 

This is restricted usually to hi^ily specific conditions. Some American 
Indian groups use inverted speech when preparing to take to the warpath, 
explaining that if it were not used the enemy would find out the war 
plans in time to counter them. 

Another way of avoiding taboo forms, far more gr'ierally used than 
inverted speech, is the use of euphemisms, A euphemism is a linguistic 
form that is not taboo, but which can be used in place of the taboo 
word, leaving the meaning more or less clear. Euphemisms are constantly 
being developed in a language, and when the taboo form substituted for 
is not lost, the euphemism enriches the language. Euphemisms, when they 
become too closely associated with the meaning for which they were de- 
signed, often become taboo themselves. Such is the case with our word 
"whore," at one time a polite euphemism. 

Linguistic taboos often reflect non-linguistic practices. Mother- 
in-law avoidance frequently goes along with a taboo on pronouncing her 
name. The taboo in America against the use of personal names in certain 
situations (e,g, a judge in court) corresponds with other forms of def- 
erence accorded a person. Taboo American terms regarding sex correspond 
quite closely with non-linguistic practices and attitudes. In short, 
the observance of linguistic taboos is singly one aspect of proper eti- 
quette in a given society. When a child learns taboo words he also learns 
what corresponding objects or acts are taboo; that is, the acquisition 
of taboo vocabulary should somewhat correspond to the acquisition of 
morality and etiquette. 

Some of the things that have been noticed about linguistic taboos 
among children point up not only how different children are from adults, 
but also how inventive they are. Children will sometimes, when alone, 
repeat, a taboo word over and over, possibly feeling its power. Some 
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words which are not taooo in the adult vocabulary will be considered 
taboo by children for no apparent reason. At times the reason can be 
traced to a homonymy with a word which is taboo for euiults. Children 
can also invent their own special words and secret signs and imbue these 
with the power of taboo, Tenqporary taboo of certain words plays a part 
in some children*s games. Much data is necessary to make clear to vhat 
extent these observations apply to other cultures. 

One way of presenting suggestions for collecting data in the field 
is to take a limited area as an exan^le. Although obscenity is only one 
area of taboo it will serve as an exanqple for methods of gathering in- 
formation on linguistic taboos in general as they relate to the acqui- 
sition of language by children. Other forms of taboo should be amenable 
to similar questions and field methods. 

Obscenity 



Obscenity is here used to mean disagreeable or offensive terms 
(gestures, words, or other symbols) pertaining to parts of the body or 
f«jmctions performed by the body or its parts. The existence of obscene 
terms is not a cultural universeil; for example, the Mohave have no ob- 
scene vocabulary (Devereux, 19^9)* Where obscene vocabulary is present, 
its relation to the rest of vocabulary is highly variable. There may 
be a series of euphemistic circumlocutions paralleling the obscene terms; 
there may be a technical terminology; or there may be some things only 
talked about in obscene terms. 

The fieldworker should find out which forms are obscene from adult 
informants, for the whole range of obscenities provides a yardstick against 
which to measure various degrees of acquisition. One way of obtaining 
the catalog of obscenities is to elicit the names for body parts, their 
synonyms, and their functions, noting affective reactions to the giving 
of terms. If obscene terms cannot be elicited in this manner, an alter- 
native method would be to somehow learn one obscenity and, using this ob- 
scenity as an illustration of what forms are desired, go through the list 
of anatomical tenns already collected, asking which synonyms have similar 
connotations and again observing reactions to the forms. It should be 
understood that the category "obscenity" is not present in all culturer , 
and that where it does exist the semantic boundaries of the domain may 
not coincide exactly with the area of body parts and functions. There- 
fore the fieldworker should be specific in defining the domain covered 
by the native term that could be glossed "obscenity," 

Obscene gestures and graphic symbols should also be obtained from 
the adult informant, as well as any verbal forms that accompany them in 
their execution, names for the nonverbal signals, and explanations for 
what they are supposed to signify, Iinportant, too, are any non-obscene 
locutions that take the place of obscenities, such as euphemisms, tech- 
nical terms, and the like, and the conditions for their use. 

In connection with the use of obscene terms it is advisable to at- 
tempt to ask direct questions about the social functions of obscenity. 
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appropriate situations for the use of obscenity, and particularly inap- 
propriate situations for the use of obscenity. If no answers can be 
obtained to such questions, tentative hypotheses can be checked in in- 
terviewing informants. 

Observation of natural settings will be necessary to find out the 
age at which the first obscenity is heard by a given child, the age at 
which the first obscenity is employed by the child, and how it is em- 
ployed. Althougl. it will often not be possible to know that a given in- 
stance is the first, parents or relatives will sometimes remark about 
precisely this circumstance. 

Other questions that can be answered primarily through observation 

are: 



l) How correctly does the child learn obscenities phonologically, 
grammatically, and semantically? Does the child at first, often, or 
ever misinterpret the meaning? 



2) Does the child learn obscene words before obscene gestures or 
graphic symbols? 

3) What obscene private and idiosyncratic words are there for body 
parts of functions? What is their derivation? 

4 ) Who teaches the child obscenities: do they do so consciously 
or unconsciously? Are these teachers adults or other children, kin or 
non-kin, parents or siblings, and so on? 

5) What steps are taken by adults to limit the child’s access to 
obscene vocabulary? (E.g. in some literate societies, obscenities, if 
used in front of children are spelled out.) 



6) If an adult ever explains to a child that a locution is obscene, 
in what terms is the explanation couched? 

7) What is the reaction of hearers (adults, children, etc.) to a 
child’s usage of obscenity? 

8) Who punishes the child for inappropriate usage, and how? 



Obscenity is one of a set of related categories. These categories 
Share the eleLnt of taboo. As such they Imrolve much ^ower, 

and ambivalence. Regardless of the structuring of the domain of taboo 

forms in a given culture, categories other th.^ observer 

uroached in the same fashion as that presented aoove, and the observer 

sho“d be mindful not to impose his own ctf.ture-bound structuring on the 



informant’s world. 
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The partial checklist presented in Table l 4 , below, is sinqaly a 
listing of some of the domains that have been found in various cultures 
to be fertile sources for linguistic taboos. It is by no means to be 
thought of as any more than suggestive in dealing with a specific cul- 
ture. 



Table l 4 . A Partial Checklist of Potential 
Taboo Domains (after Kany, i960) 



Superstition 

names of animals 
diseases 

physical defects 
death, killing 



Financial Status 
poverty 
wealth 
money 
debts 



Religion 

blasphemy 
cursing 
evil eye 
swearing 

Delicacy 

family relationships 
forms of address 
occupations 
age 

physical appearance 
death and mortality 

Mental and Moral Defects 
stupidity 
insanity 

anger and scolding 

drunkenness 

lying 

avarice 



Offenses 

stealing 

bribery 

Decency; The Body 
body odors 
underwear 
belly 
breasts 
posterior 
sex organs 
body excretions 

Decency; l>ove 
concubine 
prostitute 
pander 
brothel 
effeminacy 
coition 
onanism 
pregnancy 
giving birth 
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^.5,6, S-peechActs ; 

Notes for Designing a Cross-Cultural Studjr 
of the Speech Act of Promising 



Promising, commanding, giving a verdict, making a vow, predicting, 
reproaching, hypothesizing, asserting, requesting, are examples of a 
class of acts that necessari3;y involve the use of language, tnat is, 
the uttering or writing of words (sentences) of a language. In the re- 
cent literature in the philosophy of language, they have come to be 
known as speech acts, or language acts (e.g. Searle, 19o5)-^ Speech acts 
are especially significant to the study of the child s acquisiuion of 
language because the performance of these acts is a primary purpose 
speakers of a natural language have for producing speech e^nts . There 
are arguments in favor of regarding the speech act as the f^d^ental 
unit of linguistic communication, that is, the basic con^lete linguistic 
thing a spealcer is typically doing in producing any speech event in a_ 
communication transaction. Language presents itself as natural data in 
space and time primarily in the form of speech acts. 

In the typical speech episode, the speaker produces a speech event 
with the intention of producing certain cognitive effects in -ohe listener, 
and he does this by means of the listener *s recognition of the effects 
intended from the conventional meanings of the words uttered oy the 
speaker, together with the context in which the words are uttered.^ Im- 
portant aspects of learning one’s first language, then, are le^^ng the 
sorts of cognitive effects one may conventionally produce in listeners 
and learning to recognize what cognitive effects others intend to 
duce in oneself throu^ one’s ovm recognition of the effects intended 
from the words uttered by others in particular contexts. 

Cognitive effects that are produced only by the use of lang^ge,* 
in accordance with the given schema above, shall be here ref^red to as 
conventional effects. There are two types of conventional effects that 
are 'usefully distiiiguished for the purpose of describing the exponent ^ 
of the act: (l) those cognitive effects produced by way of the recogni- 

tion of the proposition expressed by the utterance of the sentence ^ con- 
tent effects), and (2) those cognitive effects produced by the recogni- 
tion of the force with which the expressed proposition is intended to be 
taken or understood (force effects). The production of the sentence is 
the conponent by which the speaker produces the content effects ^propo- 
sition), and the employment of function-indicating devices is, in part, 
the conponent by which the speaker produces the force effects. 



Section 3*5.6. was written for the field manual in 1966 by Charles A. 
Welsh (Department of Psychology, Uhiversity of California, Berkeley). 

* Effects which can only be produced by means of language (illocutionary 
effects), as distinguished from effects which may be produced by either 
linguistic or nonlinguistic means (perlocutionary effects). See Austin 
Here I am roughly following the analysis set forth by Searle 
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The speaker succeeds in the production of the content effects if he 
succeeds simply in uttering the words of the language in conformity with 
the rules governing the syntax and the semantics of the language. The 
conditions of success for the production of the force effects , however, 
are not internal to the rule structure of the language system. In order 
for the speaker to succeed in producing the intended force effect, cer- 
tain specifiable background conditions, content conditions, and procedural 
requirements must be satisfied. In promises, vows, oaths, bets, and the 
like, the speaker, by uttering a sentence, expresses a proposition to the 
effect that the speaker will do or will refrain from doing some specified 
type of action at some (usually) specified time in the future; and, by 
way of employing such function-indicating terms as "I promise," "I swear," 
"You have my word," and so on, the speaker indicates the force with which 
the proposition expressed is to be taken, that is, as a promise rather 
than as a prediction or as a mere expression of intention. However, in 
order for the speaker to succeed in producing the force effects, that is, 
succeed in making a valid promise, certain concb‘.tions must be met; these 
include certain background conditions (such as being in a position to 
promise the content of the proposition), certain content conditions (such 
that the thing "promised" is not injurious to the promisee), and certain 
procedural requirements (such as having witnesses present, or raising 
one's right hand while resting the left hand on a Bible, etc,). 

The central investigation of the speech act of promising is perhaps 
the best place to begin a cross-cultural study of the child’s acquisition 
of speech abilities. In the first place, "promising" has received the 
most explicit and intensive analytic treatment of any in the relatively 
recent literature on the subject of speech acts in linguistic philosophy. 
We axe thus equipped with at least a fairly lucid and detailed paradigm 
against which we may test for similarities and differences of other cul- 
tural forms of the activity along quite subtle dimensions of sociolinguis- 
tic behavior. In the second place, promising is a form of activity that 
has the special advantage of being slightly more formalistic and con- 
spicuously rule -governed than the more humdrum types of speech acts such 
as "telling," "questioning," "exclaiming," "remarking," and the like. 

This feature of promising should afford the fieldworker the advantage of 
observing a more prominent species of a fairly subtle class of behaviors— 
a species, indeed, that one may expect to find accompanied by ceremonies, 
rigid formulaic invocations, and various types of explicit ritual pro- 
cedures, In the third place, since promising is a form of activity that 
is an essential underpinning of certain types of business and commercial 
practices involving the exchange of goods, credit, and bargaining, the 
fieldworker has the advantage of knowing where to look for what might be 
expected to be more highly explicit and even legalistic elaborations of 
the informal activity of promise-making, promise-breaking, and recourse 
to be found in the less structured practicus of everyday lif#». But even 
here promising would be expected to penetrate the more serious, less en- 
tertaining activities that involve division of labor and cooperative, 
organized behavior extending into the future. Finally, the speech act 
of promising should afford the cultural anthropologist the opportunity 
of studying the intimate connection between a well-defined system of 
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interconnected linguistic activities --promising, excusing, justifyiii6> ^ 
nullifying, morally criticizing, accusing, securing remedies, formulating 
sanctions, giving verdicts, adjudging fault, and the like— and the non- 
linguistic organizational aspects of a culture. That promising belongs 
to a small system of linguistic practices, closely associated with gen- 
eral nonlinguistic aspects of cultural organization, should be of partic- 
ular advantage to the psycholinguist who wishes to study the child's 
development of speech activity in relation to the child's acquisition of 
the rules that enable him to participate in the forms of life made avail- 
able to him through the conventions of his particular culture. 

A cross-cultural study of the child's acquisition of the rules con- 
stituting the speech act of promising requires a prior analysis of the 
rules underlying the adult activity of promising in each culture. For 
suggestions about what the investigator might look for, both in the child's 
and in the adult's practices, in order to form a picture of what prond-sing 
consists in for each at their different levels of acculturation, it will 
be useful to identify the various types of relations and elements that 
constitute our ovth particular form of promise -making, promise -breaking, 
promise-keeping, promise -nullifying, and the associated activities of ex- 
cusing, justifying, pardoning breaches, and so on. 

Roughly, the core feature of prondsing consists of creating an ex- 
pectation in another (called the promisee), by uttering or writing words, 
under certain circumstances and in accordance with certain conventional 
procedures, to the effect that some specified thing '’all or will not be 
done by the promisor, or that some condition or state will be maintained 
or changed, at some specified time in the future or for some specified 
or indefinite duration extending into the future where the expectation 
so created is given security by the promisor's self-imposed obligation 
to the terms of the promise ^ and a coordinate ri^t is conferred 

on the promisee to exact compliance or to apply the appropriate moral 
sanctions in the case of nonfulfillment, in the absence of justifying 
or exculpative circumstances. 

Ordinarily, promises are effected by the speaker uttering a sentence 
of the form, "I promise I'll do X." in the presence of another person to 
whom the promise is made; where the utterance, "I promise" is the function- 
indicating device, and the utterance of ”1*11 do X" eJtpresses the content 
of the promise. In promises, on the one hand, the function-indicating 
device may be the utterance of any one of a recognizable class of binding 
words," such as "I'll warrant you," "I'll answer for it," "You have my 
word," "So help me God," and the like, or they may be absent altogether 
when the context or solemnity of the matter conveys the speaker's inten- 
tion to be bound by what he says he will do. Bets and wagers, on the 
other hand, normally need to be sealed v/ith a handshake and/or the verbal* 
ization "Done," "You're on”; oaths and vows require the utterance of such 
phrases as "I swear," or "I do hereby solemnly swear," and the like, in 
the presence of appropriate officials and witnesses, and in a standing 
position with one's right hand raised or placed over one’s heart and one s 
left hand resting on a sacred document, necessarily while conscious, 

knowing, sane, free, and sincerely wi3J.ing. 
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Restricting the discussion now to ordinary informal promises, I 
shall briefly indicate the essential rules, conditions, and restrictions 
that apply to the speech act of making a valid promise • 

Rules Applyinc to the Communication 

1) The force and content of the utterance must be understood by the 
promisee as intended by the promisor. No promise has been effected, for 
example, if the utterance is in Spanish and the other person is a non- 
Spanish-speaking Chinese, or deaf, or nescient. 

2 ) The utterance must not be said as or taken as a Joke, nor can 
it be a line in a play, or the like. 

3) The utterance must be accepted by the promisee. No promise is 
effected if the "promisee" refuses the promise, 

4 ) In uttering the appropriate words, the promisor must at least 
intend to take responsibility for creating the appropriate expectation 
on the part of the promisee, namely, that he, the promisor, intends to 
undertake an obligation to do the thing stated, and intends that a co- 
ordinate right be conferred thereby on the promisee to exact compli^ce, 
or to apply the appropriate moral sanctions in the event of nonfulfill- 
ment. 

Rules Applying to the Parties to the Promise 

1) The promisor and promisee must be sane, conscious 3 and aware of 
the nature of their transaction, A promise has not been effected if a 
person utters the crucial words in his sleep or in a delusional drug 
state, or under hypnosis; nor if the words are uttered to a person in 
any such state, or to an infant, or an idiot, or a lunatic, 

2) The parties to the promise must be persons or legal persons (e.g, 
corporations), A person cannot promise a tree, nor can a con^uter pro- 
mise a person. 

3) The promisor must be the person doing the promising, A person 
cannot have someone promise for him, nor can he promise for someone else, 
except, perhaps, in special cases, such as proxy marriages, where the ab- 
sent party may delegate to a third party the right and power to promise 

for him, 

4 ) The promisor must be acting out of free will. No promise is ef- 
fected if the promisor is forced to utter the crucial words at gun point, 
or while under any form of duress, threat, or coercion, 

5) The promisor must not be acting \mder any illusions perpetrated 
by deceits or concealments on the part of the promisee. 
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Rules Applying to Content 

1) The thing promised must he presumed by the promisor to be to 
the advantage or in the interests of the promisee, or to be something 
that the promisee would rather have done than not done. One cannot pro- 
mise to do what would be, or what may reasonably be thought to be, in- 
jurious or discomforting to the promisee. 

2) The thing promised must have reference to the future. One can- 
not make a promise to have done some specified thing in the past. 

3) The thing promised must be possible, or considered to be pos- 
sible at the time of promising. One cannot promise to walk on water, 
square a circle, oi' confer a degree when one is not officially entitled 
to do so. 

4 ) The thing promised must be legal and moral. One cannot prom5-se 
that which is, or may be expected to have become, illegal or immoral at 
the time of l\afillment. The promise is automatically nullified if at 
the time the promise matures intervening changes have rendered the thing 
promised then illegal or immoral. 

5) The thing promised may not be what one may be presumed to do 
anyway in the regular course of events. 

Rules Applying to Exceptive Conditions 

Promises are made in view of expected natural contingencies, ^^ey 
are strictly binding in the absence of special recognizable types of cir- 
cumstances, vrhich shovad they arise would provide grounds for requesting 
release from the promise, for annulling the promise, or foi7 excusing or 
justifying nonfulfillment of the promise. 

1) If any of the preceding rules are discovered to have been vio- 
lated, the promise is null and void. 

2) If intervening circumstances have unexpectedly altered so that 
the promisor may suffer undue hardship in ful.filling his promise, he has 
the right to request and expect to b ) released, at least from the speci- 
fied due date of the promise. 

3) If circiamstances axe such at the time the promise is due that 
fulfillment would cause injury to the promisee or to society, or if it 
would result in the dereliction of an overriding obligation, the promisor 
is justified in breaking the promise. If an act of nonfulf L^llment is 
justified, the promisor is responsible but the act is not wrong under 
the circumstances. 

4 ) If an act of nonfulfillment is excused , the act is regarded as 
a wrongful one, but the promisor is not held to be responsible or wholly 
responsible for it because of some special circumstance. 
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The foregoing list of rules probably needs to be amended and added 
to before a conqalete and accurate description of promising in our culture 
is obtained. I hope, nevertheless, that it may serve to suggest the 
kind of information that would need to be obtained in order to describe 
€uid compare the forms that the speech act of promising and associated 
activities take in cultures other than our own. 



V. 
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A P P E N D I C E S 



APP.l. TECHNIQUES FOR STUDYING GRAMMATICAL DEVELOPMENT 



App.1.1. Model Sentences for Elicited Imitation 

App. 1.1.1. Brown and Fraser *s Sentences (1 964, p. 73) 

I shewed you the book. 

I am very tall. 

It goes in a big box. 

Read the book. 

I am drawing a dog. 

I will read the book. 

I can see a cow. 

I will not do that again. 

I do not want an apple. 

Do I like to read books? 

Is it a car? 

Where does it go? 

Where shall I go? 



App. 1.1. 2. Menvuk*s Sentences (1963 b. p. 4321 



Transformation ^i/pe 



Sentence 



Passive 

Negative 

Question 

Contraction 

Inversion 

Relative Question 

Imperative 

Pronominalization 

Separation 

Got 

Auxiliary Be Placement 
Auxiliary Have Placement 
Do 

Possessive 

Reflexive 

Conjunction 

Conjunction Deletion 
Conjunction If 
Conjunction So 
Conjunction Because 



He got tied up. 

He isn’t a good boy. 

Are you nice? 

He’ll be good. 

Now I have kittens. 

Xlhere are you going? 

Don’t use my dough. 

There isn’t any more. 

He took it off. 

I’ve got a lollipop. 

He is not going to the party. 

I’ve already been there. 

I did read the book. 

I’m writing daddy’s name. 

I cut myself. 

Peter is over here and you are 
over there. 

I see a red book and a blue book. 
I’ll give it to you if you want it. 
He saw him so he hit him. 

He’ll eat the ice cream because 
he wants to. 




The Appendices were prepared by Dan I» Slobin* 
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Pronoun in Conjunction 

Adjective 
Relative Clause 
Complement 
Iteration 

Nominalization 

Nominal Compound 



David saw the bicycle and he was 
happy. 

I have a pink dog. 

I don't know what he's doing. 

I want to play. 

You have to drink milk to grow 
strong. 

She does the shopping and cooking 
and baking. 

The baby carriage is here. 



App.1.1.3. Mitchell's Additions to Menyuk's Li st (unpubl.J_ 

(Claudia Mitchell, in conducting a phase of the Field Manual project with 
Negro children in Oakland, California, has used Menyuk's list, with the 
following additions.) 

She got hit by a car. 

They aren't my toys. 

Is that a fire truck? 

We'll go to the zoo tomorrow. 

Now I am older. 

What are you doing? 

Go to bed. 

There are some in the attic, 
lie put them on the chair. 

He's got the measles. 

I am really going home. 

They have never been here, 

I did wash the dishes* 

He's playing with his brother's truck. 

She hurt herself. 

The dog is big and the cat is small. 

I saw a boy and a girl. 

You can have it if you want it. 

I was tired so I went to bed. 

He knows how to read because he goes to school. 

Daddy came home and he brought me a present. 

I have a red bicycle. 

I don't know what to say. 

I want to sing. 

You have to go to school to learn how to read. 

I do the singing and she does the talking. 

The garbage truck has gone. 



App. 1.1.4. Menyuk's List of Restricted Forms a963b, pp. 432-3)_ 

(The following sentences, offered by Menyuk as models for imitation, 
are forms restricted to child speech.) 



Sentence Form 



Sentence 



Noun Form 

Substitution 

Redundancy 

Omission 



We have childs in this school. 
Where are the peoples? 

I have two tooth. 
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Verb Form 

Substitution 

Redundancy 

Omission 

Pronoun Restriction 
Relative Pronoun 
Adjective Restriction 
Tense in Conjunction 

Reflexive 3rd Person 
No separation 
There Substitution 
No Question 
Contraction Deletion 
Double Negation 



He growed bigger and bigger . 

He llketed that game. 

He wash his face. 

Mommy was happy so he kissed Betty. 
I see a dog what*s white. 

I write that numbers. 

They get mad and then they pushed 
him. 

Hc*s washing his self. 

You pick up it. 

It isn’t any more rain. 

What that is. 

They sleeping. 

You can’t put no more water in it. 



Inversion Restrictions 

Verb Number There’s three babies. 

Subject-Object Brothers and sisters I have. 



Particle 

Redundancy 

Omission 



Take it in in there. 
Put the hat. 



Article 

Substitution 

Redundancy 

Omission 



I see a teeth. 

His name is a teddy bear. 
Giant wakes up. 



Preposition 

Substitution 

Redundancy 

Omission 



Daddy took me at the train. 
You shop in over there. 

I want to go New York* 



Noun Phrase 

Redundancy 

Omission 



She took it away the hat. 
Want it. 



Verb Phrase 

Substitution 

Redundancy 

Omission 



Say the story. 

He’ll might get in jail. 
The baby’ll. 



App.1.1.5. Gleitman^ Shipley, and Smith’s Sente nces (Smith, 1966|„_p.._62 



A Structures (easy to Imitate) 

Number 

Conjunction 

Complement 



Two of the marbles rolled away. 
Sam and Ronny built their house. 
I want to play the piano. 
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B Structures (Difficult to imitate) 



Adjective 
Verbal Auxiliary 
Relative 

Conjunction Inversion 



They played with long yellow blocks. 
Daddy may have missed the train. 

The lady who sneezes is sick. 

Not George but Danny came along. 



Smith adds the following information (pp. 7-8): 



Thei-e were ungrammatical sentences of each structural type. 
The ungrammatical stimuli contained a grammatical error, always in 
the complex part of the sentence. The errors had to do with 
either a constant, auxiliary, or inflection. 



constant error: Harry likes ride the horses, 

auxiliary error: Harry like to riding the horse, 

inflection error: Two of the marble rolled away. 

Length, counted in syllables, was held constant. We found in 
preliminary work that children of this age [3-4 years] have little 
trouble with strings of words of 5 syllables or less, that is, they 
usually repeat them accurately; and that they are usually inac- 
curate in repeating strings more than 9 syllables long. Our stimuli 
were 6-8 syllables: it seemed likely that 3-4 year-olds' ability 

to repeat strings of this length might depend to a great extent on 
their ability to structure the string. 

Simple familiar words were used in each sentence. The children 
heard several instances, grammatical and ungrammatical, of each 
structure, but never the same sentence twice. The sentences were 
randomized and filler sentences inserted between ungrammatical 
stimuli, so that a child did not hear several ungrammatical 
stimuli in a ow; there were 150 sentences in the stimulus list. 

. , . Usual' wo 1/2-hour sessions were needed to present all 
the stimuli. 



App.1.1.6. Oaser's Sentences 
Sentence Form 
Passive 

Negative 

Inversion 

Separation 

Possessive 

Reflexive 

o 
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(pers. comm.) 

Sentence 



The boy is pulled by the girl. 

The girl is pulled by the boy. 

The boy is not on the chair. 

The girl is not on the chair. 

Happily the boy is kicking the ball. 
Sadly the girl is kicking the ball. 

The boy throws the ball far away. 

The boy throws the ball up high. 

The boy is pulling the girl's hair. 
The girl is pulling the boy's hair. 

The boy dries himself with a towel. 
The girl dries herself with a towel. 
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Conjunction 


The boy climbs and another boy 
climbs. 

The boy slides and another boy 
slides. 


Adjective 


The little boy is flying the kite. 
The big boy is flying the kite. 


Relative Clause 


The boy who sits is very fat. 
The girl who sits is very fat. 


Nomina lizat ion 


Mother does some sweeping with a 
broom. 

Father does some painting with a 
brush. 


Trans format ion -Subordinate 


The boy sees that the boy sits. 
The boy sees that the girl sits. 


Do + Negative 


The boy does not wear a hat. 
The girl does not wear a hat. 


Transformation-Object 


The boy kicks the ball to her. 
The girl kicks the ball to him. 
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App.1.2. Coro. :ien,sion Tests 



Add. 1.2.1. Fraser. Bellugi, and Brown’s Pictures (1963, pp. 126-8 }, 

Fraser et al. note the following general principle followed in designing 
the pictures: 



that the representations of paired utterances should be iden- 
tical in every respect except the one coded by the grammatical 
contrast. The two pictures making a pair usually involve the same 
tttttutes and thingt and actions but differ in subject-object re- 
lations, in the apparent time of an action, or xn the num ® 
creatures performing an action. In addition to the 
contrast items the . . . Test Includes four practice items in 
volvlng utterances that contrast in their substantive words, e.g. , 
"The cat with the brown face" and "The dog with the black tall. 

The corresponding pictures are of the two different animals. 



Practice items 

The girl with the big hat. /The boy with the blue belt. 

The girl playing with the doll./The bunny eating the carrot. 
The cat with the brown face. /The dog with the black ta 1. 

The boy playing with the truck, /The mouse eating the cracker. 



Test items 

1. Mass noun/Count noun: Some mog/A dap. 

Some pirn/ A ked. 



2. Singular/Plural, marked by Inflections: 

The boy draws /The boys draw. 






3. 



Singular/Plural , 



marked by is and are : 

The deer is running/The deer are running. 
The sheep is eating/The sheep are eating. 



4. Present progressive ^^'pining/The paint spilled, 



5. present progressive ^^^nking/The girl will drink. 

ThP babv is climbing/The baby will climb. 



6 . 



Affirmative/Negative : 



The girl is cooking/The girl is not cooking. 
The boy is sitting/The boy is not sitting. 



7. Singular /Plural, of 3rd«person possessive pronouns: 

His wagon/Their wagon. 

Her dog/Thelr dog. 



o 
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8. Subject/Object, in the active voice: 

The train bumps the car/The car bumps the 

train. 

The mommy kisses the daddy/The daddy kisses 

the moittny. 

9. Subject/Object, in the passive voice: 

The car is bumped by the train/The train is 

bumped by the car. 

The daddy is kissed by the mommy/The mommy is 

kissed by the daddy. 



10. Indirect object/Direct object: 

The girl shows the cat the dog/The girl shows 

the dog the cat. 

The boy brings the fish the bird/The boy brings 

the bird the fish. 



App. 1.2.2. Object-Manipulation Tests 

(I/Ianyof the following tests were developed in Roger Brown's research 
group at Harvard University, 1962-63.) 

Who and what (animate- inanimate) distinction wi'fchO'li’b situational cues: 
pl^nt to pair of animate and inanimate objects or pictures of objects 
(e.g. a picture of a man and a picture of a house) and ask: "(Who, 

x^hat) is that?" 

Subject-object: Instructions to manipulate two objects, such that one 

acts upon the other. E.g., "Show me the car pushing the truck." "Make 
the car push the truck." "Show me this: The car is pushing the truck," 

etc. 

Possessive: "Show me the boy's daddy" (using pictures, people, dolls). 

"Show me the ship's captain." "Show me the captain's ship." 

Indirect object: "Give the daddy the boy" (using dolls). 

Locative prepositions: "Put the ball (on, in, under) the cup," etc. 

"Draw a card," "Draw on a card." (Testing comprehension of object of 
verb and object of preposition.) 

Present two or more pictures and ask: "Give me (show me) the picture 

of ," Test comprehension of singular-plural, count noun, active- 

passive, past-present, etc. 

Singular-plural: A number of identical objects, e.g. four stones, in 

front of child: "Give me (one, three, a, the) stone(s)," 

Modifying constructions: "Give me the cup that's (on, under) the table." 

"Give me the hat that's daddy's," "Show me the one mommy gave you." 
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App«l»2.3. Bellugi's Word Order Co mprehension Test^ 

Ursula Bellugi (pers. comm.) has suggested that: "In English, one 

might ^intLsted in studying the effect of word order at var^ 
levels One could construct sets of sentences like the following 

L force choice by pictures, or perhaps by stories whxch one 
sentence would fit and the other not." She suggests the following 
contrasts, some of which may be applicable to the field language un er 

investigation: 



Subjact/Object, Active Voice: 

The cat chases the dog. 

The dog chases the cat. 

Subject/Object, Passive Voice: 

The girl is pushed by the boy. 
The boy is pushed by the girl. 

Reflexive/Intensive : 

He himself sees. 

He sees himself- 

Negative in Main/Subordinate Clause: 
She can't see where he will go 
She can see where he won't go# 



Indirect/Direct Object: 

The boy shows the cat the dog. 
The boy shows the dog the cat . 

Adjectival Modification: 

The boy with the big dog. 

The big boy with the dog. 

Adverbial Modifier; 

He naturally di.d it. 

He did it natiu:ally. 

Before he went he called me up. 
He .went before he called me up. 

Siib.ject/ab ject Interrogative ; 

Who is he feeding? 

WTio is feeding him? 



App.1.2.4. Bogovavlenskiv's Suffix Com p rehension Test (1957 J^ 

The test was administered in the Soviet Union in Russian. Children 
of five to six years were tested for their understanding o ^ nvds 

augmentative, aL agentive suffixes. The suffixes were appended to words 
noT familiar to the children (an animal called a l^r, a 
called lafit, and the fabric kashemir ) . The words were used to name 
pictureTTSferents. The children were then asked to explain the meaning 
of these words with suffixes attached. If they found ^ 

cult, the words with the various suffixes were then embedded into stories. 

When a child's performance was correct, the experimenter tried to 
bring his attention to the formal differences between the words. For 
e^le, he would ask: "You were right about the 

anlmals-one is little and the other is big; now pay ^ ^ 

words themselves as I say them: lar--lar£nok; what s different b 

tween them?" (Bogoyavienskly found that ^"Serdless f ® f 

presentation of these words, not one of the children (who had diffi 
Llty in determining the semantic difference between these words) could 
give any sort of answer in this case. The children gave confused and 
embarrassed smiles, or simply remained silent, making no attempt to 
analyze the sounds of the words.") 

Sentences and pictures such as those used in the Berko test 
(App.1.3.6.1) could be used in a comprehension test of this sort. 
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App.1.3. Elicitation Techniques 



App. 1.3.1. Bellugi's Negation Test (pers, commQ_ 

The child is asked to provide the negative of a sentence spoken by 
the investigator. Instructions: "I'll say something and then you say 
the (opposite or negative). I'll say, 'You can see him.' And you say, 
'You can't see him.'" Model sentences such as the following can be used: 



Va ry auxiliary : 

The dog can bark. The dog _ 

The doll will break. The doll 

The baby is crying. The baby 

The boy wants a cookie. The boy 

He went outside. He .. 



Negative with indefinite (increase in complexity); 

The girl ate some soup. . 

She wants some dinner. • 

Someone saw him. • 

Somebody is coming in. . 

The girl asked someone. » 

Imperatives: 

Sit down there. • 

Come at five o'clock. 

Multi-propositional sentences; 

I saw the boy who came here. . 

He asked her to do it. . 

Someone wants him to take 

some. — * 

Why does he do it? « 



Before constructing such sentences, the investigator should study 
(or discover!) the various rules for construction of negative sentences 
in the target language. The sentences to be used in the test should 
sample the range of negation types in the language. (Similar instruc- 
tions, of course, apply to the construction of all other linguistic 
materials suggested in the manual: they must ue based on a careful 

analysis of the language in question.) 

It would be valuable to first elicit imitations of the sentences 
from the child. This will give a clue as to what patterns are quite 
beyond him. 

The following techniques may facilitate the application of such 
procedures to very young subjects. The investigator should use a doll 
and a collection of objects. The doll should be named, perhaps by the 
child. The doll Is then included in the test; for example: "Joe 

[child's name], you have a ball. Does Andy [doll's name] have a ball? 
Andy doesn't have a ball." The experimenter should then keep repeating ^ 

"Joe has a ball, Andy doesn't have a ball," until the child can be 
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brought to imitate the last sentence. The test can then continue, per- 
haps testing another auxiliary: "Joe can run. Andy can ^ run. And 

SO forth. (It might be necessary to use some reward for the imitation, 

like giving the child beads.) 



After a run of this sort, it may be possible to offer the af fixa- 
tive sentences and let the child provide the negative sentences without 
prompting. Perhaps he can be encouraged to talk about Andy. 



A similar game can be played with interrogations, as pointed out 
below: "You have a stick. Ask Andy if he has a stick. And so or 



App. 1.3.2. Bellugi's Interrogation Test (pers. coimn.) 

Concentrate on eliciting questions which are structurally difficult 
or infrequent. Using dolls or puppets, tell the child to 
doll " using the Indirect fox of the question (e.g.. Ask tne 

doll wh^’she wants"). The verb phrase can be anything appropriate to 

the situation. 

For example: 



Vary interrogative word : 
what she wants 
where she put it 
when she'll do it 
how she got it 

Vary nounphrase and auxiliary verb : 
what she can do 
what 1 might have 
what they will have been doing 
what the boy is supposed to see 



Vary with negative : 

why she doesn't help 
why he won't come out now 
why I can’t do it 
why they aren't here yet 

Vary subject and object: 
who pushed John 
who did John push 



App. 1.3. 3. Bellugi's Reflexivization Test (pers. comm.). 

Reflexivizatlon can be thought of as a grammatical process which 
can be elicited in a limited way. In English, when the subject and ob- 
iect of certain verbs are the same, the object is reflexivize . n 
children's speech, one may find intermediate stages like: I made me _ a 

telescooe or I see me. One doesn’t reflexivize In order to make it 
clear that two different people are referred to by the same pronoun. 
Compare: He sees himself . He sees him (another person). One can elicit 
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after providing one (or perhaps more) models of reflexivization. For 
example, suppose you have two pictures. In one, a boy is washing a 
dog, and in another the same boy is washing his own. face. You label 
them: **The boy washes the dog." "The boy washes himself." On a new 

set of pictures the child should be asked to supply the reflexivized 
form. To test for comprehension of reflexivization at an earlier stage, 
one might use the set suggested above; that is, a boy looking at another 
boy; a boy looking at himself in a mirror, and ask the child to choose 
the appropriate picture. 

If you can begin to elicit reflexives, you may use sentences to be 
filled in, like the following: 

Pronominalization : 

The boy washed . 

The girl dressed . 

The boy and the girl looked at . 

I see . 

Imperatives : 

Behave . 

Protect . 

Sentence boundary : (A particular rule in English is that reflexi- 

vization does not take place outside of sentence boundaries. That is, 
we reflexivize only within simple propositions before they are combined 
into more complex propositions). Thus, in these sentences, one cannot 
ref lex'.vize the subject of the main clause: 

I want her to take care ot . (not myself) 

John wanted Mary to help . (not himself) 



App. 1.3.4. Bellugi*s Tag Quest3,on Test (pers. comm.) 

Children begin to produce tag questions (He is here, isn’t he?) 
relatively late in their grammatical development. The tag question 
follows a statement, and generally asks for confirmation of the state- 
ment. The same purpose could be served by less elegant means: He's here, 

right? You have some candies, huh? or, okay? Children use the less 
elegant construction for some time before they begin to produce tag 
qiestions. 

Tag questions are particularly interesting because the shape of the 
tag is explicitly determined by the syntax of the statement it follows. 

In words, tag formation involves the following processes: 

a) pronominalize the nounphrase subject of the sentence. 

b) locate (and perhaps supply ^ or the full form of) the 
first auxiliary verb of the main clause of the sentence. 

c) negate the auxiliary if the sentence is affirmative, 
do not negate if the sentence is negative. 

d) invert the auxiliary verb and the pronominal i zed 
nounphrase 
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Children when they begin using tags, do not produce tags frequently, 
ond nfven^oduce the /ull - rtrcrireach 

spontaneous speech ^.nce Jhe^tag^v^ 

caoe, we c 8 ^ information about children's ability 

handle conjoined fi^^e^eLnC of an auxiliary 

and auxiliary of an imperative sentence, and so forth. 

One could begin eliciting tag questions using a set of instructions 
like the following: 

"SuDOOse I want to say something, and I'm not 
su^faLutit. I might say: THE SUN IS SHINING ™, 
and then, I might add: ISN'T IT? We're going to play 
a like that 1*11 say something, and you add the 

larpari lit^thiL I sly. THAT ALLIGATOR CAN BITE 
VERY HARD, and you say..." 

r- of t-bP ranee of information available in tag questions are 

Examples or the ra g _ - t-'ho Qpntence 

suggested by the following sets: (the verbphrase part of the senten 

may^be varied to anything appropriate to the situation). 

avvtrmaTTVE / NEGATIVE INTERACTION 



I will do it, 

I won't do it. 

He couldn't come. 
He could come , 



BE AND HAVE 

It's been done now. 

It's coming now, 

John's tired, 

John's finished his lunch. 

They're doing Itj 
I was going. 

They were annoyed, 

I'm coming, 

FIRST ELEMENT OF AUXILIARY 

He could have done it, 

I will have been swimming since 
this morning , 

They would have been coming anyway. 



MODAL AUXILIARIES 

I could have found it, 

They should arrive soon. 

He will ask us. 

She can do it, 

SUBJECT AND AUXILIARY OF IMPERATIVES 

Help me find this book. 

Sit down. 

Come here» 

DO AS AUXILIARY VERB 

I need some cookies. 

You see the truck, 

SUBJECr-VERB AGREEMENT 

I hit the ball, 

He hits the ball. 

You throw the stone, 

John throws the stone. 



I 
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TENSE AGREEMENT 

I go there often ^ 

I went there yesterday, 

He ivalked farther, 

He walks frequently, 

LOCATION OF GRAMMATICAL SUBJECT 

The girl pushed the boy. 

The boy was pushed by the girl, 
John and you played together, 
Three boys and a girl are playing 
together, 

DEFINITION OF SENTENCE NEGATION 

He came here. 

He never came , 

He is unhappy. 

He is happy. 



PRONCMINALIZATION 

John came home early , 

Sue is running. 

The boys are playing. 

The chair tipped over. 

Both of them did it. 

The two of us want some, 

John and Bill played together, 

John and I played together. 

Yesterday after we came home from a 
long walk, the little girl came 
out to greet us, 

I know where the boy is hiding. 

The boys who jimiped over the fence 
in my neighbors* yard ran away, 

LIMIT ON APPLICABILITY OF TAG 

Who finished this? 



I saw the boy who didn't go to school. 

The boy who didn't go to school was fishing. 

Nobody likes me. 

Everybody likes me. 



They have no sense. 
They have little sense, 



App.l«3.5« Bellugi's Transformation Test (pers. comm.) 

The child is first given the "Models," one investigator uttering 
the sentence on the left, and another that on the right. The investigator 
and his native assistant could play this game for the child, if the in- 
vestigator's command of the language is sufficient; or an older child 
could be enlisted to play the role of model respondent. Tlie child is 
then given the "Test" series of sentences; in this series he is presented 
with the left-hand sentence and is expected to produce the right-hand 
form. 



Wh Questions; NP Object 



Models: 


1. 


He will see what? 


1. 


VhAt 


will he see? 




2. 


He can have what? 


2. 


What 


can he have? 




3. 


He wanted what? 


3. 


What 


did he want? 




4. 


He is moving what? 


4. 


What 


is he moving? 


Test: 


1. 


He will sing what? 


1. 


What 


will he sing? 




2. 


He can fix what? 


2. 


What 


can he fix? 




3. 


He played what? 


3. 


What 


did he play? 



r 
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4. 


He 


is painting what? 


4. 


What 


is he painting? 


5. 


He 


won't eat what? 


5. 


What 


x^on't he eat? 


6. 


He 


cannot wear what? 


6. 


Wliat 


can't he wear? 


7. 


He 


found what? 


7. 


What 


did he find? 


8. 


He 


didn't find what? 


8. 


What 


didn't he find? 



Separable Verb and NP Obje ct 



Models : 


1. 


He 


put on his coat. 


1. 


He 


put his coat on. 


1 




2. 


He 


took off his hat. 


2. 


He 


took his hat off. 


u 




3. 


He 


turned over the book. 


3. 


He 


turned the book over. 


^ T 




4. 


He 


picked up the paper. 


4. 


He 


picked the paper up. 


1 

c' y 


Test: 


1. 


He 


knocked over the chair. 


1. 


He 


knocked the chair over. 






2. 


He 


poured in the milk. 


2. 


He 


poured the milk in. 


m 




3. 


He 


wiped off the table. 


3. 


He 


wiped the table off. 


if 




4. 


He 


threw out the garbage. 


4. 


He 


chrew the garbage out. 





Active-Passive 



Models : 



Test: 



1. 


The 


2. 


The 


3. 


The 


4. 


The 


1. 


The 


2. 


The 


3. 


The 


4. 


The 


5. 


The 


6. 


The 


7. 


The 


8. 


The 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



The bird heard the cricket. 1. 



car. 



4. 



The dog was chased by the boy. 

The man was kissed by the lady. 

The car was hit by the truck. 

The horse was kicked by the 
cow. 

The cricket was heard by the 
bird. 

The girl was pushed bv the boy. 

The duck was liked by the 
chicken. 

The fly was caught by the ant. 

The hamburger was eaten by 
the boy. 

The milk was drunk by the girl. 

The car was stopped by the 
policeman. 

The table was set by the 
mother. 



a 



Conjunction 



Models : 

1. It was sunny this mornliig but 

2. I have a new puppy and . 

3. My car looks old even though 

4. I want a sandwich because 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



...later it will rain. 
...I like him very much. 
...it is new. 

...I am hungry. 



Test: 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



The boy is taking a bath even though 
She is pretty and . 

The car hit him but . 

He is going to school even though 

The kite will fly if . 

His mother spanked him and so > 
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7. They cannot open the box because . 

8. He goes to school every day unless . 

9. I took my umbrella because . 

10. She is happy now but . 

11. The boy can fix the airplane if . 

12. The boy is taking a bath because . 

13. The car hit him and . 

14. She is pretty but . 

15. They cannot open the box even though . 

* * * 

Note that the child's grasp of various sorts of conjunctions can be tested 
by this sentence-completion technique. In English, for example, one 
might compare but and and , or before and after , to see if ths child has 
mastered the particular grammatical restrictions involved. (This test 
can be presented as a simple sentence- coir* let ion task, with the instruc- 
tion, "Can you finish what I say?") 

But /and; 



It's raining today but 

It's raining today and . 

I'm hungry for my dinner and 

I 'm hungry for my dinner but 

Comparison of time restrictions; 

Before/after ; 

I saw some childi*en before 

I saw some children after » 

X hit him before • 

I hit him after . 



Aop.1.3.6. Morphological Generalization Tests 

App.1.3.6.1. Berko's Test (1958) 

(Each item is accompanied by a pictorial representation of the 
objects and/or actions described.^ 

1. Plural. One blrd-llke animal, then two. "This is a wug /w 3 g/. 

Now there is another one. There are two of them. There are two « *' 

2. Plural. One bird, then two. "This is a gutch Now 

there is another one. There are two of them. There are two « " 

5. Past tense. Man with a steaming pitcher on his head. "This 
is a man who knows how to spow /spow/. He is spowing. He did the same 
thing yesterday. What did he do yesterday? Yesterday he 
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4. Plural. One animal, then two. “This is a kazh /kaez/. Now 
there is another one. There are two of them. There are t»^o * 



5. Past tense. Man swinging an object. “This is a man who 

knows how to rick /rik/. He is ricking. He did the same thing 
yesterday. What did he do yesterday? Yesterday he .“ 

6. Diminutive and compounded or derived word. One animal, then 
a miniscule animal. "This is a wug. This is a very tiny wug. What 
would you call a very tiny wug? This wug lives in a house. What 
would you call a house that a wug lives in?" 

7. Plural. One animal, then two. “This is a tor /tor/. Now^^ 
there is another one. There aro two of them. There are two 



8. Derived adjective. Dog covered with irregular green spots. 
“This is a dog with quirks /kwgrks/ on him. He is all covered with 
quirks. What kind of dog is he? He is a . - dos* 

9. Plural. One flower, then two. “This is a lun /lan/. Now^^ 

there is another one. There are two of them. There are two . 

10. Plural. One animal, then two. "This is a niz /niz/. Now^^ 
there is another one. There are two of them. There are two ...»* 



11, Past tense. Man doing calisthenics. “This is a man who 

knows how to mot /met/. He is motting. He did the same thing yester- 
day. What did he do yesterday? Yesterday he 

12. Plural. One bird, then two. “This is a era /kra/. Now 

there is another one. There are two of them. There are two . . , , — , • 

15. Plural. One animal, then two. “This is a tass /taes/. Now 

there is another one. There are two of them. There are two . 

14. Past tense. Man dangling an object on a string. "This is a 

man who knows how to bod /bad/ . He is bodding. He did the same thing 
yesterday. What did he do yesterday? Yesterday he . 

15. Third person singular. Man shaking an object. 'This is a 
man who knows how to naz /naez/. He is nazzing. He does it every day. 

Every day he »*' 

16. Plural. One insect, then two. "This is a h^af /hiyf/. Now 

there is another one. There are two of them. There are two 

17. Plural. One glass, then two. “This is a glass . . .“ 

18. Past tense. Man exercising. “This is a man who knows how to 
gling /gliij/. He is glinging. He did the same thing yesterday . . .' 

19. Third person singular. Man holding an object. “This is a 
man who knows how to loodge /luwdz/ ..." 



20. Past tense. Man standing on the ceiling. “This is a man who 
knows how to bing /biq/ ..." 

21. Singular and plural possessive. One animal wearing a hat, 
then two wearing hats. “This is a niz who owns a hat. Whose hat is 

it? It is the hat. Now there are two nizzes. They both own 

hats. Whose hats are they? They are the hats." 



22. Past tense. A bell. "This is a bell that can ring. It is 
ringing ..." 
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25. Singular and plural possessive. One animal wearing a hat, 
then two. "This is a wug who owns a hat ..." 

24. Comparative and superlative of the adjective. A dog with a 

few spots, one with several, and one with a great number. "This dog 

has quirks on him. This dog has more quirks on him. And this dog 

has even more quirks on him. This dog is quirky. This dog is • 

And this dog is the » “ 

25. Progressive and derived agentive or compound. Man balancing 
a ball on his nose. "This is a man who knows how to zib /zib/. What 

is he doing? He is . What would you call a man whose job is to 

zib?" 

26. Past tense. An ice cube^ then a puddle of water. "This is 

an ice cube. Ice melts. It is molting. Now it is all gone. What 

happened to it? It . " 

27. Singular and plural possessive. One animal wearing a hat, 
then two. "This is a bik /bik/ who owns a hat ..." 



App.l.5.6.2. Kernan and Blount*s Test (19661 

(This is a Spanish adaptation of Berko’s test, designed for use in 
Mexico, with appropriate accompanying pictures.) 

1. Plural. Esta es una tifa. Ahora hay otra._ Hay dos de ellas. 

Hay dos . [This is a tifa. Now there is another one. There are 

tv/o of them. There are two »3 

2. Plural. Esta es una fepa . . . 

5. Plural. Este es un fetor. Ahora hay otro. Ha^ ,dos de ell os . 

Hay dos . [This is a fetor . . .j 

4. Diminutive. Este ee un fetor pequeno. IQomo se llama un fetor 
pequeno ? [This is a small fetor. What do you call a small fetor?] 

5. Diminutive. Este es un tifo_pequeno^ ... [This is a small 
tifo . . .] 

6. Agentive-active. Este es un hombre quo sabe, ticar. Esta 
ticando. ilOomo se lla ma un hombre que tica ? [This is a man who knows 
how to tica. He is tica-ing. What do you call a man who tica-s?] 

7. Place of business. Esta es una tienda que vend e pretas . 
lOomo se llama umtienda que vende pretas ? [This is a store that 
sells pretas. What do you call a store that sells pretas?] 

8. Agentive-occupation. Este es un hombre que vende pretas . 

A Como se llama un hombre que vende pretias ? [This is a man who sells 
pretas. What do you call a man who sells pretas?] 

9. Future tense. El hombre tica. Manana lo hara. Manana , 

el . [The man tica-s. Tomorrow, he will do it. Tomorrow, 

.] 
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10. Present perfect tense. El hombre tica. Lo ha hecho muchas 

veces. Muchas veces» el ha . CThe man tica-s. He has done it 

many times. Many times, he has .] 

11. Past tense— imperfect. El hombre tica. Lo hace todos los 

dias. Todo el ano pasadot lo hacia. Todo el ano pasado, el . 

LThe man tica-s. He does it every day. All the past year he did it. 

All the past year, he .] 

12. Past tense— preterite. El hombre soste. Lo hace hoy. Ayer< 

10 hizo. Ayer, el . [The man soste-s. He does it today. Yester- 
day, he did it. Yesterday, he .] 

15 . Present perfect tense. El hombre soste. Lo ha hecho muchas 
veces. Muchas veces. el ha . [The man soste-s . . .) 

14. Future tense. El hombre soste. Manana, lo hara. Manana, 

11 . [The man soste-s . . .] 

15 . Past tense— imperfect . El hombre tote. Lo hace todos los 

dias. Todo el ano pasado# lo hacia. Todo el ano pasado. el . 

[The man tote-s . . .3 

16 . Future tense. El hombre tote. Manana, lo h ara. Manana, 

el . [The man tote-s . I T] 

17 . Past tense— preterite. El hombre tote. Lo hace hoy. Ayer, 

lo hizo. Ayer^ el . [The man tote-s . . .] 

18. Present perfect tense. El hombre suecha. Lo ha hecho 

muchas veces. Muchas veceso el ha [The man auecha-s . . .] 

19 . Past tense— preterite. El hombre suecha. Lo hace hoy . 

Aver, lo hizo. Aver, el . [The man suecha-s . . .J 

20. Past tense— imperfect . El hombre suecha. Lo hace todos los 
d£as. Todo el ano pasado. lo hac£a. Todo el ano pasado, el 

[The man suecha-s . . .] 

21. Possessive— sin, gular. Esta es una tifa quien tiene una 
botella. IDe quien es la botella ? [This is a tifa who has a bott 1 e . 
Vi/hose bottle is it?] 

22. Possessive— plural. Hay dos tifos. Los dos tienen sombreros . 
IDe quien son estos sombreros ? [There aro two tifos. They both have 
hats. Whose hats are they?] 



App.1.?.6.5. Ervin-Tripp and Miller*s Test (Miller & Ervin, 1964) 

Pairs of identical wooden nonsense objects were constructed for 
each of the following names: bik , pud , tass , bunge , nizz , kijgh , po . 

One object was named, and the child was then asked to name both, fol- 
lowing instructions similar to those used by Berko. Note that the non- 
sense names, like those of Berko, allow for elicitation of the full 
range of standard English plural morphemes: /-s/, /«z/, and /-iz/. 

The investigators describe the test as follows: 
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The plural test consisted of 17 items. In each case a toy 
object or picture was shown, its name elicited, and then two were 
shown. "Here are two what?" Thus the test did not give the children 
the option of using a syntactical plural signal rather than a mor- 
phological one. The items included certain pairs in which nonsense 
items (wooden constructions) were given names which had the same 
final consonant as a familiar word (boy - kigh , block-bik , bed - pud , 
horse - tass , orange - bunge) . Irregulars were foot , man , and house . 

The singular of the regular and nonsense words was offered by the 
investigator if it was not offered by the child. In the case of 
foot and man , however, the singular was not offered by the investi- 
gator. This procedure was followed in order to determine which form, 
e.g., foot or feet , was used by the child as the singular. Testing 
was stopped on items after they had been contrasted for several months 

(p. 12). 



App.1.3.6.4. Bogoyavlenskiy * s Test (1957) 

The test was administered in the Soviet Union in Russian. Children 
were asked to supply diminutive suffixes to words that do not generally 
receive such suffixes, or at least not in the experience of the child 
(giraffe, sheep, acorn, oak, lion, ostrich, nose, wolf, nail). 
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app.2. transcription of tapes* 



App.2.1. Nature of Transcription 

For most purposes of grammatical analysis, a roughly morphemic tran- 
script?^ wil/be^dequate. This is the technique followed tn the work of 
Roger Brown’s group, defined as follows (Brown & Fraser, 1964, p. 52). 

^^hat is the level of detail in the transcription? It is neither 
phonetic nor phonemic but only morphemic. It is, in short, as if we 
were to write down in conventional English spelling wbat an ® “ 
seemed to be saying in an interview. Of course the ^"‘^^^^Sibility 
of speech in the youngest children was not very good. We fo«"d it 
helpful to do no writing for the first half hour and to have the 
mother interpret for us everything her child said in that Perio • 

In this time we learned to allow for the child s phonetic peculiar- 
ities and sometimes found an initial near-complete unintelligibility 
giving way to about 75 per cent intelligibility. At grammatically 
crucial points our general rule was to credit the 

regular adult contrast if he made any sort of appropriate phonetic 
distinction. For instance, the emergence of the modal auxiliary 
in a sentence like I will get my book is not at first marked with a 
well articulated /wil/ but probably only with a shift of the vowel 
formants in the I toward a back vowel like /u/. If we 
a difference between this I and the way 1 sounded in I got my book ^ 
the child was credited with will. For the last six cases 
ultimately able to transcribe fully an average of 78 per oent 
total utterances on the tapes; this is a degree of „„ 

similar to that reported in previous studies (McCarthy, 1954). l^ere 
we were uncertain about the accuracy of transcription, the materi 
was placed in brackets. 

In addition to morphemic rendering of utterances, the transcription 
should also contain enough information about the settings o utterances 
to make their meanings clear. This necessitates some on-the-spot note- 
taking. Most researchers also recommend running notes on what is saia, 
in order to facilitate transcription, but this may not be possib e in le 
field. Even with the help of running notes, and Bro^m and Fraser s 
native language proficiency in English, it took them about four hours to 
go over each hour of recorded tape, with successful transcription of a ou 
787. of the material: The time required to transcribe foreign language 

tapes, or course, is very much greater. In our experience upwards of 12 
hours has been required to transcribe one hour of child language in 
RussL... The fieid investigator, therefore, should be sure of the value 
of his recorded data before beginning the arduous task of transcription. 

In investigating specific, delimited problems, an entire transcrip- 
tion may not be necessary. One may, for example, wish to note only 
occurrences of two-word utterances, or only plural inflections, etc. In 
some cases it may be possible to take such notes in situ, or to glean them 



1 

\ 

\ 










! 

D 




* Additional advice on transcription is given in 
(1967, pp. 102-5). 



1.2.4, and in Samar in 
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from a tape without full transcription. Braine found it possible, in two 
cases, to arrive at a sophisticated analysis of pivot structures on the 
basis of written records: 

In the case of two children, Gregory and Andrew, the mother or 
both parents maintained a seriatim written record of their child’s 
spontaneous comprehensible utterances. A 'spontaneous' utterance 
was defined as any utterance which was not a direct imitation or 
repetition of something said by another person in the previous few 
seconds. A 'comprehensible' utterance was defined as any utterance 
which the parent could identify with considerable confidence as an 
attempt to say an English word or morpheme, or a string of English 
words or morphemes. The parents were instructed not to attempt to 
represent pronunciation, but merely to record in conventional spell- 
ing the word or sequence of words they heai ^ the diild say. In the 
case of word combinations the parents also recorded a paraphrase into 
ordinary English indicating what they understood by the child's 
utterance. ... [Footnote follows in parentheses.] 

(No tape recordings were made of Gregory and Andrew in the early 
months because of the uneconomlcally large number of hours spent in 
recording and listening that would have been required to obtain the 
small number of word combinations at the child's command. A few tape 
recordings were made in the fifth month, and after the sixth month 
a high proportion of each corpus was tape-recorded, the written 
record being eventually abandoned as no longer practicable. . . . 
Comparison of the written record with tape recordings made at the 
same age revealed that constructions present in the one were always 
present in the other, and with about equal frequency, a fact which 
is evidence of the reliability of the written records.) 

In the case of the third child, Steven, a similar written record 
was soon abandoned, primarily because serious question arose whether 
certain sounds were properly identifiable as words. To resolve this 
question required investigation of phonetic regularities in Steven's 
speech. The entire corpus was therefore tape-recorded. The material 
discussed here was obtained in twelve play sessions of about four 
hours total duration, spaced over a four-week period during the fourth 
and fifth months. During the play sessions Steven's mother kept a 
running record of what she understood Steven to say; morpheme iden- 
tifications were based on a comparison of her written record with 
the sounds on the tape, made in the light of what had been learned 
about the phonetic characteristics of Steven's speech. 

The fact that the data on Steven were tape-recorded should not 
mislead the reader into thinking that the morpheme identifications 
are necessarily more reliable in his case. The major factor affect- 
ing the certainty with which a child's words can be identified is 
the clariljy with which he speaks, and Gregory and Andrew spoke more 
clearly than Steven (1963a, pp. 2-3)* 

Although a roughly morphemic transcription is recommended, aspects 
of phonology which are relevant to morphology often deserve phonetic or 
phonemic transcription. For example, if one were interested in studying 
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the English plural “L^rilLd'af /b"'"/'''’ 

and one ™«ld want g„ide! ali^e the transcription to reflect 

instead of /boys/. As « <,i<>ser transcription whenever 

non-stLdarrproLnciakon seeiss to be relevant to a problem of grammati- 
cal analysis. 



App.2.2. Suggested Transcrip tion Format for Dialog 

has found the following transcription format convenient, 
based on the format developed at Hawa^ fifeV/^^pagerthrspe^^^ 

r^LTi^r ‘’"T^ractu:i":fan:frlptioL a^e^^nerally 

^LsfJJ^lttefouftn longhand and double -checked before being typed. 

Symbols 

Tha following symbols are used. Note that square brackets are re- 
quired The field investigator can easily have these symbo s 

^oLible to separately note uncertain transcriptions (parentheses), 
phoLmic transcriptions (slashes), and situational information (square 

brackets) . 

[ ] Commentary 

[ss ] Gloss 

/ / Phonemic transcription 

( ) Q-«‘^°-'^l\^Xrirfatnbly heard or unclear, but guessable 

([» ]) Questionable gloss 

(/ /) Questionable phonemic transcription 

wv Muttered or garbled utterance 

[X] Initial identifying one of several adult speakers in 

right-hand column 
PdllSG 

1°* Unfinished word (e.g. the bi- the big ,.n. Mp^o^e! 

+ Entire utterance repeated verbatim (e.g. 

Phone I" ) 

Punctuation 

Use standard punctuation, placing punctuation marks outside slashes- 
e.g. /tey/I -- and inside glosses -- e.g. [-stay.J 

Margins and Placement 

The child’s speech is given the left side of the page from spaces 16 
to 60^ (elite type)! All adults or extraneous children are on the righ 

side, spaces 66-100. 

Commentary pertaining to the whole situation (phone ringxng, backgiound 
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iioises not made by any of the speakers, etc.) is listed in the center of 
the page in square brackets. 

commentary on the action of speakers is listed 

Comment y during the speaker's utterance (though for the 

chiir’all action preceding an utterance is described in 

the speech following this commentary beginning on a separate line). 

All sneech by the child is unmarked as to speaker, since the conven- 
tion plLes his speech and only his speech on the P®^eh 

thus Lking it possible to scan the transcription for the chil p 

alone . 

All sneech on the right is that of the other speakers interacting 
with the critdt each indicated by an initial in square brackets follow- 
hts utterance (e.g. [m] means that the utterance was spoken by the 

mother) . 

Additional notes 

The beginning page of each transcription should be clearly marked as 
to child sitting! date, and time of day. All subsequent pages should be 
cirittu; Tstked and numbered, to prevent possible confusion with other 

transcriptions . 

If the tape recorder has a footage indicator, it would be side to 

fafimrt^reflr^^^^^^ 

roO^:UJdTe r Irrcri^i^^^^ Srirerased. 

Although elaborate paralinguistic notation is . 

competence of most field workers, unusual stress on particular sy 
or lords should be indicated by underlining, and ^ j.®! 

clamation marks should be used to indicate the corresponding gi 
tonational patterns in the language investigated. 



Example 

The following hypothetical transcription gives a clearer idea 
of the conventions given above. 
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GREGORY - 2; 4, 19 
1-iarch 15> 19^2 
10:15 am 

[Livinii room. Mother [K1 and 
experimenter [e 3 present. 
Gregory got up at 7s50> had 
brealifast at 8s00j alert, 
cheerful, energetic.] 



TAPE 

000 

Hi, Mommy! How are you? 



[G is peering into box, in 
xdiich he notices some toy 
cars.] 

I wan’ /lcB3z/. [=cars] 



[Looking at book] Pine, 
thanks. [J'O 



Oars? What cars? [E] 



That /kseh/. 

[G puts car under table.] 

. Look. The car under a table! 
See? The ca- 
[Oar falls off.] 



XXX a /bak/! [Giggles] 
/Heen/...xxx 



/Bak... bak/! 



[Father enters] 



Oh? What did you 
Gregory? Did you... 
Uh oh! [Knocks box 
over.] Look what 
happened! [E] 



What? [E] 



See, Daddy? 



Phone! + 

(Answer the) phone. 



[Phone rings] 



See what, Greggie? [P] 



Answer the phone? Do 
you want to answer the 
phone, Greggie? [P] 
[Takes receiver off 
hook and hands it to G] 
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App> 2>3. Suggested Transcription Format for Imitation 

In transcribing elicited imitation testsi Slobin and Welsh (19^7) 
have found it convenient to type the adult's model utterance in capitals 
and to place the child's imitation immediately beneath the model, with 
appropriate spacing (whenever possible) to reveal the child s omissions. 

Examples 

THE PENCIL IS GREEN 
pencil green 

THE LITTLE BOY IS EATING SOME PINK ICE CREAM 
little boy eating some pinlc ice cream 

THE OWL EATS OAI^DY AND RDNS PAST , . 

owl eat candy... owl eat the candy an(d)...he run fast 

THE LITTLE BOY WHO I SAW YESTERDAY V/ENT H0I4E 

I saw a boy. . .went home 

I CAl^ CAN CAN MT 

I can ©s-t 

THE BOY THE BOOK HIT V/AS CRYING 
boy the book was crying 

WHAT WILL HE SING? 
what he v/ill sing? 

I SAW THE MN AND THE MAN ATE THE ICE CREAM 

I saw the man /uw/ a-te the ice cream 
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APP.3. TECHNIQUES FOR STUDYING MULTILINGUALISM 



tVio fnl Inwine tests are measures of lexical dominance (lexical proficiency 
rfferrce). anrarrdLcribed for bilingual subjects. Note that these 
are tests of language dominance rather than tests of absolute skill in 

either language. 

A pp.3.1. Picture Vocabulary Test 



Materials 

Two sets of 60 pictures each, depicting simple objects nameable in 

both (or all) languages under study. To be sure the 

fho lie Broun tested, try them out on some sample children outside tne 

•rroup^chLen to be subjects. The investigator may find ° 

use fewer than 120 pictures in dealing with youn^g children, the figure 
120 is based on research with adult subjects. Hotrever, the longer t 

ifst tbrfore trurtworthy the results. _ If multilingualism is compared 

across age groups, the same test should oe used for suoiects ox 

ages. 

The following pictures were used in Ervin-Tripp ' s Japanese study 
f 19671 • bov pitLL, kettle, baby, basket, book, vase, barrel, drum, 
^fli?;ow and Trrow! fire, faA, mon;y, watch, ring, glove shoe, glasses, 
nurse duck chicks, rooster, shells, fish, net, bone, antlers, hat, 
bread’, egg,’onions, carrots, potato, beans, rice, apple, berries watei- 

melon, cup, face, cheek, eye, tear, nose, mouth, ® feather, 

shoulder, hand, finger, arm, leg, knees, foot, Heel, ta-1. « 

deer, wolf, bear, elephant, horse, cow, sheep, pig, ladder 

„ous;, snake, butterfly, spider, bee, snail, turtle, bird, -f . ladder, 
shelf, umbrella, broom, candle, phone, desk, table, chair, static , 
tub, door, gate, house, roof, castle, church, bridge, 

moo;, cloud, rain, lightning, rainbow, ’ 

waterfall, road, rock, wave, sea, island, ship, plane, tram, car. 

Note that the pictures were grouped by domain, 
biguous. Half of the pictures are to be compiled in one set, half 
another There should be a number of pictures to a page, so as to 

rzftp;ed oflage-turning as a relevant 

should be separated by black sheets, and each page should be put in 
plastic folder. 

Pilot studies have shown that it is often useful to have the pic- 
tures drawn by a member of the speech community under ^n 

objects must be easily named in each thartherai'c 

Th<a rii cKures used should be pretested to determine t y 

mco^nisablf objects which can be easily named with single words, rather 
than descriptive phrases. 

A special, small set of pictures should 
warm-up test, to make sure that subjects understand the inotructions. 

The researcher will need a stopwatch. 
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Instructions 



The specific instructions should be worked out on a trial group of 
subjects; they should be kept uniform for all subjects tested. Possible 
instructions are: 

I'm going to show you a series of pictures. You can turn the pages 
yourself. Please say the names of the pictures as fast as possible 
in the language I name. If you do not know the right name for the 
picture, guess at it, or describe it, or say what the thing is used 
for. Don't just go by it. The most important thing is that you say 
something about each picture. Do not skip any picture. 

Now say the first three pages in ( name language ) . For each picture, 
don't forget to say the name, or describe^ or say the use of the 
thing. See how soon you can do it. Do you have any questions? 

Note that these instructions stress speed of response, and arc not 
concerned with preventing detailed instructions. The instructions de- 
vised in a particular field situation depend on the behavior noted in 
pilot studies. For example, in some situations instructions such as the 
following may be more appropriate; 

I'm going to shov; you some pictures of different things. I'd like 
to know hox7 they are named in ( name language) . Just name them and 
do not describe them in detail. If you do not knoxvr the name, give 
a short description. Here is an example. All you xvould say for 
that would be "cat." (Show series.) 

(Show next series.) Now I'm going to show you some more pictures. 
This time give me all their names in (name language ). 

Whether it is necessary to emphasize avoiding detail or naming each 
picture depends on what subjects tend to do in the pilot test. Obviously, 
a timed score means nothing if subjects skip pictures they cannot name. 

Good pretesting and rearranging of pictures to weed out ambiguous 
ones will help avoid cases of data distortion due to specific pictures. 

Procedure 



Materials are presented in an abba order, showing each set of pictures 
twice, the first time in Language A first, and the second time in Language 
B first: 



Set 1 Language A 

Set 2 Language B 

Set 1 Language B 

Set 2 Language A 

A stopi'jratch record is kept of the total time for each of the four 
sections of the test. The total administration will take five minutes or 
so, depending on Lhc number of pictures used. Keep a record of the four 
times for each subject. 
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Scoring 

The language dominance score is the difference in log seconds between 
the mean times for the two books in each language. (Another interesting 
feature of behavior to notice is whether naming proceeds left to right, 
up and down, or what.) 



App.3.2. Word Association Test 



The subject is presented with a culturally familiar object as a 
stimulus rnd is asked to give as many words in a given language as he can 
think of in a limited period of time. The words he gives do not necessarily 
have to be descriptive of the object, but merely whatever comes into his 
Mind when presented with the stimulus. Alternatively, words, rather than 
objGctiS) C3TI b6 usGci 3S stii.tnuXx« PossibXG instructxons gitg* 

I'm going to say 20 words. I'll say them one by one. Repeat the 
word I said, then say all the words you think of when you hear 
the word, until I tell you to stop. When you say these words, 
remember the first word. Say words and not sentences. Use 
( name language) only. 

For example, if I say "shoes," you say "shoes#" Then you might 
say, "foot, walk, brown, see, heavy." The words do not have to 
be logical. Try to think of words like the first one in meaning. 

Just use ( Language A) words now. 

(Later) Now use ( language B) words. 

A time period of 30-45 seconds is recommended. Time period and 
stimuli should j of course, be kept constant across languages and subjects. 
Difference in dominance for the languages of each subject will be the 
mean number of associations given for each stimulus. The stimuli should 
be pretested for familiarity in all languages tested. 



App. 3.3. Following Directions 

Rao (1964) has developed a test of bilingualism which could readily 
be adapted for use with children of various ages. To employ such a test, 
one need merely employ a simple set of items with features that one expects 
every child to be able to name by the age tested. For example, one could 
use a shape and color test with primary school children. There would be, 
on tape, a set of recorded instructions saying things like: "Put the red 

block on the green one." "Put the blue square inside the cup." The rela- 
tive rate of response in each language would be measured with a stopwatch. 
Of course, if the difference between the languages is great enough, one 
could simply use a power test, i.e. an untimed test to see how many in- 
structions could be followed. 

Both the Directions Test and the Picture Vocabulary Test depend on 
using very simple vocabulary, and test quite limited aspects of multi- 
lingual skill. 



o 
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Ap p.3,4, S elf-Ratings 

Macnamara has found that for Montreal sixth graders self-ratings on 
speaking and listening skill in French and English proved to be quite good 
predictors of more complicated measures of performance. Evidently the 
community was sufficiently bilingual so that the children had frequent 
opportunities to assess their relative ease at communicating in the two 
languages. He points out that self-ratings can be inaccurate if there 
are external biasing factors. These might include grades in school for 
language skill, stereotypes in the community or family about one's skill, 
and feelings about the relative value of skill in the two languages. 
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APP.U. USEFUL TABLES 



App.U.l, Age Calculation Chart 

The following chart is taken from Preyer (1900, p. 595) • It shows 
the week and month corresponding to each day of life, from birth to a,ge 
throe. Each square represents a quarter of a year. The German terms 
in the table are: Wochen = weeks, Tage = days, Monate *= months, od, « 

or. 



Wocbon Tftgo Monftto 


Wochen Tago Monate 


Woclitn 


Tago Monate 


Wochao Tago Monate 


1 


7 






40 


280 ^ 


1 


79 


553 . 




118 


826 . 




2 


14 




• 1 


41 


287 1 


10 


80 


560 1 


19 


119 


833 1 


[28 


3 


21 




42 


294 1 


81 


567 1 


120 


840 1 


4 


28 


i 




43 


301 J 


1 


82 


574 J 


1 


121 


847 J 


1 


6 


35 






44 


308 ^ 


1 


88 


581 19od.20 


122 


854 28 od. 29 


6 


42 




> o 


45 


315 1 




84 


688 1 


1 


123 


861 1 


1 


7 


49 






46 


322 I 


85 


695 


^20 


124 


868 


29 


8 


56 






47 


329 J 


1 


86 


602 J 


1 


125 


875 J 


I* 


9 


68 






48 


836 Hod. 12 


87 


60920od.21 


126 


882 29 od. 30 


10 


70 




* Q 


49 


343 ^ 


1 


88 


616 , 




127 


889 


1 


11 


77 




0 


50 


350 1 


12 


89 


628 1 


|2I 


128 


896 1 


30 


12 


84 


d 




51 


857 1 


90 


630 1 


129 


903 1 


13 


91 


3 od. 4 


52 


864 J 


1 


91 


637 J 




180 


910 J 


1 


14 


^ 98 






53 


871 1 


1 


92 


644 1 


1 


181 


917 1 


1 


15 


105 




A 


54 


878 1 


[l8 


93 


651 1 


22 


132 


924 1 


81 


16 


112 




^ 4 


55 


885 1 


94 


658 1 


183 


931 1 


17 


119 


4 




56 


392 J 


1 


95 


665 J 


1 


184 


938 J 


1 


18 


126 






57 


899 1 




96 


672 22 od. 28 


185 


945 81 od. 82 


19 


133 




t 


58 


406 1 




97 


679 1 


1 


186 


952 1 


1 


20 


140 




^ 0 


59 


413 1 


98 


686 


28 


187 


959 


82 


21 


147 






60 


420 J 


1 


99 


693 J 


[ 


188 


966 J 


1 


22 


154 


N 




61 


427 14od.l5 


100 


700 28 od. 24 


139 


973 82 od. 88 


23 


161 




6 


62 


434 1 


1 


101 


707 1 


1 


140 


980 1 


1 


24 


168 




63 


441 


15 


102 


714 1 


24 


141 


987 1 


83 


25 


175 






64 


448 j 


I 


103 


721 1 


142 


994 1 


26 


182 6od.7 


65 


45515od.l6 


104 


728 J 


I. 


148 


1001 J 


1 


27 


189 






66 


462 1 


1 


105 


785 1 


1 


144 


1008 i 




28 


196 




fj 


67 


460 1 


16 


106 


742 1 


26 


145 


1015 


» 84 


29 


203 




» # 


68 


476 1 


107 


749 1 


146 


1022 


30 


210 






69 


488 J 


1 


108 


756 J 


1 


147 


1029 J 




31 


217 






70 


490 1 


1 


109 


763 1 




148 


103634od.85 


32 


224 




^8 


71 


497 1 


17 


110 


770 


.26 


149 


1043 




33 


231 




72 


504 1 


111 


777 


150 


1050 


85 


34 


238 


4 




78 


511 J 


1 


112 


784 J 




151 


1067 


35 


245 


8od.9 


74 


518 Hod. 18 


118 


791 26 od. 27 


152 


1064 1 




36 


252 






75 


525 1 




114 


798 1 


f 


153 


1071 1 


1 


37 


259 




-9 ' 


76 


632 


18 


115 


805 


► 27 


154 


1078 1 


36 


38 


266 




77 


589 


116 


812 


155 


1085 1 


39 


273 






78 


546 i 




117 


810 J 




156 


1092 J 


1 


Wocbon Tftgo Mon»t« 


Wochen 


Tugt MontU 


Wochen 


Tage Monate 


Wochen Tage Monato 



o 
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App»4,2. International Phonetic Alphabet 



This table is distributed by the International Phonetic Association. 
The underlying principles can be found in International Phonetic Associ- 
ation (1949). The investigator should also carefully study Samarin's 
section on phonology (1967i PP- 178-194), where he will also find addi- 
tional references. 



THE INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ALPHABET. 

(Reviled to 1961.) 



. , ! Labio- 






} 



Plosive 

Nasal 

Lateral Fricative . 
Lateral Noiufricative 
Rolled 
Flapped 
Fricative . 



P b 
m 



“) 



Frictionless Continuants 






and Semi-vmvels 



$ P 

W 1 q 



] 



Close . 

Half close . 



Hal/ -open . 
Open . 



t V 
P 



Dental and 
Alveolar 



t d 
n 



1 

r 

r 

6 sTs z 



I 



(y u u) 
(0 0) 

(C0 0) 

(p) 



Retroflex 

t a 

h 



I 



r 



Palulo- 

alveolar 



i 3 



Alveola- 

palatal 



Palatal 



Velar 



C J 
P 



k g 
g 



» I ? J 

j (n) 



X Y 

(w) 



Uvular 
q G 



Pharyngal Oh 



N 



R 

R 

X » 

K 



ft ? 



Front 

i y 



Central 

i u 



Hack 
m u 



e 0 
e ce 



X 0 



ee 



V 



A 0 
a p 



(Secondary articulations are shown by symbols in brackets.) 

j Other Sound.s. — P alatalized consonants : 4 i ©to. ; palatalized J* 3 : Ji* g. Velarized or pharyngalized consonants : 1 , d, a 

ijectivo consonants (with simultaneous glottal stop) : p’, t', etc. Implosive voiced consonants : 6, tf, etc. p fricative trill, 
labialized 6, ft, or a, z). t, ? (labialized J, 3). c, b (clicks, Zulu c, q, x). X (a sound between r and 1 ). q Jai)nnoso syllabic nasa 
ioinbinatiori of x and J). m (voiceless w). i, y, 0 (lowered varieties of i, y, u). 3 (a variety of 9). 0 (a vowel between 0 and 0). 
J Affricates are normally represented by groups of two consonants (ts, tj, dg, etc.), but, when necessary, ligatures are used (b, 
5tc.), or the mark.s or ^ (Cs or tg, etc.). ^ also denote synchronic articulation (Kni) = simultaneous m and q). 0, j may o(;ea 
lly be used in place of tj, d3, and S, e for ts, dz. Aspirated plosives : ph, th, etc. r-coloured vowels : 01, ai, ox, etc., or e*, a', o\ 
J ©t» 0 * 1 ^'•coio^ired 9 : 9 J or 9* or j or 9 |, or y. 

Length, Stress, Pitch.— : (full length). ' (half length). ' (stress, placed at beginning of the stressed syllable). , (secor 
'tress). “ (high level pitch) ; ^ (low level) ; ' (high rising) ; , (low rising) ; ' (high falling) ; ^ (low falling) ; ^ (rise-fall) ; '' (fall- 
I Modifiers.— nasality. ^ breath (J = breathed 1 ). , voice (9 ^ z). ‘ slight aspiration following p, t, etc. „ labi: 

fcion (n ^ labialized n). „ dental articulation (t = dental t). * palatalization (4 = g). , specially close vowel (e s, a very do? 
^^pecially open vowel (9 = a rather open e). a tongue raised (ei or § = e). t tongue lowered (er or e ^ 9). tongue advanced (u+ 
fc an advanced u, t ^ t). - or « tongue retracted (i* or i s= i+, t = alveolar t). » lips more rounded. ‘ lips more spread. C( 

rowels : y ( «: i), U u)" S ( ^ 9*), ft ( = 0) , e, 0. , (e.g. n) syllabic consonant. “ consonantal vowel, f variety of J resembling s, etc. 



I 



I 

L SH 



ERIC 
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APP.5. SELECTED LIST OF REFERENCES ON THE 
ACQUISITION OF 21 DIFFERENT NATIVE LANGUAGES 



The following publications, all listed in full in the Rofor>3nc8S section, 
below, represent a partial listing of available materials on children's 
primary acquisition of a number of different language??* These materials 
can provide the investigator with data for the preliminary testing of 
cross-linguistic hypotheses; can suggest a variety of research tech- 
niques; and, in some cases, provide accounts of development in the field 
language or related languages. 



Monolingual Children 

Bulgarian ; Gheorgov (1905s 1906, 1908) 

Chinese : Chao (1951) 

Cz.^: 5ada (I906-8), Ohnesorg (1948, 1959)» R%e-Dravina (1965) 

Danish : Jespersen (1916), Rasmussen (1915, 1922) 

Dutch ; Ginneken (1917), Kaper (1959, 1966), Tinbergen (1919) 

Engl ish ; Bateman (1914, 1915)» Bellugi (1964, 1965» 1967), Berko 
(1958), Bohn (1914), Boyd (1915, 1926-7), Braine (1965a, in 
press). Brown (1957), Brown & Bellugi (1964), Brown & Berko 
(i960). Brown & Fraser (1965), Bruce (1964), Bullowa et al. 

(1964), Carroll (1959), Cazden (1965)» Chamberlain & Chamberlain 
(1904, 1905), Entwisle (1966), Ervin (I96I, 1964), Ervin & 

Foster (I960), Fraser et al. (1965), Gruber (1967), Harwood 
(1959), Klima & Bellugi (1966), Lewis (1956, 1957), Livant 
(1962), McNeill (1966b), Menyuk (1965a, b, 1964a,b), Miller 
(1965, 1964), Miller &, Ervin (1964), Nice (1917, 1955), Slobin 
(1966b), Slobin & Welsh (1967), Smith (1966), Velten (1945), 

Weir (1962), Winitz & Irwin (1958) 

Estonian ; Saarsste (1956) 

French ; Bloch (1915, 1921, 1924), Cohen (1925» 1955, 1962), Deville 
(1890, 1891), Durand (1949), Gregoire (1957, 1947), Guillaume 
(I927a,b) 

German ; Ament (1899), Lindner (1882, 1885, 1898, 1906), Preyer (1900), 
Scupin & Scupin (1907), Stern & Stern (1907) 

Hungarian ; Balassa (1895), Endrei (1915), Kenyeres (19^^6, 1927), 
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Italian ; Engel (196^, 1965) » Lombroso (189^) 

Japanese ; Kido (1951)» Kubo (1922), Maturaoto (1952), McNeill. (If66a), 
McNeill & McNeill (1966), Nakazima (1962), Ohwaki (1920, 1955^) .'.- 

Latvian ; Ruke-Dravina (1959, 1965, 1965) 

Polish ; Kaczmarek (1955), Kaus (1897), Oltuszewski (1897), Pfanhauser 

(1950), Rz?tkowska (1908, 1909), Skorupka (19^9), Smoczynski (1955), 
Wawrowska (1958) 

Romanian ; Slaraa-Cazacu (1957, I960, 196la,b, 1962, 1965a,b, 1966a,b) 

Russian ; Bogoyavlenskiy (1957), Feofanov (1958), Gvozdev (19^8, 19^-^9), 
Lyamina (1958, I960), Lyamina &> Gagua (1965), Mallitzkaya (I960), 
Menchinskaya (1957), Pavlova (1924), Popova (1958), Shvachkin 
(1948), Slobin (1966a, in press), Sokhin (1959), Zakharova (1958), 
Zhurova (1965) 

Spanish ; Kernan & Blount (1966) 

Swedish; Bolin & Bolin (1916), Ruke-Dravina (1965) 



Bilingual Children 

Bulgarian- German ; Emrich (1958) 

Snglish-Garo ; Burling (1959) 

English- German ; Leopold (1959, 1947, 1949a, b) 
French-German ; Ronjat (1915) 

French-Serbian ; Pavlovitch (1920) 
Georgian-Russian ; Imedadze (I960) 
Latvian-Swedish ; Ruke-Dravina (1965, 1965) 
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